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, | See 


Whose series of three New York recitals of works of classic, romantic 
and modern composers is arousin?, wide interest. 
The third recital takes place February 12. 
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MUSICAL 
AGENCY 


Secured 


INTERNATIONAL } AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


New York 
Telephone: 





H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
1927-28: Hotel Marino, Milan 


Pupils Perfec Italian 


J. 


In Europe 
Artist 
French Opera 


ted in and 


and Started on Careers 


TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
SINGING 


Rosine 


ESTHER 
rEACHER 


the 


OF 


late Laborde of 
Par 


appoint 


New York 


Iieights 262 


184th 5St., 


SCHOOL 

Musical Stenog 
and Private 

r church trials 


BURT 
Ear Training 
Course in Pi 
Special coaching f« 
48 Lefferts Place 


Sight-Singing, 
raphy, Normal 
School Music, 

Address: Brooklyn School, 


———— 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th 
Phone: 


Street 
2297 


Circle 


I[APIRO 


Sou 


MICHEI 
INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate 
OTAKAR 
108 West 75th 


Telephone 9002 1 


VIOLINIST 
Teacher of 

SEVCIK 
New Y 


rataigar 


Street, rk City 


TORRENS 
TEACHER O! 


(CRAMER 


INGI 


re Gra 


ADOLPH WE ISS 
Teacher of Harmony 


Pupil of 
SCHOENBERG 
A 


ARNOLD 


Berlir 
N.Y r 


ader 


Wa 


at the 
Sist St 


601 W 


CARI RO! 
TEACHER 


Technic—I nterpretati 
Normal Course for 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, 


West 


JER 


OF PIANO 
on—Theory 
Teachers 


New York 
Residence: 425 160th St.. New York 


By | 


MARION TALLEY, Taught 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, 
Voice SPeciaList 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 

rker with yr H lolbr ( 
many years 

Aut or of 

James Hu 


CLo-w 


AWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

era House ~'. 142 Broadway 
Pennsylvar 2634 227 Elw 
J.. telephone: Humboldt 1429 


ALICE L 


New 


ropolitar Or 
aes 1 a Ave 


elephone 


nue, Newark, N 


TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 


Ext 


LEI 


FORTE 


CH 


ARLES 


PIANO 
Carnegie Ha 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER ( SINGING 
West Y or 


yi 


466 1$3rd Street k City 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan House Stud 
New York 


Opera 425 Broad 
way, 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave 


Adirondack 4344 


108 


Residence Tel., 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
1927-1928 
by 


5th 
Circle 


September 
1472 


Season began 


All 


appointments telephone, 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
N.Y Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


American 


25 Claremont Ave., 


MARIE CASLOVA 
Violinist 
PUPIL OF SEVCIK AND 
FLESCH 
and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
West 54th New York City 
Phone Circle 4658 


ARTIST 


Beginner 


treet, 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice Teacner anp Opera Coace 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





MME. 


A 


BARBARA GROSSI 
VOICE CULTURE 
Specialist for the Female Voice 
a Coaching 
intment or Apt. 25, 104 West 40th 
Phone Penn 


R.. 


rb 5521 








GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
rly Leading Soprano 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted 
Authority on VOICE 
GRAND one AND 
Endorsed y orld’s gr 
West 85th St 


rel Endicott 0252 


Metropolitan 


artists 
PLACING 
CONCERTS 
eatest artists 
New 


York 





| BE NNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

1425 Broadway 

Ft. Washington Ave 

jew York 


2634 


‘ 
4 270 


STUDIOS 


| Phones Ponswytvenia Wadsworth 3303 


MME. 


ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few 
West 22nd Street, 


Phone: 


Pupils 
New York 
9204 


360 
Chelsea 





WARD-STEPHENS 


| 
CONDUCTOR 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

69th New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


East Street 


Telephone: 


for 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Stein Hall, West 57th Street 
N Phone Circle 8178 


9 


Yy 


way 
New York, 





{ILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

MANY WELL 

ARTISTS 

939 Eighth Avenue, 

1370 


TEACHER OF KNOWN 


Van Dyke Studios, 


N 


Telephone: Columbus 


Tenor 
SINGING 

N 

ec 

A 
York, N. Y 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TEACHER OF 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
College of St. Rose, Albany, 
Trinity Church, Newburgh, 

st 144th Street New 








WILBUR 


Specialist 


LUYSTER 
in Sight Singing 
Met 
Readers.” No instrument 
lasses and individual instruction. 
ing Hall, also 53 East 34th St 
Phone: 2838W, 


(Formerly Teacher for 
Maker of 
Bot! 

Chicker 


Residence 


Opera Co.) 


‘A 


used 


Rockville Center 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HI 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
Studio: 149 East 6lst St., New 

rel. Regent 57 


RST 


Accepted 
York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BASTTORS AND 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


TEACHER 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in 
Joice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
Frencn anpd Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History or, Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 


Piano, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, 
two days weekly 
Available New York studio two days weekly 
322 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 


Philadelphia, 


NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 

Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instructior Voice, Pian Organ, Theory 
West 99th Street ew York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 


Telephone 9685 


317 
Endicott 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d New York 


é >treet, 
Phone 366 


Riverside 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, 
PIANO INSTRI 


ag Class 


New 
Wasst 86th 


urses arra 


iszt 
Arts, ; 


141 


6 


West 
Audubon 114 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pensylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts 
Studio: 


Recitals—Instruction 
157 West 73rd Street, New York 


Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway, Studio 32, 
een Opera House Bldg.), 
Nednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 


(Metro- 
. way 


All 





ETHEL 


VocaL 


WATSON USHER 
CoacH—ACCOM PAN IST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





HELEN BRETZ 
MEZZO SOPRANO 
Authorized Proschowski 
TEACHER OF SING 
pln Court, Brooklyn Heights, 
Tel. Main 0822 


E . ponent 


Studio: N. Y 





ADDYE 
ADVANCED 


YEARGAIN HALL 
git Tee OF PIANO CLASS 
STRUCTION 
a for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 


Ralek 








|JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 


New York Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





UDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West End New York 
Phone: 


471 Avenue 


Endicott 7449 








MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

East 62nd Street, New York 

Telephone Rhinelander 7900 


235 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 

ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
1.YDIA LYPKOVSKA 

74th Street New York City 

1291 Louise Carroll, 


132 West 


Phone: Trafalgar Secy 





SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Petrograd Conservatory 





Professor, 
| Laureate, Geneva Conservatory 
| 


| 47 
| 
jee 


|JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
wee of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
R. HAR’ TING TON, Assistant 


th Street New York 
Teleph ne: 0919 


West 89th St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 0569 





_ART HU IR 
East 
Caledonia 





DANIEL 


Nine 


VISANSKA, Violinist 

years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 

250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 

Phone Academy 0540 

Summit, N. J., Mondays 

New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address 


In 
and 


Stamford 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 




















928 


t  TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GUARANT EE 
STUDIOS 
Voice trials by 106 Central Park West 
appointment enly New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


MARGOLIS sti 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Jo2siicie 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ergs © STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 


January 








MUSICAL 


ome COXE 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address Fh West 80th bod Sosa York 
hone 0634 End 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Director Grand Opera Society of 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave. Tel. Columbus Mati 


CALVIN 


TENOR—TEACHER 

















Suite 15. Phone: 2634 P. ry 
gry cei 
= be &t., ~ = 


: SHAFFNER . =~ 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-5 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER OF VOICB—CONCERT BARITONE 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 


in New York City January Ist until March Ist, 
Apply Hotel Harding, 203 W. 54th St., New York 


i VAUGHN =: 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN | x11 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 
Mot Wnsncal: @ Jane Stedio: 35 W. 51 Be. 
Steinway Hall, 














1928. 
City. 











New York ¥. Tel Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Recital Management Arthur Sefeen 
Steinway F.. New York, N. 
aldwin Piano 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG ‘toc 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 489 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


|} VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W: 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


—— Wi - D 


Address care of 


Apolle Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 





OmPrr=¢ moCcera 











Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N.J 


& KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
z Violin Instruction 

14 E. 88th St., New York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St.,N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


G < 
EF DEMMS rx 
{ CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 

National Music League, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
R wi 


Concert soncS 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


un HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
jusical Management 
384 sessed Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
535 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON gaa 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


ARTHUR DUN HAM |: 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d aad Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway Hall, yi a ta Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—— === Pianist SSS 
aa AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haensel & ompee mise bn 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Vinal Seal ine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY aia HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 180th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 


















































COURIER 


TOF? TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
ized as a Voice Builder, Voice 


of Lucille 
Studio: 








geen = Coneh.” 

Opera, ge pai Diction. Teacher 
Lawrence and other oe singers. 
Hotel Metrepsle, Cincinnati, © 


nomen MQ) WE ring 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Mus 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Coneert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with eee * La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHREEN Srisnist 


“Able techmce end fine command.” — 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Ray errdly if ing unique reputation.” — 




















Concert 


Mzmam>é| PCRN> 


N. Y. Wor' 
stman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALX| 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth Union ical Seminary 


. Th 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


BUTLER —. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


; HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 <aie Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Puplis Accepted. ~<a ‘Riverside, New York 
‘el. Academy 382 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
‘Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is x2, not to say thundering.”"—N. Y. World. 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE jas 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RADIE BRITAIN 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 87th St., New York 
Phone: 2608 Plaza 


FROMANOFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRAN NO 

E Vocal Studio ot Voice Training 
Coachin a ngu 

E 637 Madison Aver N. Y. Tel. "Repent 7450 





CHICAGO 








&>ZZ>=z 
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Never use the vowel AH 
in singing; start with 
OAH, head-tone, says 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, 


309 West 85th St., 
New York City. 














LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 8. C. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


TENOR 
yearn Par pte gr A raga 
1928- now booking 
Address; care of Mostoat Covunigr, 113 W. 5Tth &t., N. Y. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teachor of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


& LIUNGKVIST 











oO 
D 
“Aw 





TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Ness Tird St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicot! 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 





ARCHIBALD Cencert 
Aceompanist 


SESSIONS “*c= 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday 





























mAUP>S 





D oe 


aZaMOnDa = 
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VIGTOR HARRI 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume sumbers, 
specialties 
Address — 15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. dagen 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park —_ 
Chicago 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 77 Girard Place, Newark, N. J 
Knabe Piano Use 
Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 14256 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Hi. 
V. COLOMBATI 
VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
Cecilia 
ecilia CRAMER 
Concert — Opera — Recitais 
Address 161 West 86th St., New York Telophons £333 Schayle 
DANIEL L 
VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic eo and Voice Placement 
Studios: te West 110th St., vo ‘ee City 
Telephone Monument 0777 
VOCAL TEACHER AND ool 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubies 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 
(Studio 7A) New York 
Piaza 2600 
THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCH ES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kicaner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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EUNICE HOWARD 


PIANIST 
Management: GUILD HALL, INC. 
113 West 57th Street ew York 


STRASSNER 


Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 
“Would have stirred “ waed pride in many 

= communities.” -—7im 
Studie; 522 Steinway Hall 


‘ GLEASON === 


: STALLINGS 32%. 


8 6 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 





‘os W. S7th St., New York 





be od 2O0U=a~ 


“MEZIO- 


ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST 
Studio: 15 East 38th St., New York 
Lexington 10126 








PROF. PEDRO PONS" 


Graduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; ez-alumnus 
Mastery Duvernini of Paris, France 
Individual Instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil's ang 

{ Ai Covrier, 113 We 
“Phone te oc  eppeianet, 1 to 9p. m., ph ‘sar 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg: Giianpe 








WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. ew 0480 


MUSICAL 


¢ ROSENFIELD 


PIANIST 
71 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Main 1430-W 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
128 22d Street, Jackson eng 3 L. 6 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That-Bullds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 











:* BOMMEL 


ifn a VocaL INSTRUCTION. 

Available for Recitals and Concerts 

1009 Sixth Ave., Corner 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. i. 972 Carcle 


The ¢ Center fer 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 
Complete Catalogues post free on application 

















VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Steniey Compacy of America 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


65 West 70th Street, New York 





aman: nner 





The 
our ad appears 


REASO in this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing planos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a plano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 39th Street New York City 














COURIER January 26, 1928 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


& apoe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built ¥ its ree 
maker : 

{ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 s 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- MAKERS 














The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
=P AN 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Manulacturers oi the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine year 
Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 




















Trafalgar 0848 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 


Aad shold, 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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Civic Music Associations’ Conference 
This Year Surpasses All Previous Events 


Chicago Plays Host to the Four Hundred Delegates—Many Interesting Matters Discussed— 
An Excellent Musical Program 


“The most successful convention ever held by the Civic 
Music Associations of the United States!” This was the 
unanimous verdict voiced by the four hundred delegates 
attending the fifth annual conference of Civic Music Asso- 
ciations following the three day gathering on January 12, 
13 and 14 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, this being the only 
national gathering in the 
world of buyers of con- 
cert and recital attrac- 
tions. 

From 


TIUUVUOUVUUULERULAUULL LE 


the time the 
delegates assembled in 
the west ballroom of 
the Stevens Hotel until 
they wound up their as- 
sembly with a banquet 
in the grand ballroom, 
it was evident to ob- 
servers that they had 
brought to the meeting 
a stronger determina- 
tion than ever before 
to work for the better- 
ment of business and 
artistic conditions in 
their field. 

The conference opened 
at 9 a. m. on Thursday, 
January 12, with a dis- 
cussion, which lasted all 
day, on the merits, de- 
merits, faults and foibles 
of the various artists 
who had appeared be- 
fore the individual civic 
music associations dur- 
ing the current concert 
season. 

As the name of each 
artist was brought up 
an attempt was made to 
get the consensus of the 
meeting as to whether 
that particular singer or 
instrumentalist was an 
attraction of merit. At 
the end of the day a 
list was drawn up which 
bore the names of artists 
who had proven gener- 
ally satisfactory and i 
is expected that those 
on this list will enjoy 
the fruits of their repu- 
tation in the shape of 
numerous engagements. 
There is, however, 
nothing obligatory about 
the list. It is intended 
to serve merely as a 


World Photo 
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Wide 


AND 


Among the artistic features which made the conference 
sa attractive to the delegates were a short recital by the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago under the direc- 
torship of Ethel Leginska, a violin recital by Alfredo San 
Malo, a program of dances by Vera Mirova, and a perform- 
ance of La Tosca at the Auditorium Theater with Claudia 


HUIUULUUNLNUALLALLELUVUUAU ERA 


THE BOYS’ CHOIR OF THE METROPOLITAN 


CHORAL 


in the last act. One was by no means disappointed in the 
work of the orchestra, one of the most important assets in 
the presentation of this opera, which is rather of the Wag 
nerian type of music drama in that the melodies are often 
given to the orchestra though the voice parts are melodious, 
and, as in Wagner, one hears recurring motives. At this 
time the orchestra received the warmth of applause it de- 
M. M 


served from a very large audience. M. M. ¢ 


Molinari Conducts the Philharmonic 


New York Audience Gives the Distinguished Italian 
a Regal Reception, Mixing Cheers with Thunder 
Program an Unusual One 


ous Applause 


3ernardino Molinari, known 
world for his leading of the 


favorably to the musical 
Augusteo concerts in Rome, 
and of the St. Louis 
(U. S. A.) Orchestra 
earlier this season, func 
tioned as guest conduc 
tor of our own Phil- 
harmonic for four con- 
certs, the first of which 
took place at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on 
Tuesday evening, Jan 
vary 17 
The program 
unusual one and 
what lengthy, compris 
ing Beethoven's fifth 
symphony, Corelli's suite 
for string orchestra 
(arranged by Pinelli) 
Moussorgsky’s prelude 
to Khovautchina, De 
bussy’s L’Isle 
(transcribed by 
nari) the Casella musik 
to the ballet, La Giara, 
and Wagner’s Tann 
hauser overture 
Molinari proved to be 
a highly interesting 
leader, fully master of 
the baton and of his 
orchestra. He has a 
picturesque manner of 
directing, his stick de 
scribing decisive mo 
tions not only in per- 
pendicular lines but also 
in arcs, wide sweeps, 
and persuasive beckon 
ings. He crouches low 
at times, and at others 
himself on high 
triumphantly. He never 
however, makes the im 
pression of posing phys 
ically merely for effect 
The nature of the music 
appears to determine his 
weavings and gyrations 
There is no doubt in 
the minds of the listen- 
ers that Molinari feels 
his tonal material sin 
cerely and deeply 
SCHOOL. As an interpreter, he 


Was afl 
Sore 


Joyeuse 


Moli 


raises 


was revived at the Metropolitan possesses a sensitive ap- 
delighted to be photographed preciation of style, and 
Mme. Jeritza shows himself well ac 


guide. 
On the second day of 
the convention the time 


of which Edouardo Petri is the director, shown at one of the rehearsals of Carmen, which 
Opera House on January 13. Judging by the smiling countenances of the boys they 
with the famous prima donna, who is cast in the leading role i this opera. By being snapped with the choir, 


was devoted to discus- 
sion of business matters, 
such as reciproc**v in 
admitting membei. f 
one association to t. 
concerts given by an- 
other association without charge, the obtaining of 
members, holding old members, and similar problems. 

The morning of the third day was devoted to further 
discussion of the list of suggested artists, and the confer- 
ence ended at noon with a huge banquet attended by many 
Eastern and Western concert managers, artists of note, and 
patrons of music. Among the notables whose presence bore 
eloquent testimony to the esteem in which the civic music 
association movement is held generally were Dr. Charles 
Mayor of Rochester, Minn., and Samuel Insull, Mid-West- 
ern public utility magnate, patron of music, and guiding 
spirit behind the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Dr. Mayor told the gathering that music is essential to 
the progress of the human race, and that the civilization of 
a people can be gauged accurately by their musical develop- 
ment. He asserted that people in business need avocations 
aside from their trades and professions, and told the dele- 
gates that music was among the best hobbies. 

Mr. Insull pointed out that the amount of high grade 
talent available to the buyers of concert and recital attrac- 
tions in the smaller cities was made possible only because 
the real burden of bringing out new talent, and attracting 
foreign stars to the United States, was carried by the larger 
organizations in the cities—usually at a financial loss. 

He won hearty applause with the announcement that 
plans were afoot to send really high grade opera into the 
smaller communities where it has heretofore been found 
impractical to present it. He also predicted that there 
would be established in Chicago a large musical foundation 
similar to the Curtis Foundation of Philadelphia and the 
Juilliard Foundation of New York City. 


new 


apparently has put her stamp of approval upon their singing,thus joining her praise with that of the public and press who 


attended the first performance. 


Charles Hackett and Vanni-Marcoux in stellar 
roles. Following the performance, which was attended by 
the entire conference, Claudia Muzio held an informal re- 
ception on the stage of the Auditorium, met most of the 
delegates, and was photographed with groups of them. 
The delegates went home following the convention con- 
vinced that excellent opportunities exist for the growth of 
the Civic Music Association movement, and that this move- 
ment offers the most effective method of bringing high 
class music to the smaller communities. R 


Muzio, 


Philadelphia Enjoys Montemezzi Work 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—-The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany, for its seventh performance of the season, gave Monte- 
mezzi’s Love of the Three Kings at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with a strong cast. Helen Stanley sang and acted 
the role of Fiora extremely well, the acting being notable, 
for much of the time the heroine must only listen or assume 
a pose expressive of her feelings. The Archibaldo was sung 
by Adamo Didur, who created the part at its American 
premiere in New York in 1914. Didur was in splendid voice, 
and gave his usual unquestioned interpretation of this 
dramatic and difficult role. Paul Althouse, as Avito, sang 
well throughout. doing especially fine work in the last act. 
Nelson Eddy, as Manfredo, made a lasting impression with 
the use of his beautifully toned, smooth baritone, proving 
himself admirably suited to the part, and arousing a keen 
interest as to his future career in the musical world. 

The lesser roles were well filled by Albert Mahler as 
Flaminio and Ruth Corbett as Ancella, while in its one 
opportunity the chorus did unusually well, singing the dirge 


quainted with traditions, 
even while he does not 
permit them to dominate 
him. On the contrary, 
he appears to be en 
gaged chiefly in pro 
claiming his own cerebral and emotional reactions to th 
pages before him. 

Emotion, in fact, is the keynote to the Molinari readings, 
and that is readily comprehensible in view of his Italian 
nativity. He loves the flow of the lyric strain, and the glow 
of rich colorings. Stirring rhythms and dramatic climaxes 
also speak to him with eloquence. 

Excess of sound has no place in Molinari’s scheme of 
dynamics, and his accents never try to startle through calcu 
lated unexpectedness or sensationalism, 

All in all then, Molinari is a conductor of parts, and on 
thoroughly merited to appear in the list of distinguished 
leaders whom the Philharmonic is featuring here. 

The audience received the visitor with every mark of 
favor, and he was applauded and cheered into making end 
less recall trips before the footlights. 

Prague Teachers’ Chorus to Sing in Ann Arbor 

The University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, is the first 
of the large educational institutions to contract for an ao 
pearance of the Prague Teachers’ Chorus early next year 
The Chorus will tour the United States during 1928-29 
under the management of M. H. Hanson. 

Gigli in Havana 

R. E. Johnston, manager of Beniamino Gigli, received the 
following cablegram from Havana, Cuba, where Mr. Gigli 
is appearing: “First concert of Gigli with the Pro Arte 
Musicale a wonderful success. Audience delirious. Would 
not leave, demanding encore after encore. (Signed) 
Musicarte.” 
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Mid-Western Metropolis a iy ot Catture 
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this 


GRAND Perhaps the greatest influence for 
city has been the St. Cecilia Society, 
was organized forty-five years ago by a group of 
musical women, who, with those who later joined 
worked faithfully and untiringly to develop the 
ymmunity. The society now numbers 
members, presents pro 
sponsors two concert 
gular artist recital course, and a course of 
musical during Lent, which features the 
rican artist It owns its own clubhouse, which 
building ever built for music by women. This 
ine auditorium seating over seven hundred, a 
seating two hundred, library, ballroom, din 
kitchens and dressing rooms. 
sident, Mrs. Estella H. Osborne, is a com 
business woman, and an indefatig 
original ideas. The other officers 
Clara H. Davis, who was one ot 
house the first meeting was held; 
ident, Mrs. Thomas C. Irwin; recording 
Wendell R. Buss; corresponding secretary, 
treasurer, Mrs. George Van Wiltenburg ; 
Fuller, Mrs. F. R. Lusk, Mrs 
Palmer, Mrs. Harry E. Shaw, 
and Mrs. Harry C. Steinmann. The chairman of the Plan 
of Work ¢ which arranges for all artist recitals 
and regi Bertha E. Kutsche. 
Chorus of sixty women’s voices, which 
ars by Harold Tower, is now led 
is organist and choirmaster at 
Baptist Church, where he directs a mixed 
For its program on March 18, it will 
ongs of the Madonna by May Strong, a 
Rapids woman, now on the faculty of North- 
liversity, Evanston, Ill, and the University School 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. This composition won the 
Presser prize for one thousand dollars for the 
position for women’s voices 
was a St. Cecilia Orchestra, which be 
and later the Grand Rapid Sym- 
ra, and under Karl Wecker, who is head of 
nent in Grand Rapids Junior College, gave 
year this has not 
music lovers that it 


good music in 
which 
nim 

them, 
musical taste of the 
six hundred 

grams by its 
courses, its re 


have 


active and associate 
own members, and 
morning s given 
young Ame 
was the first 
contains 
smaller 
ing room, 
The present 


p tent m 


studio 


usician, a good 
able worker, with many 
are: first vice-president, 
the i« 
ond vice-pres 
secretary, Mrs 
Mrs. W. J. Mille 
lirectors, Mrs. Glenwood ( 
C. B. Newcomb, Mrs. H. J 


and at whose 


yunders 


ommittee, 
programs, 1S 
Cecilia 


ral there 
ic Orchestra, 


depat 
orious programs or about a 
a but is h d by all 
reoTgalize 
a musical extension department which 
and does much to spread 
music Che department with the assist- 
ance of the Parent-Teacher’s Association, has just organized 
for Christmas carolling. 
lected and given to the Amer 
work among the families of dis- 
has two junior groups, one of 
fourteen years of age, which is led 
Utley, and one of young people from 
four, led by Cornelia Hopkins. 
Cecilia has always evinced a keen interest in 
the Peterboro movement, as Mr. MacDowell played at the 
ion of its building, and Mrs. MacDowell has made 
a Long before the organization of the na 
M: 1cDowell League, the club had a MacDowell com 
was doing its bit for the support of the work 
iad the distinction of furnishing the first pres- 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Edwin F. 
years later another, Mrs. Charles B. Kel 
ex-presidents, Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, 
»f the Great Lakes district The club 
April 12, 13 and 14 to the State Federation 


Che society has 
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service to the community is the 
chorus of ninety voices, led for 
Campbell, now conducted by 
music in the public schools 
Teachers’ Orchestra of fifty-five 
ized by Mr. Mattern, has been 
programs, a number of concerts 
the city, the proceeds of 
school orchestras These 
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of the Grand Rapids Conservatory 
of Music 
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organizations will assist in the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Grand Rapids Furniture Market. 
The Schubert Club is a member of fhe Associated Glee 
Clubs of America. 

Mr. Mattern, who came here from Rochester, N. Y., has 
been introducing a very constructive and educational pro- 
gram of work in the schools. He has an able corps of 
assistants, consisting of forty grade teachers, and the fol- 
lowing high teachers: Merwyn Mitchell, Frank 
Showers, Glen Litton, Theodore Fryfogle, E. H. Anderson, 
1 mard Glover, Arthur Williams, Nellie Goss, Bessie Lind- 
ley, Florence Best, Florence Dickinson, Nina Coye, and 
Helen Rabbers, with Karl Wecker and Lillian Griffen in 
Junior College. An additional course this year is that in 
voice training classes both normal and high school, con- 
ducted by Frank Showers after the Universal Song Sys- 
tem as originated and taught by Frederick Haywood of 
the Eastman School of Music in Rochester. Mr. Showers 
will teach this same course next summer at the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor. The local schools have had 
for several years classes in violin, harmony, history of 
music and music appreciation, and have given credits for 
outside music study. At Vocational High School Mr. Mat- 
tern has organized ensemble classes open to all high school 
students of the city, with specialists to teach every instru- 
ment. There is also an inter-high orchestra, which is com- 
posed of the best players of the school orchestras, and a 
conducting class in charge of Mr. Mattern, which trains 
high school pupils in handling the baton, and gives them 
practical conducting of their own school orchestras. 

Filling a long-felt want is the Grand Rapids Conservatory 
of Music, which has grown so rapidly that twice in its 
short existence it has had to seek more commodious quar- 
ters. Under its able president and manager, Oscar Cress, 
and its efficient secretary, Mrs. it has associated un- 
der one roof many good teachers in every line of music 
endeavor. Some of the leaders in each department are 


school 


Cress, 














ESTELLA H. 
president of the 


OSBORNE, 
St. Cecilia Society. 


Oscar Cress, Bertha Seekel, Julia Krapp, 
Helene Verspoor, Cecil W ierda, piano ; 
gan; Kathryn Strong Gutekunst, 
Karl Wecker, violin, harmony, 
Keller, violin; Louise Evans, cello. All orchestral and 
band instruments are taught, and there are departments of 
French, expression and dramatic art. An orchestra and a 
glee club have been organized. Monthly pupils’ recitals 
are given as well as frequent faculty concerts. 

One whose work is notable with young and old is Harold 
Tower, organist and choirmaster at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral, and accompanist for the Schubert Club. His choir of 
forty happy and well-disciplined boys and twenty men holds 
three rehearsals a week, and, besides the church services, 
usually gives two concerts a year, and is always ready to 
sing for any worthy cause. Mr. Tower has organized and 
manages a well-equipped summer camp, which is a great 
attraction for the boys. It is located about twenty miles 
from the city on a small lake surrounded by ample grounds, 
donated by William H. Anderson, a banker of Grand Rap- 
ids, in memory of his son. 

William Van Gemert for years has directed the Holland 
Male Chorus Excelsior, and was also for several years di- 
rector of Germania Chorus. Mr. Van Gemert brings to 
his choruses his thorough old-world training, and they do 
excellent work. He has recently organized an amateur or- 
chestra which contains forty pieces. In his school, the 
Van Gemert Academy of Music, he teaches piano, voice, 
violin, harmony, and history and appreciation of music. 

Reese Veatch is one of our busiest directors. He leads 
the choirs of Plymouth Congregational and Burton Heights 
Methodist Episcopal churches. Until recently he was di- 
rector of the Schumann Chorus, a business woman's or- 
ganization, and as a local manager has brought many prom- 
inent artists to the city. He is head of the department of 
music in the Davenport- McLachlan Business Institute, and 
has a large private class in voice work. One of his pupils, 
Olin Bowen, won the district prize in the contest ar- 
ranged two years ago by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Another vocal teacher who has a large class is J. Jans 
Helder. He directs two choirs in Trinity Community Church, 
an adult choir of thirty voices and a junior choir of forty 
voices. ; 

The Andersch Piano School was founded years ago by 
the late Arthur Andersch. It has been taken over by his 
brother Karl, who has two graduates of the school, Sadie 
Spoelstra and Katherine Kriekaard, as his assistants. 

Prominent. in the musical life of the city and a welcome 
addition to’ any program, are Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Fenton, tenor and soprano. Mrs. Fenton has a large vocal 
class, and is head of the voice department of Hope College. 
Her pupils hold many prominent positions throughout the 
country, and her glee clubs and choruses have won many 
prizes. ’ 

Mr. and 
artist-couple. 
makes several 
large class. 
Andrew’s 
and coach. 

Bessie Evans Richardson has taught many of the violinists 
of the city, having a large private class, as well as being on 
the public: school faculty. She comes of a musical family, 
her father, William Evans, having been a cellist and a maker 
of violins. Her brother, John Evans, is leader of one of 
the theater orchestras. 

Among other prominent teachers who have had much to 
do with the musical growth of the city are: Voice—Clara 
H. Davis, Bertha Bradford Murphy, Frances erties Crume, 
Agnus Douglas, and Charles I. H. Mills, who has just ac- 
cepted a position as organist and choirmaster for All Souls’ 
Universalist Church; piano—Marguerite Kortlander, Mar- 
guerite Colwell (who arranged a master class by Clarence 
EFidam for her students last summer), Chester Berger (who 
conducts a popular piano school), Mrs. Lueve Parcell (also 
a music critic), Augusta Rasch Hake, Emma Schneider, 
Klorence Malek Kleynenberg, and Mrs. Joseph Putman 
- the accompanist for the St. Cecilia Chorus) ; organ— 

Verne R. Stilwell, who is organist and choirmaster of Grace 


Carl Sennema, 
Harold Tower, or- 
Jurien Hoekstra, voice; 
history of music; Oliver 


bass, 


Mrs. Eugene Phillips are 
Mrs. Phillips, who is a dramatic soprano, 
concert tours each year, besides teaching a 
Mr. Phillips is organist and choirmaster at St. 
Cathedral, and is besides teacher, accompanist 


another interesting 
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MRS. C. HARLEY BERTSCH, 
president of the Mary Free Bed Guild. 
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Episcopal Church ; and, in violin, the Tullers—three brothers, 
Sherman, Curtis, and Clyde. 

L. L. Cayvan, whose vocation is being superintendent of 
the Hekman Biscuit Company and whose avocation is music, 
deserves mention for his devotion to the art, for his en- 
thusiasm for the best kinds of music, and for his kindly 


DAVID MATTERN, 
supervisor of public school music, director of the Schubert 
Club and the Teachers’ Orchestra 


assistance to young musicians. He himself plays all the 
stringed instruments, and has the most extensive library of 
orchestral and chamber music scores and records of classical 
compositions in the city. 

Excellent work is done in the music department ot Mary- 
wood School of Sacred Heart Academy. Sister Evangelista, 
assisted by Sister Immanuel, has charge of the piano, voice, 
harmony, history, and appreciation classes, while Albin 
Preusse has the violin classes and directs a string ensemble. 
There are about sixty-five students, and frequent pupil and 
faculty recitals are held. 

At Calvin College the 
vocal music and theory of 


music 
music. 


department specializes in 
There is a Girls’ Glee 


MARJORIE McKEON CRAWFORD, 


local manager of the Philharmonic Concert Course. 


Club, a Men’s Glee Club, and a Fre shman Glee Club, besides 
a ier chorus of over one hundred voices. There is also 
a college band. The great contribution to the city’s musical 
life is the annual presentation of Handel’s Messiah at 
Christmas time, and some other great oratorio in the spring. 
Seymour Swets is at the head of this department. 

Grand Rapids has a unique institution in the School for 
Sacred Music, started about a year ago by Irving Rogers. 
It already has 150 students and plans to specialize in the de- 
velopment and preparation of music for church and evan- 
gelistic work, and in promoting bands and orchestras in 
churches and Sunday schools. It also does considerable 
charity work. The faculty consists of Harry Bundy, voice 
teacher, who is leader of the choirs at Calvary, Berean, and 
Second Baptist Churches, and also of choirs at Middleville 
and Hastings; E. J. Whittington, strings, who has recently 
moved here from Battle Creek; Leonard Greenway, piano 
and pipe organ; and Mrs. Roger, brass and percussion 
instruments. 

This city has been particularly fortunate in having two 
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organizations which bring to its music lovers the greatest 
available artists. James DeVoe’s Philharmonic Concert 
Course presents five concerts a year, at prices so reasonable 
as to be within the reach of all. This year we have had 
Marion Talley, Lawrence Tibbett, and John McCormack, 
with Heifetz and Gieseking yet to come. The local manager 
is Marjorie McKeon Craw ford, a former newspaper woman, 
possessing tact, energy, and ability. 

The Mary Free Bed Guild has been active for fifteen years 
in bringing first class musical attractions to Grand Rapids. 
It was the first to bring to us John McCormack, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, and Marion Talley. The last concert presented 
by the guild was by Rosa and Carmela Ponselle. It gives 
the proceeds of these concerts to the Clinic for Crippled 
Children, and is the only organization in the country which 
uses music as its main income for charity work. 

On January 12 the annual election was held, the officers 
now being as follows: president, Mrs. C. Hartley Bertsch; 
first vice- oa. Antoine B. Campau; second vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Gordon Barber; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Oscar Waer; executive secretary, Rosamund Rouse; treas- 
urer, Florence King. The two new board members are Mrs. 


John A. Klise and Mrs. J. W. Warner. H. B. R: 


Orchestral Library Given to Baltimore 
Symphony 
3altimore Municipal Director of Music, 
Huber, announces that George Siemonn, well known 
more pianist and composer, has given his entire 
library to the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
monn has long been identified with the musical life o 
more in general and the activities of 
phony Orchestra in particular. Several ago he ap 
peared at a concert of the orchestra, conductiag one of his 
own compositions. The Siemonn gift enriches the library 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra with three Haydn 
symphonies (the Abschied, Oxford, and D major), Bee 
thoven’s second and fifth and Mozart’s G minor. Numer 
ous overtures, including several by Mendelssohn, Meyer 
beer, Gluck and Beethoven are in the collection ther 
with an array of briefer numbers for orchestra including 
several Chopin polonaises. Mr. Huber states that Mr 
monn’s generous gift will greatly facilitate the activ 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 
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Antonio Scotti 


Twenty-eight Years at the Metropolitan 
His Heart in the Roles He Loves 


L’Oracolo—and San Francisco’s Chinatown 





Din and crash of traffic became a gay whirl—a gayety 
finding new sounds in New York’s strange medley of line 
and rhythm and tone. New color in her vibrant beating! 
With it was blended the thrill which comes with the realiza- 
tion of an old and persistent fancy. I was really hurrying 
toward my first meeting with Antonio Scotti. 

Antonio Scotti! ‘A pondering student of life, perhaps. 
Students of life live. Is he as I think? The whirl about 
caught thoughts, and answered them—answered detached 
queries with throbbing reassurance. “He is; he is!” was 
its answer. That was good. A Scotti as you would have 
him! 

And now he stands at his door. Words of greeting are 
extended in answer to his welcome. The answer in the 
streets’ clatter is true. “He is”’—just as you would have 
him. 

ie oe * 
years of my life have been spent in 
America,” he said. “I feel that I belong to two generations 
of your country; to those who heard me first twenty-eight 
years ago, I seem always new, and to the boys and girls, 
I am new. It is a satisfaction to me, and I am happy. But 
I am not always happy. Were I a painter, a physician, a 
lawyer, anything but a singer, I should look forward al- 
ways. But the voice!” And his raised hands proved the 
hope lessness of it. They said, “Who can tell?” 

“Gatti says, ‘Scotti, have a long, healthful 
though he says it in jest, he knows, and I do, too, 
career has been exceeding long, and I think it 
remarkable. 

“T sing for the love of singing. I sing for love of my 
father and my mother. My heart, I can put it here,”—he 
made a graceful gesture tows ard the little table before him 
“and I tell you I am sincere, and I thank God for it. 

He seemed to enjoy in secret what he was pl anning next 
to tell. “Many times I receive letters from students, asking 
me how long I studied this role or that. I do study. yes. 
But not as they mean. You see, I have no piano here! 
The spirit of imitation is in me. I don’t know how it 
comes. When you leave me, I shall walk and talk as you 
do”—a jolt. that—“it is something I can’t explain. 

“T travelled to San Francisco with my company, and of 
course, I sang L’Oracolo there. The manager asked me if 
I cared to visit the Chinese quarter, and I was glad to go 
back there, though I had visited it many years before 
that was before the earthquake. The Chief of Police was 
introduced to me as ‘The Scarpia of Chinatown,’ and he 
was one of our party. 

“We went first to a very strange place, where there were 
many white women and Chinese gamblers. They wer 
seated at tables’—there they were, the little tables, and by 
raising his eyebrows. by relaxing his muscles, by deft use 
of his hands, a motley troupe of humans come from no- 
where. They dealt cards, and what a cold. chilly gambler 
Scotti seemed. He dismissed them all, and it was good to 
have Scotti, the  story-teller 
back again. His “Scarpia of 


“Twenty-eight 


life!’ and 
that my 
has been 


head, but I did know I was right! It is just so that I study.” 

Thoughts come quickly to Antonio Sco tti. They 
him to San Francisco a moment and now he looks up 
quickly to ask, “This room has four walls And then he 
says, “The stage is as this to me. I am apart from the 
audience, from the people with whom I sing. I am not as 
myself. I am the role I sing. ‘Were my mother in the very 
front row, and should she wave to me, I would never se¢ 
her. The audience means much to me, even so. I told 
them when my twenty-fifth year at the Metropolitan was 
celebrated they do all this for me, and yet | little for 
them. It is they who give. Financial reverses made 
offers to sing in concert very tempting. But I couldn’t do it 
Singing with lights thrown everywhere, over the audiencs 
over the stage; singing with people close about on the plat 
form—I couldn’t do it.” 

The roles which have so claimed Scotti have woven le 
about him. There is a strange illusion about all he under 
takes. And where is illusion in the concert hall? 

There is a corner in Scotti’s home where portraits of 
father and his mother stand. They, too, have 
strong and sincere, and there is a wistful charm about his 
mother’s mouth which makes her very much as Duse. It is 
a patient face, the face of Scotti’s mother, and it i 
with complete understanding and patience 

With characteristic enthusiasm, Scotti unrolled a 
and interesting story of the Scotti seal, and pointed with no 
little pride to the azure blue of it, to the plumes and helmet 
to the stars—emblems of the gallantry, the fortitude, the 
perseverance, the faith of his Soha ars. They have Send 
their way to him—have become a vital part of the legenc 

Antonio Scotti has said that he for love 
carried his voice far and wide; it has brought him to us for 
twenty-eight faithful years He is a great legend M. H 
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Chinatown” guided him to a 
weird club, where the wall dec- 
orations are long panels of 
paper fastened in slits along 
the walls, and they record the 
names of deceased members. 
The club is reached by a long 
board walk. and as Mr. Scotti 
and his fellow guests entered, 
two Chinese were quitting their 
haunt. Quick as a wink, a 
shuffling Chinese, shoulders 
high, hands clasped, and head 
down faced the departing club- 
men. He muttered strange 
sounds as he passed them, this 
pseudo Oriental, who even now 
shuffled along the carpeted room 
as he told his story. “Both 
Chinese stopped and looked at 
me,” he said, with a hint of 
pride, “and when they saw I 
was white they muttered some- 
thing and went along. My 
manager wondered what had 
come over me, but I said to 
him, ‘Do you remember the sO 
scene in L’Oracolo where the 
gamblers are thrown from the 
room and Chin Fen makes 
mumbling sounds? They 
stopped, both Chinese, and now 
I know that I do that scene 
right.” My manager shook his 
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ANTONIO SCOTTI 
stood still and posed while he 
told Viafora a story of one ex- 
citing first night at the 
It was the opening of 
stage 


to kidnap a little boy by entic- 
large orange 


y. But 
Scotti was nervous and counted 
time too soon. 
child waited for the third mo- 


The youngster 
was kidnapped in a rush, 


ger stiffened, and he began what 


but the child told him in 
few—words 
that his counting was at fault. 
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Opera Company Travels 


Interesting Facts Regarding the Coast- 10-Coent Tour Which Begins Next Week 


happens when a 


What 
“gaited” 
scatter its 
} 


great opera company, 


for metropolitan existence, sets forth on a tour 
gems before the provi icials, The 
present moment by the 


form of a notable demonstra 


artistic ques- 


tion is being answered at the Chicago 
Civ 
tion 

Following a performance of Martha at the Auditorium 
Theater on the January 28, the great lyric insti 
tution will depart coast-to-coast tour, 
eml different states and 

April 2 

three spe- 
} 


Company in th 


( dpe Ta 


evening I 

hag and hagvgag I 
Dag and DagRage Ona 
racing uneteen cities in tourteen 


keeping the organization on the jump until 
Boston provi ae s the initial “jump” and thither 
cial trains convey rtistic personnel and last minute 
gage, after having be preceded by daily shipments of bag 
preceding two weeks. A two 

trans-con 


gage Cal iroughout the 
weeks’ s¢ nstitut the longest halt in the 
tinental art parade and this “stand” alone involves $15,000 in 
and — fares, $11,000 in baggage 
$12,000 labor « other 
idea of what is involved 
in transplanting Chicago's from its 
communities which “borrow” the institution 
that a trunk is 
There 
some 


railroad excess 
narees, 


items of similar 


aming and harges, and 
magnitude An 
resident lyric company 


native heath t 
msideration of the fact 
transport arrangements 


building, 


may be had from c 
the smallest item listed in the 
are enough handled to crowd a 
thing over 1,750 trunks ! 
Throughout trip a 
quartered on two 
and compartment cars, 
each instance two diners 
After the Boston following Monday finds the 
company singing Resurrection at Rochester, N. from 
which point a jump is made to Akron, Ohio, for a stay of 
remainder of the week is devoted to Detroit, 
Jumbus, Ohio; Chattanooga and Memphis, 
Okla.; Wichita Falls and San Antonio, Tex. ; 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Oakland and Sacramento, Cal.; Seattle, 
Portland, Denver, Lincoln and Minneapolis, where the tour 
ends on April 2 with a performance of Tannhauser 
While the great opera moves in and out of 
town easily, its moving undoubtedly the 
form of carriage known to the modern 
It the company did not owe it to the local guar 
f every city on its itinerary to travel cheaply em ugh 
reach of a large number of 
communities, it might proceed from place to place in a com- 
paratively though a very expensive one As 
its mode of travel must be accounted economical, for 
board of experts to effect sav 
ings at every possible juncture; but it can not be accounted 
inexpensive, for the expenses underwritten for its tour aggre 
280,000. For its baggage expenses alone, including 
excess, handling and repairs, $191,500 was paid 
ut for last season's tour Chis sum not onl 
magnitude of the company’s annual cultural parade 
continent ; it will also suggest the physical bulk of the 
pertormances of 
separated cities 
twenty-nine special baggage cars, 
lengtl No single railroad com 
many baggage wars of such unusual 
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SIGMUND SPAETH 


ot making the public musical. His own book, The 
Sense of Music, is « work of optimism, and its 
ception has proved that its author’ s belief in the 
man’s interest in music, if bro. 
manner, is fully justified 

Dr. Spaeth |} 


Common 
public re- 
ordinary 
him in the propet 


KNOW I ry le 1ST he devel ped 


structure, for their bulky contents require special end and 
side-doors of abnormal size; accordingly, each company 
transporting the Chicago Civic Opera on part of its tour 
supplies its proportionate share of these gigantic cars for 
the entire itinerary. 

With the scenery move the costumes of chorus and prin 
cipals, the lighting equipment, the special tackle for manipu 
lating its scenery, and special devices for various scenic ef 
fects required in this or that opera. The spears for Aida 
and the lances for Carmen, to say nothing of armor for such 
operas as Trovatore, or Lohengrin, must also be accom- 
modated. There is scarcely an opera in the repertory which 
does not demand its particular illusion known as “effects.” 
For instance, in Resurrection the miniature model of a train 
moving towards a distant horizon is employed. Movable 
boats, gondola and even larger ships frequently are used. 

Merely to handle such numerous properties is a task in 
itself. To supervise the handling is a work requiring execu- 
tive capacity of a high order. But to route these properties 
so as to reduce expenses as stringently as possible is the 
task of a specially trained expert. 

Should an opera which, for instance, is to be sung in 
Columbus, Ohio, on February 21, not be used again until 
Portland is visited on March 22, it would be extravagant to 
carry its scenery up and down the country for the interven 
ing month, and this would be shipped, instead, directly from 
Columbus to Portland. But on a large tour, many operas 
are sung, and the problem of so distributing the scenery that 
it takes the most direct rag route, is one which not only 
the baggage expert, but also the artistic heads must collabor- 
ate in solving. 

Thus, last 
Jewels of the 
Dallas, Tex., 


season the scenery and properties for The 

Madonna were sent from Boston direct to 
thence to Detroit, though the company visited 
a dozen cities between these points. Madame Butterfly was 
moved from Chicago to Chattanooga and straight back 
again, for the latter city was the only one on the company’s 
tour to choose Puccini's Japanese tragedy. One set of scen- 

however, which the company does not do long without, 
is i for Aida, which is a favorite everywhere. 

In addition to the special baggage trains, which are brok- 
en up and distributed according to exigencies as the tour 
progresses, each of the two special passenger trains carries 
two baggage cars. In these are stored instruments, the 
forty trunks of music, the artists’ personal baggage and the 
standard lighting and technical equipment curtain to be used 
for all opera performances, everywhere. The only form 
of paraphernalia finding its way into the Pullmans is the 
small musical instrument. The orchestra players own their 
own instruments, and, as their care of violin, cello, flute or 
clarinet is as tender as a mother’s care of her child, few 
members of the orchestra are willing to entrust their 
prized instruments to the baggage car. Only the harp, the 
cymbals, and timpani are sure of never being deprived of 
their rest in the baggage cars ahead. 

To the army of artists the tour presents its vacation 
even though it has also its rigorous side for those 
who must appear at their best before a critical public al- 
most immediately perhaps, after a trying journey. Even 
those members of the company to whom America is familiar 


aspects ; 





Plans Community Concerts 


He has travelled through it as a lecturer on music, and he 
knows by personal experience and contact what sort of 
people live in this territory and how they react to musical 
approach. The plan proposed by Dr. Spaeth, and which 
will be carried out under his direction, is, first of all, to 
undertake the establishment of concert courses in communi- 
ties which have had no regular concert courses up to the 
present time. These courses are to be subscribed to fully 
in advance, and when the subscription lists are closed, there 
will be no chance of obtaining tickets to the concerts of the 
course. There will be no single ticket sal 

Dr. Spaeth, or one of his associates, will go to a town, 
gather together the prominent citizens, and organize an in- 
tensive drive for subscriptions to the concert course. The 
drive will last but a short time—perhaps a week. Those 
who subscribe during that time will be “in”; those who do 
not subscribe will be definitely “out”! At the end of this 
short, imtensive drive, it will be known exactly how much 
money the town has subscribed for its concerts for the fol- 
lowing season. The list of artists controlled by the Com- 
munity Concerts Corporation will then be opened for the 
local directors of the concert course for selection. This list 
includes over two hundred of the most prominent artists in 
the world, and the local committee can decide how the sub- 
scription money shall be spent. The subscriptions for the 
entire course will be five dollars each, and it will be decided 
y the committee what artists are to be engaged. That is, 
the total subscriptions may be used to give five or six, or 
even as many as ten concerts. This will depend upon the 
amount of the total and the taste of the subscribers. Some 
towns may demand a small number of very high priced 
artists, other towns will prefer a larger number of less ex- 
pensive artists. Generally the advice of Dr. Spaeth will be 
to make up a well balanced course, but he emphasizes that 
the local committee may make its own selections, only limited 
by the amount of money to be spent and, of course, the rout 
ings of the artists 

Dr. Spaeth says that it is a satisfaction to him to be asso 
ciated with a thing so practical as this new organization of 
concert managers. In the past, he says, when he gave a 
lecture in a town, and roused the people to a high pitch of 
—— for music, the actual results were always limited 
by the fact that there was no organization to crystailize this 
extienaiaoen into action. Now, he says, the enthusiasm once 
aroused, he will be in a position to place before the people 
of the town a definite plan of procedure by which at small 
individual sa they may have a regular concert course. Dr 
Spaeth is sure that the new plan will result in greatly in- 
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VABEL FARRAR AND THELMA VOTIPKA, 
concert violinist and soprano respectively, the latter mak- 
ing her debut as the Countess in The Marriage of Figaro 

with the American Opera Company. 


creased concert activity throughout the country, greatly 
increased interest in music, and a greatly increased number 
of engagements for the artists controlled by the managers 
associated together in the Community Concerts ( ‘orporation. 
esteem the: privilege of seeing its varied points of interest, 
and a holiday spirit prevails throughout the entire two 
months of the tour. Acquaintances made in a given city 
on one visit, are renewed on the following year. Some- 
times time permits of an outing, and many members of the 
company who own moving picture cameras, count films, 
depicting their jaunts and junkets each spring, among their 
most treasured possessions. 

Following the final performance in Minneapolis, the com- 
pany will disband, in the ci A of cases to depart for 
Eastern seaports whence Europe may be reached. Some of 
the company, however, will return to Chicago, where sev- 
eral of the members have homes. Even many of the Ameri- 
can singers have engagements abroad which will occupy 
their time, with a portion of it discounted for needed vaca- 
tions, until another season of opera is begun at the Audi- 
torium in November, 1928. And at the close of that Audi- 
torium season the company will start on another tour. 

The tour is independent of the home season in Chicago, 
and the 2,500 guarantors who support the latter have no 
part in its financing. This places upon the management 
responsibility for making the tour self-supporting, an end 
accomplished by a local underwriting in each city visited, 
usually undertaken by the -Chamber of Commerce or a 
group of music enthusiasts. The entire tour in its every 
phase is under a distinctly separate executive staff, headed 
by Clark A. Shaw, tour manager. The latter’s extensive 
experience in touring has evolved an elaborate system of 
economics in the absence of which the tremendous 
would preclude the tour. 

The almost priceless art treasures constituting the physi- 
cal equipment are at all times surrounded by every known 
protection in insurance form. It is not uncemumon for bag- 

gage cars to become lost, but such a thing never has hap- 
pened to the Chicago company. Fires in baggage care are 
of frequent occurrence, due to a hot box on an axle, live 
cinders finding their way through a ventilator, defective 
electric wiring, and similar causes. The Civic Opera has 
had only one such experience, and on that occasion the fire 
was extinguished with no great damage beyond the fright 
suffered by Pagliacci’s donkey, and the goat employed in 

Cc 
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American Opera Company Gives Marriage of 
Figaro 

On January 17 Mozart's Marriage of Figaro was the 
attraction at the Gallo Theatre, where the American Opera 
Company is giving a season of opera in English. 

The performance was in all respects on a par with the 
excellent standard that has been set by this company of 
American artists. Ample justice was done to Mozart’s 
scintillating and difficult music, while the stage setting, cos- 
tuming and mis-en-scene were worthy of the musical excel- 
lence of the performance. 

The title role was sung by George Fleming Houston, who 
both vocally and histrionically showed a marked improve- 
ment over his work of last season. Thelma Votipka (debut) 
as Countess Almaviva sang in true Mozartian style, investing 
her part with the dignity required. Her voice is large, and 
of fine quality, while her musicianship gave ample authority 
to her interpretation of the role. 

Other excellent artists in the 
Susanna, Louise Richardson as 
John Moncrieff, Brownie Peebles, J. Frederick Roberts, 
Howard Laramy, Adele Vasa and Rene Bellinger. The 
orchestra was under the able leadership of Eugene Goossens. 


cast were Cecile Sherman as 
Cherubino, Mark Daniels, 


Club to Give Modern American 


Program 

Club of New York has prepared a pro- 
gram of modern American music to be presented in the 
Chickering Hall Salon on Tuesday evening, January 31. 
A concerto for piano by Harold Morris will be played by the 
composer with Walter Chapman at the second piano, and a 
sonata by Marion Bauer will be played by Laurence Schauf- 
fler pianist, and Helen Tas, violinist. Another American 
composer whose name has not been announced also will be 
presented on the program. 
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The Musicians’ 
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Mrs. Harvey D.Ingalsbe, a Teacher of Teachers 


Mrs. Harvey D ages, founder and director of the 
Ingalsbe Music School in Glens Falls, N. Y., and of a 
Normal Class for piano teachers held in New York City, 

in the summer of each year, 

is counted among the fore- 

most pedagogs in the coun- 

try. Her Glens Falls school, 

founded in 1910, has a regis- 

tration of over fifty teachers 

and one thousand pupils, 

while the attendance at her 

New York classes attests her 

psychological knowledge of 

the problems that confront 

music teachers of today. 

Mrs Ingalsbe has held 

pedagogical classes for thirty 

years, and hundreds of teach- 

ers who attended them oc- 

cupy important positions 

throughout the country. Mrs. 

Ingalsbe believes that it is 

HARVEY | part of a teacher’s duty to 

1. SBI see to it that the qualified 

“ pupil is properly launched on 
As a result of this policy 
Ingalsbe music studios in 


career 


fifty 


professional 
chain Oo! ovel 
seven counties surreunding Glens Falls 

Each year since 1913 there has been a convention of 
hers and pupils held in Glens Falls; its pur- 
words of the founder, is “to strengthen the 
great interest already manifested and to create a feeling 
of fellowship between teachers, parents and pupils. At these 
undreds of students of the various Ingalshe 
the opportunity of appearing before large 
audiences The conv which are held in the early 
summer, cover a period of three days and have heretofore 
—_ om by one thousand to fifteen hundred persons 
Ingalshe a pupil of William Sherwood 
New E ngland Conservatory in Boston, Bertha Feuring 
in New York and Leopold Godowsky in Berlin 
In acordance opinion that teachers should keep on 
studying, she is still keeping up her work with Frederick 
Schlieder in New York City. Similarly, every teacher who 
attends Mrs. Ingalsbe’s pedagogical classes must give his 
or her word t lo a certain amount of study every year 
in order to maintain the highest possible standard and to 
be thoroughly times Mrs. Ingalsbe be- 
indefatigable and 


there 
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abreast ) the 
lieves, above all thing " 1 worl ; she is 
igated and analyzed every known system of in- 
struction. She employs the new without, however, discard- 
what is good in the The subjects she personally 
Piano, Theory’, Harmony, Musical History, 

and Psychol 
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Irthur Kraft in Concerts 


gram of songs before an 
t Bridgeport, Conn., by Arthur 
ft sang well, and his hearers 
songs and their interpretations 
returned from a trip to Chicago and 
loist for the Mendelssohn 
rgan recital. The following letter 
ncerns the former appearance, hav 
nger from the club president 
opportunity to tell you how 
your solo work with the Mendels- 
of the audience proved con- 
{f numbers was judicious and 
and intelligent musicianship were 
appreciated have heard nothing but approval of your 
and club members. With best 
wishes fo continue success.” 
While is Mr. Kraft also sang at a private musicale 
n Aurora, and won many plaudits from the local press 
ne paper s ‘Arthur Kraft was there. which t 
hose who kt gnificance of his name, and who love 
tenor voi en it achieves perfection, is sufficient 
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assurance that the program was a joy. . He has one of 


the most beautiful tenor voices imaginable.” 


Wanda Landowska Concertizing in Europe 


Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist, sailed for Europe re- 
cently, having been obliged to cancel her final New York 
engagement in order to be able to reach Berlin for her 
scheduled concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra. She 
went to her chateau in France for a few days en route, and, 
following the Berlin engagement will tour the Continent and 
England until May. Her itinerary will include seven con- 
certs in seven consecutive days in Italy, and appearances in 
Leipsic, Milan, Switzerland, Belgium, Poland, England, and 
the Scandinavian countries. Mme. Landowska is not plan- 
ning to return to the United States next sedson, for the year 
has been entirely booked abroad, Egypt even having been 
included in the countries she will visit. However, she is 
planning to return to this country the year following. 

Next May, Mme. Landowska will take part in the Bach 
Festival at Strassburg, the program of which has been 
arranged with her expert counsel. af new original detail 
with the artist is that she will briag*t6 the festival not only 
her harpsichords, but als@™her pupil-harpsichordists and 
singers. With them she will play two and three harpsi- 
chords, and also accompany them. 

This, from now on, is how Mme. Landowska will treat 
ensemble music, for she believes that only with her pupils 
and followers can the spirit of perfect unity be reached. 
That is the aim and the leading spirit of the Art Center, 
which she has founded at Saint-Leu-la-Foret, near Paris. 
From June until September, classes will be held in the beau- 
tiful Temple of Music erected in her garden. These classes 
draw not only pianists, instrumentalists and singers from 
many countries, but also writers, music critics, painters and 


“Her voice has the 
great charm of 
being always per- 
fectly in tune.” 


The New York Evening Post 


said the about May Peter- 
son soprano, formerly Opera 
and Metropolitan Opera 


above 


Comique 
Compan) 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
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Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


philosophers. Obviously they form an exceptional audience, 
and one can understand what level the pupils must attain in 
order to play before them 


William Simmons’ Appearances Attract 


Attention 


William Simmons, American baritone, was one of the 
soloists at the first private concert of the year by the Mun- 
dell Choral Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. He sang Leoncavallo’s 
aria from the Prologue to Pagliacci; also selections by 
Handel and Samuel Arnold, a Vermont folk song, and a 
Mozart duet from Don Giovanni with Anna Case, who was 
also a soloist at this concert. Another recent engagement 
for Mr. Simmons was a recital before the Art Society of 
Pittsburgh, at which he presented a comprehensive program 
ranging from numbers by Secchi and Handel to composi- 
tions by Wintter Watts and Manna-Zucca. The Pittsburgh 
press was enthusiastic over Mr. Simmons’ singing, the Post 
publishing the following headline over .a complimentary 
review of the appearance: “Ovation Given William Sim- 
mons, Baritone, At Art Society.” 

On Christmas evening, Mr. Simmons 
the Atwater Kent radio hour. 


was a soloist on 


Warren to Open Summer School 


Frederick Warren, who has a winter studio on Fifty- 
ninth ee New. York, recently bought himself a place at 
Madison, N. H., and will conduct a summer school there, 
beginning he summer, for vocal students and those pre- 
paring for the stage. Mr. W arren is going to have a stage 
on which performances can be given, and there will be open 
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air concerts which will give pupils an opportunity of gain- 
ing experience by singing in public. 

Madison is on Silver Lake and lies right in the heart of 
the White Mountains on the road between Lake Winne- 
pesaukee and the Conways. The road leads through the 
beautiful valley in which lies Lake Chocorua, and then 
clumbs up the long grade of Crawford Notch. Madison is 
in the very center of one of the most popular playground 
regions in America and students who go to Madison to be 
with Mr. Warren will not only have the privilege of ex- 
pert instruction but will also enjoy a summer holiday as 
well. 


Edythe Browning Wins Success on Gigli Tour 


After a four weeks’ 
Ann Arbor and Detroit, 


tour which included appearance at 
Mich., Winnipeg, Can., and Denver, 
Col., as assisting artist to Gigli, Edythe Browning has re- 
turned to New York crowned with success. Mr. Gigli 
himself said to her that he never before had been so pleased 
with any singer who toured with him. This was due to her 
brilliant soprano voice, artistic singing, and charming per- 
sonality. 

Born in Columbus, Ohio, Miss Browning began her studies 
with a local teacher whom she soon outgrew. She appeared 
extensively in her home city and its environs, with orchestras 
and in concerts. At the age of fifteen she sang in a mixed 
choir as the soprano soloist of a leading church, and her 
work along this line was so successful that she was asked 
to sing in every important church in Columbus, particularly 
when such choral works as E lijah and Creation were given. 
Invited to St. Louis as a guest artist for a limited engage- 
ment, her success was so pronounced that she was induced to 
remain for six weeks 

As soon as she was old enough, 
Columbus for New York, where she 
with Mme. Braarud. She has been soloist with the St. 
Cecilia Club and other singing societies. So versatile is her 
talent that she has appeared as soloist in churches of every 
denomination, Episcopal, Congregational and Hebrew. Last 
year Miss Browning sang Santuzza in a performance of 
Cavalleria Rusticana at the Fifty-Second Street Theater, 
New York City, and during the past summer she was in- 

vited to sing the leading soprano roles in Forza del Destino 
ind Aida at Starlight Park, New York’s only outdoor 
oP ra house. 

Edythe Browning’s operatic repertory includes, besides 
the three operas mentioned, I! Trovatore and Pagliacci. 
She sings all the important soprano arias from the standard 
operas, and her collection of songs comprises over one 
hundred numbers, by Grieg, Schubert, Debussy, Hageman, 
Rachmaninoff, La Forge, and other composers. Miss 


Miss 


3rowning left 
enrolled immediately 


EDYTHE BROWNING 


Browning is a gifted linguist and sings in French, Italian, 
Russian, Jewish, German and Spanish, besides English. 

An artist of her diversified attainments is assured of suc- 
cess and those who have heard Edythe Browning sing 
predict for her a future of more than ordinary brilliance. 


Pietro Yon Gives Recital 


famous orgs anist and composer gave an organ 
January 22, assisted by prominent 
Ferrers ° 


Vincent de 


Pietro Yon, 
recital on Sunday evening, 
soloists and full choir, at St. 
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Private Lesson Periods Now Being Reserved 


Mr. Raab Will Also Conduct Repertoire-Interpretation-Teachers Classes and “Technic and How to Study” 
Classes During the Summer Master School from June 25 to Aug. 4, 1928. 
Mr. Raab Will Continue Teaching Throughout the Post Summer Session until September Ist. 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Raab has consented to award the following Free Fellowships: 
March 1 to September 1, 1928, 
Two private lessons weekly of 30 minutes each. 
June 25 to August 4, 1928, 
Two private lessons weekly of 30 minutes each. 
Two Repertoire-Interpretation-Teachers Classes weekly of 114 hours each. 
Two Technic and “How to Study” classes weekly of 14 hours each. 
Application blanks on request. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished 
with each room. Prices reasonable. Early reservation necessary. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST. FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 10 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ CMicign Males HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
5 od aaa LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
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roblem of Sci | ore 


An Article in Two Parts by Henry Ostrovsky 


Progress moves today at such a pace that in the hurrying 
forward march a few things seem to be left untouched as 
if by accident. Even in this age of almost universal ad 
vancement there are still some things where the hands of 
the ancients left them, and this is true in relation to thought, 
creeds, beliefs, actions and the effects of them all. Those 
things which have been caught in the wheel of progress have 
been lifted to astonishing heights, while those left behind 
appear by contrast so primitive that they arouse our aston- 
ishment 

The art of instrumental playing, and especially the teach- 
ing of it, when compared with progress in other fields of 
human endeavor offers a great contrast, and one that un 
fortunately is unfavorable to the musical art. This is sur- 
prising, and the more we study the position of artistic play- 
ing, the greater our wonder. It seems strange that this 
particular art should find itself neglected and forgotten by 
the spirit of progress, considering that instrumental playing 
of today is quite a new product of civilization, the creation 
of the last two centuries, also considering its glorious 1! 
ginning, and the goal to which it is or should be striving 
is close in view 

For after all, 


re 


artistic playing is a simple problem, in 
volving two elements, the spiritual and the physical. The 
spiritual is involved in the problem of musical talent, whil« 
the physical is involved because the hand is the executing 
agent. In other words the two-fold problem involves 
(1) the individuality of the artist, and (2) the hands of the 
artist. The ideal manner of teaching artistic instrumental 
playing, the kind which will prevent mass failures and turn 
out excellent players in sufficient numbers, will be de- 
termined when we have solved the problem of the develop 
ment of individuality, and also the development of capable 
hands. 

How much advancement has been made 
tion of these problems? 

I am afraid that my answer to this will not be a pleasing 
one. Still it might be of interest just the same. 

I have given all my life to this problem, and have invented 
and perfected certain things which happen to be of use to 
all, from the beginner upwards, and from the famous player 
downwards. For these reasons I might perhaps be able to 
reveal to you something interesting and useful 

My inventions, as those of a great many others, can be 
looked upon from two angles, their usefulness and the gap 
they filled, the existence of which was not known until they 
came along and filled it As we go on with this in view we 
may encounter one gap after another. This may cause us 


towards the solu 


PART I 


(James Levey, formerly first violin of the London String 
Quartet, now teaching in New York, has called the atten- 
tion of the Musicat Courter to this interesting article. The 
author is an enthusiast who has not only determined the 
difficulties which are placed in the way of the young artist 
by his own hands but has also invented apparatus to be used 
in hand training. Mr. Levey is using this apparatus in his 
teaching wherever it appears necessary, and speaks highly 
of its efficiency.—The Editor.) 


to look for further means to fill such a gap, and to be 
thankful when we get them. 

Concerning the present position of teaching instrumental 
technic, I am afraid there is no beginning. What I mean 
to say by this is, that as matters stand, in the case of the 
most urgent problem of instrumental teaching, which is the 
manual problem, there is no evidence of the first step forward 
being taken,—namely the realization of the full significance 
of the problem. 

How many realize that to take up artistic playing means 
in the first place to entrust the hand with a task of difficulty 
such as has no parallel? And that should the hand refuse to 
act according to requirements, the artist, the talent, the 
genius, is a still-born product and nothing more? 

If you compare artistic playing to a business, your hands 
are the capital. It would be foolish to plan big things, 
however wonderful they may be, without securing the neces- 
sary capital. Your hand is your bank account. If there is 
very little to your bank account, you soon withdraw it, and 
there is no more to go along with. 

The artist is the one chosen by the gods; he is given the 
spiritual powers to rise high above the heads of the multitude. 
But even the most clever and beautiful bird could not rise 
up and soar to the skies without the proper wings. With- 
out them it is forced to remain down below, among the least 
envied ones, tottering on the ground, never to leave it, never 
to rise skywards. 

The hands for the his wings. His 
soul. The hand 


instrumental artist are 
musical ability is a quality, an agent of the 
is its house. It can be his temple, and also it can be his 
prison. If talent or genius is a seed, the hand is the soil. 
Without the latter you cannot produce anything. Yet the 
attitude to the hand by everybody concerned is such that one 
is astonished and wonders at the indifference, or of taking 
the matter for granted 

You do not see anything about the hands in books on 
the history of music, nor in the musical press of the past or 


present, except an occasional mention of such famous hands 
as those of Paganini. Liszt's and Rubinstein’s hands are 
referred to as being by shape and action phenomenal. 

Composers and system writers impose difficulties on the 
hands, without troubling in the least whether or not the hands 
are capable of coping with them. The discussion of the 
hand is avoided as one of the subjects about which it is bad 
form to talk, or is a thing which, when touched by a finger, 
will explode 

What the position of the present instrumental 
ing is, may be understood to some extent 
with some prominent musicians and artists. 
not long ago. 

It started with a mention of Lindburgh. It was just after 
his great feat, and the subject was on the lips of all. From 
Lindbergh the discussion drifted naturally to transportation. 
One of our company called attention to its marvellous his- 
tory of progress. “Transportation,” said some one, “be- 
gan with man, his burden on his back, and his stick in his 
hand. The first transportation achievement was the do- 
mestication of the burden animals. By steady change and 
progress there came the discovering of the powers of steam, 
and of electricity, and the motor, which led to railroads, 
liners, submarines, and airplanes. By these we can travel 
at terrific speed on land, sea, under the sea, and in the air; 
we can start from one continent and land on another. What 
other story of man’s powers and progress can match this 
wonderful history ?’ 

A second speaker introduced a new note 
sion. “I wonder how we musicians stand 
instrumental technic? We are, of course, 
that would match that of the burden on the back and the 
stick in the hand, but it is certain that our achievements are 
by no means in line with the progress made in transportation 
and other fields. What is even more aggravating is that no 
one seems to care; and no one seems to know exactly how 
we stand. The development of teaching has proceeded in a 
very casual manner, like that of a concern whose methods 
are never questioned, where nothing is ever checked, and 
where stock is never taken.” 

“It should not be difficult,” said another, “to take account 
of musical progress, particularly our methods of teaching, 
if a survey could be made in a business manner. We know, 
for instance, that in the field of the scientific production and 
reproduction of musical sounds, we have accomplished won- 
ders, as in the mechanical piano, the gramaphone, the repro- 
duction of sound by film and light, and the radio. Think of 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Ravel Predicts a Return to Melody 


quartet at his concert at the Gallo Theater, 
first 








And yet he did predict, and his prediction 
was that there would be a revulsion toward 
melody. In fact, he pointed out that he him 
self had already started a revulsion toward 
melody, and although the experiments that 
were begun in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century in excessive harmonization 
were still being tried, yet if one looked a lit- 
tle deeper one must perceive that the har- 
monic concept was running its course and 
reaching its end. He pointed out that in De- 
bussy’s quartet the tendency was almost en- 
tirely harmonic, while in his own he turned 
definitely to melody (Debussy’s string quar 
tet was first heard in 1893 and Ravel’s quar 
tet was written ten years later). It may be 
well to indicate at this point that Debussy’s 
trend was more and more towards the har 

monic throughout his lifetime, and although he possessed 
genuine melodic gift, he was a constant seeker after color 
what was known in those days impressionism. Ravel 
has definitely escaped from impressionism, if it is an escape, 
which is a question which cannot be argued here. However 
that may be, Ravel allied himself with the melodists and he 
believes that the music of the future will be melodic music 

At the same time Ravel does not decry or ridicule present 
experiments in harmony. He feels that music advances in 
a jerky manner, going beyond its peak in a series of experi 
ments and then reverting to something more useful, en- 
riched by the efforts of the experimenters. He points out 
that France, where the impressionistic school had its birth, 
and its greatest strength has been the least influenced by 
Schoenberg and the school of discord. He also points out 
that the school of modern France has influenced music the 
world over and has had, particularly, a great influence on 
the harmonization of popular music. 


as 


Speaking of popular music, Ravel is intensely interested 
in jazz. He says it is the most important innovation of the 
present time, the one music of the world which is establish 
ing something definitely new and definitely national. Speak- 
ing of his own sonata, of which the last movement is a 
“Blue,” he says that people find it amusing but that it was 
not intended to be amusing. To him the general trend of 
our American music is pathos, a yearning towards some- 
thing unperceived and unexpressed, but still poignantly de- 
sired. The interviewer remarked that it was impossible for 
the American to see in jazz what the European saw in it, 
and that far our experience has gone the people of 
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continental Europe have shown themselves unable to write 
To that Ravel replied that we were still treating 
jazz frank folk music, but that in Europe they were 
treating it as material for serious composition, and he said 
that this was exactly what took place in the days of classic 
composition, that the sarabande, or the minuet, or gigue of 
the classic composer were not the same as those dances 
they rose among the people. It seems, unless the interviewer 
misunderstood what Ravel intended to say, that the com- 
posers of Europe would take jazz just as they have taken 
folk songs for the basis of serious works, such as Spanish 
or Hungarian rhapsodies, Italian fantasies, and so on. At all 
events, the color and the rhythm and the spirit of jazz appear 
to Ravel as entirely new, of extraordinary interest, and of 
the greatest value as the basis for serious composition. 

He said another thing on this same subject that is of in 
——. He pointed out that although America is made up 

f people from all sorts of countries, it has made for itself 
a a distinct personality of its own, and that in exactly the same 
way American popular music, which is made up of influ- 
ences from everywhere, has a personality that is absolutely 
and distinctly its own. He says that it is ridiculous to 
attempt to find out where jazz came from or to give any 
individual source the credit for it; just as ridiculous as to 
give any particular source the sole credit for America’s strik- 
ing personality. It is quite impossible, according to Ravel, 
to explain the derivation of jazz or the derivation of what 
any foreigner as Americanism. 
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Naegele Soloist with American Orchestral 
Society 
American Orchestral 
American pianist, as 
program. Mr. Neagele will play the 
Concerto No. 5 in F major. This concerto is very little 
heard; in fact, it is the only one of Saint-Saens’ concertos 
which he himself did not play on his American tour a few 
years ago. For though it is, perhaps, the most brilliant of 
the Saint-Saens concertos, it nevertheless requires extremely 
delicate and rapid finger work. From the last movement 
comes the principal material and theme for Saint-Saens’ 
brilliant concert study, the Toccata. 


William Martin’s Success in Faust 

The rapidly growing success of William Martin, young 
American tenor, in the part of Faust at the Paris Opéra, is 
attracting general attention. Engaged for a few months in 
July, he has now been asked to sign a contract until next 
summer. The number of roles assigned him is increasing, 
and the fact that he is repeating them frequently is the 
most eloquent proof of satisfaction. 

Martin gives an excellent performance of Faust. His 
musicianship is impeccable and his acting convincing. On 
the high notes his voice is especially good, the tones being 
well produced and clear. His diction likewise is excellent. 
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Berlin’s Musical Folk Take a Vacation 


Holiday Season Finds Fewer Musical Events—A New Conductor—Fra Diavolo Revived— 
Operetta De Luxe 
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a revival of Auber’s Fra Diavolo. This comic opera, once 
a popular favorite, has for many years been forgotten, while 
the haughty young generation of musicians somewhat rashly 
decreed that this whole genre of comic opera is hopelessly 
dead and that to enjoy it would be decidedly below the dig- 
nity of a modern artist. Nevertheless it happened that this 
revival became a real revival and was considered something 

charming and delightful by almost everyone who 
was lucky enough to be present at the performance under 
Leo Blech’s masterly and admirable direction. 

It has been the idea for some time to give musical come- 
dies on a smaller scale; not in the big opera houses but in 
the smaller and more intimate Schauspielhaus which gener- 
ally serves for the presentation of spoken drama. Here old 
Aubert’s was brilliantly performed in a lively 
tempo and with much fun and humor. The cast was good, 
Tino Pattiera, Tilly de Garmo, Otto Helgers and Waldemar 
Henke being especially effective. Aravantinos’ new scenery 
was one of the happiest efforts of this gifted scenic artist. 
details, with their charming exaggeration 
and romantic local color had a genuine 


unusually 


masterpiece 


Its picturesque 
of Italian traits 
comedy character. 
OpeERETTA DE LUXE 
Christmas week the field of 
operetta. La Belle 
entirely new garb at the Metropole Theater. 
famous names was introduced with a view to 
lifting this amusingly insolent parody to the heights of great 
art. Even glittering stars in the world of operetta were 
pushed somewhat into the background, and the principal 
parts assigned to full-fledged artists of State Opera dignity, 
such as Aagard Oestvig and Violetta de Strozzi. Max Pal- 
lenberg (Germany’s leading comedian) as Agamemnon, how- 
ever, made the people roar with laughter, though nobody 
could mistake him for a singer. Ludwig Fulda, an eminent 
writer of dramas and novels and author of a classical 
translation, had made a new German translation of 
the libretto, and no less an artist than composer-conductor 
Max von Schillings, former intendant of the Berlin state 
opera, led the orchestra 

At the huge Grosses Schauspielhaus Leo Fall’s Madame 
Pompadour has been brought out as a great attraction in a 
sensatic -~— make-up. This undertaking is due to Eric 
( ~ irell, who was guilty of the luxurious travesty of Gilbert 
Mikado a few months ago. The brightest 
here is Fritzi Massary, the queen of 
yperetta singers. A number of English or American 
the big cast; namely Ruth Walker, Billie 
Winkelstern and the Sunshine Girls. 
AMERICAN MOVIFS 
Granichstadten, was 


action 
Héléne 


was 
was 


during the 
entirely to 


But 
left almost 
dressed in 


galaxy of 


Moliere 


ulliv: in’s 

first magnitude 

German < 
names figure in 

Snowball 


Tne 


Collins, 
INFLUENCE OF 
new operette by Bruno 
also tremendously applauded in these Christian days. Gran- 
ichstadten, who is his own librettist, has taken as his plot 
the adventures of a rich American girl who gets tired of 
and finds it more amusing to earn her living by 
work. She has to pass no than eight stations 
workaday life of the most diverse nature before she 
shelter of countless dollars 


stoves, groceries, 


Evelyne, the 


society life 
serious less 
again lands under the 

We see her selling and even newspapers, 
also parading as a mannequin and acting as a star in a revue; 

amid the romantic situations. Granich 
music is a mixture of jazz and Viennese waltz, 
and effective 
\ Musica, New 
serious music again | 
advent of the 
listeners in the Volksbihn 
performance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, starting at 
eleven o'clock at night, and reaching midnight and the first 
minutes of 1928 with Beethoven's immortal hymn to joy. 

The first musical event in the New Year worth mentioning 
was the performance of a young American soprano 
from Chicago, Marien Claire, at the State Opera, as Des- 
demona in Verdi's Otello. Her winning appear: ance, clear, 


and always most 
stadten’s 
agreeable 
Year's Evt 

must ae that 
New Year 


with a powerful! 


Passing back to 
1 


Oskar Fried celebrated the before 


two thousand 


guest 


A tenor voice of sweetness and facile production, and interpreta- 


tive talent of fine order.’ 





edarich 


—Philadelphia Eve. Public Ledger. 
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ringing voice and histrionic talents were quickly appre- 
ciated. 
EvENTS IN NorTHERN GERMANY 

In Rostock a new comic opera, on gig 3unter Vogel, 
had its first performance. Max Donisch, a former pupil of 
Scharwenka and Hugo Kaun, is the neindeRe of this work, 
which treats the well known story from the Arabian Nights 
of the parrot as a spy. Donisch’s music was much applauded 
at the premiére and received considerable praise for its 
graceful, flowing melody as well as its effective vocal and 
orchestra treatment. 

Diisseldorf, the Rhenish capital, where Hans Weisbach is 
the leading personality in musical matters, is progressive 
and fond of hearing new works. Three composers of the 
younger generation have lately been invited to present new 
compositions. Lothar Windsperger enjoys the reputation of 
a composer of sincere, solid music written in a scholarly 
fashion. His new violin concerto was well received on 
account of its sterling symphonic and soloistic qualities. 
Gunther Raphael’s new variations and Rondo for orchestra 
continue the Brahms-Reger tradition, adding modern, though 
by no means radical, touches. Raphael has attracted con- 
siderable attention by his versatile talent, and has recently 
been made teacher of theory at the Leipsic conservatory, 
though he is still very young. 

His Leipsic colleague, Kurt Thomas, has likewise been 
heard in Dusseldorf with a whole program of ne w works ; 
namely a piano trio, a cello sonata and a cycle of songs to 
poems by Nietzsche. Though Thomas’ art has its center 
of gravity in his a cappella choral music which has made 
this very young man famous all over Germany, his chamber 
music and songs are also of unusual quality and promise 
much for the future. Almost the same program of Thomas’ 
compositions has been heard in Bonn as well, the only change 
being a string quartet in place of the trio. 

NEw Works 

New choral works of note have been heard in Bielefeld. 
Among them are Richard Wetz’s Requiem, and Kaminski’s 
Introitus and Hymn. Wetz, at present professor of com 
position in Weimar, is akin to Hans Pfitzner in his ten- 
dencies, and belongs to the most serious of the German 
composers, though he is not a partisan of the radical group. 
Kaminski is a specialist for church music and has already 
acquired a certain international reputation, a number of his 
choral works having been heard at important festivals. 

Cologne has lately become, next to Berlin, the leading 
musical center in Germany. The programs of her most rep 
resentative series, the Gitirzenich Concerts, conducted by 
Hermann Abendroth, often contain important novelties 
Thus Casella’s Partitia for piano and orchestra was recently 
played, with Gieseking at the piano. On the same program 
Artur Willner’s new concerto for string orchestra, op. 37, 
was heard for the first time. Willner is a very serious 
musician, well versed in all the arts of counterpoint, with a 
keen sense for constructive problems and profound senti- 
ment, rooted in Bach, yet modern in style, without paying 
tribute to the present day aggressive parodistic tendencies. 

Two well accredited Cologne musicians, Heinrich Le- 
macher and Hermann Unger, have brought out valuable new 
choral compositions. Lemacher has written a cycle of four 
8-part a cappella works, Vom Heiligen Strome, glorifying 
the river Rhine in characteristic sounds. Unger, a Reger 
pupil, has set to music a number of folksongs trom Herder’s 
Stimmen der Vo6lker, a collection of German, Baltic and 
French choral pieces, partly in classical madrigal style. 

AMERICAN VIOLINIST MAKES Desut 

A young American violinist, Eugenia Wellerson from New 
York, an Auer pupil, won an unusual success in one of the 
Abendroth concerts with a highly polished rendering of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto. 

\ series of fifteen little 


MUSICAL 


CHORAL 


Silhouettes for orchestra, written 
by the Cologne musician, Balthasar Bettingen, and finely 
interpreted by Hermann Abendroth, have directed general 
attention to this gifted artist. 

Bochum, in the center of the Rhenish-Westphalian, coal 
mining and industrial district, has confided its musical efforts 
to the care of Leopold Reichwein. This highly esteemed 
Viennese conductor, has provided for this season a cycle 
of concerts illustrating the development of symphonic ex- 
pression from Bach and Handel down to the orchestral music 
of our days. 

Huco L&IicHTENTRITT. 


Eight January Appeerances for Baer 


for a young artist during 
one month is a brilliant achievement and testifies to the 
popularity of Frederic Baer, baritone. His engagements 
were as follows: three radio programs from Station WJZ, 
New York, on a major hour; soloist, Women’s Choral Club, 
Hackensack, N. J.; The Dream of Gerontius, Oberlin Musi- 
cal Union, Oberlin, O. (re-engagement); soloist for the 
Matinee Musicale, Cincinnati, O.; a quartet appearance for 
the Musical Forum of New York, Kurt Schindler, con- 
ductor ; soloist, Columbia University, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 

‘The baritone sang six numbers, all equally well, and 
each so different that every quality and tone of his well 
trained voice was displayed,” said the Asbury Park E vening 
Press notice of Frederic Baer’s appearance in that city in 
November. Mr. Baer is fulfilling many engagements this 
season. On December 27 he was soloist in The Messiah 
with the Worcester, Mass., Oratorio Society. 


Eight important appearances 


Returns to America 

Frieda Siemens, pianist, has returned to America after 
spending several months abroad. She has resumed teaching 
in Springfield, Mass., and later plans to establish a studio 
either in New York or Boston. One notable appearance of 
the soprano while in Berlin was a soloist with the Berliner 
Sinfonia Orchestra. This performance won for her high 
praise, the critics commenting upon her remarkable technical 
equipment and the masterly manner in which she interpreted 
the Schumann piano concerto. 


Buhlig on Tour 

pianist, after finishing a tour of many 
will start on a transcontinental tour the 
end of this month. going south to North Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, then southwest to Arkansas and Oklahoma. Prior 
to returning East, he will fill a number of engagements in 
California. Montana, and a number of middle western 
states, ending his concert tour in Iowa on March 11. 


Frieda Siemens 


Richard Buhlig, 
cities in the East, 
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GLORIF IES violin works in Town Hall— 


Own arrangement of Turina Suite makes Program UNIQUE. 
Headline-- The New York Herald-Tribune, December 6, 1927. 


Miss Chemet’s TONE is of a WARM, APPEALING RICHNESS and her technic 
is that of a VIRTUOSO OF THE FIRST RANK.--W. J. Henderson, The Sun. 


A provocative program... . received distinguished treatment under the 
MAGIC BOW of Renee Chemet . . . TONE was notably SUAVE, FULL 
and PURE at all times. Smoothness of velvety legato obtained by few 
... ELEGANCE, FIRE, REFINEMENT of interpretation made this an 
OUTSTANDING CONCERT in a crowded musical season. 
--The New York Evening World. 








Rich smooth tone, sense of design, poetic 


feeling, sensuous beauty informed her play- 





ing.--Pitts Sanborn, New York Telegram. 


POETRY, EXPERT MUSICIANSHIP and 
SINGING BEAUTY OF TONE ... has a 
FRAGILITY, DELICACY and SHEEN 


which masculinity rarely achieves. 


--The New York Herald-Tribune. 





FRENCH ARTIST DELIGHTS LARGE 
HOUSE. --Headline-- The New York Times. 


Season 1928-29 Now Booking 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 
10 East 43rd Street, New York City 


Victor Red Seal Records 














Photo by E. F. Foley, N. Y. 
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A FAMOUS SONG WRITER AT HOME 


writer of one of the world’s most famous 
Sing Me to Sleep, the sale of which now runs literally 
copies, Was a man whose personality was 
little known. I!lIness, which necessitated an operation, over 
took him about the same time as the publication of this 
song, and he was forced to remain more or less in obscurity 
at home at Cheltenham, a quiet, beautiful, inland watering 
place in the west of England. Even there it was rather the 
old story of a prophet in his country, for although a 
figure as he went about the tree-shaded roads in 
population did him scant honour. In 
known at south-coast towns such as 
sometimes went for a breath of salt 
stepped on the platform to play the 
songs for some singer, he was 


Edwin Greene, 
sons, 


into millions of 


own 
familiar 
his wheel-chair, the 
deed, he was far better 
Portsmouth, where he 
air and where, if he 
accompaniments of his own 
greeted with an ovation 

In appearance he was tall and slight, 
by suffering, a refined thoughtful expression, 
delicate features, and light brown hair turning under 
the combined effects of ill health and trouble. He had not 
Struggle with material circumstances in early 
hand with a loss that might have dwarfed 
and embittered his nature, but had turned instead to spiritual 
account To a sympathetic listener he would confide his 
as simply as if it were that of some other man 
by death her who had seemed “more an angel than a 
tenderly said, he set her image in a shrine 
of memory to inspire his who le after life ond keep before 
him a high ideal of womanhood 

I called on him as the result of some correspondence, he 
having kindly promised to do what he could to further cer 
tain small ambitions of my own. I found him in a large, 
pleasant, airy room on the upper floor of a house in a quiet 
road, its windows looking across at the trees and lawns of a 
big garden. He me very cordially and began to 
talk at once not, indeed, about music, but rather to my sur 
prise, on some of the most vital social questions of the day 
It was only after a half hour or so of one of the most 
earnest and interesting talks | have ever enjoyed that he 
got back to music. . Then we talked shop—very delightful 
shop, too 

After 


ady ce, he 


worn 
eyes, 


with a face 
earnest 
grey 


an easy life 
years went hand in 


love story 


Losing 


1 


woman,” as “he 


rec eived 


useful 
own 
home 
song ! 
would 


and giving some 
sing some of his 
looked more at 
would say: “This is a little 
words, too,” and 
half tender, wholly 
would say, “Here 
week. Don't you 
written by quite a 


through my musi 
persuaded to 
piano where he 


trying 
was easily 
songs Seated at the 

than anywhere else, he 
am just writing now; My own 
softly through half playful, 
graceful and melodious lyric. Or again he 
is a haunting thing that came to me last 
think the words are fine? They were 

young girl.” 

He could not understand the immensely greater popularity 
of Sing Me to Sleep than all his other compositions. Per 
liked many of the others quite as well. Beautiful 
Nod is a favorite, and the well known There Is a 
Springtime, If She But Knew (his setting of Tom 
Hood's I Remember, I Remember), and Voices of the Past 
all seem equally calculated to catch the public’s affections 
The refrain of this last reads thus 


sing some 


sonally he 
Land of 
Garden, 


oO Faces loved of all! 

When shadows round me fall 
Come back and make my dreaming bl 

Oh, Voices of the past! 

Stay with me te 
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By T. Flower Mills 


This has an especially lovely melody, while If She But 
Knew is attributed to the direct inspiration of his The 
Woman He Loved, who first called his attention to the ex- 
quisite lyric. 

Naturally Edwin Green’s reminiscences of early struggles 
were among the most interesting things he had to tell. 

‘The snubs I have had!” he remarked, humorously—‘‘and 
most of them from relatives! An uncle once said to me, 
‘What on — is the use of your wasting time on that 
blank piano? You know it is no good your trying to play. 
You have not a jot of music in you; none of our family 
ever had!’” 

Others besides relatives tried to quench the divine spark 
When working for a music-selling firm he told his employer 
of the first song he wrote. The man stared at him as if 
he had confessed to being just out of a lunatic asylum, then 
roared with laughter, and told him to go and do some work 
and not talk rot. Discovering later that he was trying to 
get the published, this intelligent employer forbade 
him to do it. Mr. Greene very properly disregarded this in- 
junction, persevered, succeeded, and sent his “governor” a 
copy. The retort was a scolding for disobedience, and 
mockery in the form of singing the melody in a cracked, 
squeaky voice. Even this insult had not the desired effect, 
and Edwin Greene next showed the manuscript to a musical 
friend, who was surprised and delighted with it and offered 
to sing it at a big local concert. It was a tremendous suc 
with a demand for an encore. The employer happened 
to be present, and Mr. Greene had his little triumph when, 
as he racily puts it, “my old man’s face was a study in 
crimson !” 

But the 


song 


cess, 


Next day the composer 
was summoned and confronted with both partners, who told 
him roundly that he was a fool, and that he came to them 
for business not for writing silly songs, and then sent him 
away to “stick to work.” What the motive of these. com- 
mercial blockheads could have been in thus endeavoring to 
stifle talent is difficult to guess, unless it were the petty jeal- 
ousy to which mediocrity is liable when it looks on genius. 
But all the hours the shop was open that day, from 10 to 7 
people were in and out enquiring for the song; copies had 
to be ordered, and within a month 300 were sold. 

Very similar discouragement was experienced in his ef- 
forts to master the organ, “the king of instruments,” as he 
called it. His friends tried to persuade him of the utter 
absurdity of his ever doing anything at it, and their many 
snubs sickened him and took away nearly all joy in study. 
But one day he was improvising on a large organ in Hamp- 
shire, in-the south of England, and stranger who heard 
him begged for the name of the piece. On being told he 
said, “I hope you will be able to write that down, for it is 
worth remembering.” 

This work of praise so 
man that he determined to go on, 
cured a fine position as organist, 


fight was not yet over. 


touched and cheered the young 
studied and eventually se 
against fourteen other can- 


didates, all of whom had been taught, some by academicians, 
while he was entirely self-taught. 

“No one was more surprised 
Hon- 


In telling the story he says: 
than I when I got the note saying I had been chosen. 
est Injun! I sat down suddenly and gasped aloud.” 

\s may be expected, the writer of so universally known a 
song as Sing Me to Sleep has received many letters from 
strangers, and from all parts of the world. Qne is particu- 
larly interesting. It came from a place in South Africa near 
Johannesburg, and was addressed as follows: (It reached 
him safely through his publishers) : 

Edwin Greene, 
Composer of 
England. 

Dear Sir: 

Forgive an exile from the dear old country, also a_ stranger, 
writing to you, but I am a great lover of the songs you have written, 
especially of Sing 9! To Sleep, and somehow I feel sure the composer 
of such songs must be of a kind and generous nature. So write. 

have been in S. Africa seven years. I had all the songs sent me 

home, and yours were always the most welcome to me and my 

r husband also. I want to. tell you of the strangest thing connected 

your song “Sing Me.” When I had brain fever the doctor 
said unless I had sleep before a certain time I should die, and a 
friend came and sang a little, but it seemed to have no effect. Then 
my husband said: “Do sing her favorite song.’’ She sang that song. 
I was restless and moaning, but it seemed to grow on me gradually; 
then I dozed; then fell into deep sleep. The doctor said it was 
simply that that saved my poor life. So we determined to write to 
you and tell you, and to express our gratitude to you for the blessing 
it brought to us 


Esq., 


Sing Me To Sleep, 


This sort of appreciation Mr. Greene felt to be infinitely 
worth having. It more than made up to him for the indif- 
ference, the well-bred superiority to enthusiasm, of his fel- 
low-townsmen. He was sometimes grimly sarcastic about 
them, for there are many sides to his gift, and humor is 
almost as much his vein as tenderness and sentiment. Thus 
he suggests the “opening for a satire:” 

“The town of Snobbenham on the Snob 
On maps to find you’d have a job 
According to the fashion journals, 
It’s full of Majors, Generals, Colonels 
Who from the army have retired, 


(Some naughty folks say—have been ‘fired’!”’ 


When in this mood he would say: “I should love to write 
a real satire on this town, to show these Pecksniffs, Chad- 
bands, Stogginses up! Wouldn’t you? Read the local papers, 
note the treacly effusions on all things advertised in their 
columns. There is no fair criticism, no sense of art, no love 
of music, only a racing after the latest fashion in clothes, 
sport and thought.” 
he was in more genial temper, and 
got on well with everyone, from the policemen on point 
duty (every one of whom knew him) to the Mayor, Alder- 
man and tradespeople. And he stayed at the place until his 
death, so that 4 was evidently a case of “Snobbenham, with 
all thy faults, I love thee still.” 


Generally, however, 





Baltimore Sponsors Orchestra Concerts 


for Children 


By Broughton Tall 


Baltimore stands unique among the major American cities 
in the dissemination of the knowledge and appreciation of 
among its citizens. The first of American cities 

Municipal De- 

Music, it is the 
city. to sup- 


good music 
to create a 
partment of 
only American 
port symphony concerts for 
its children out of the city 
tax funds and not by pri 
vate endowment or by in- 
dividual subscription. 

The Saturday morning 
concerts for children are 
one of the important activi 
ties of the Department of 
Music under the supervision 
of Municipal Director of 
Music, Frederick R. Huber 
Since their inception in 1924 
the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestras concerts for chil 
dren have increased greatly 
hoth in popularity and num 
ber. Due to an overwhelm 
ing and city-wide response, 
Director Huber has doubled the number 
certs this arranging for six of them, one monthly 
irom November until April inclusive. These concerts are 
given in the Lyric Theater (Baltimore's largest concert audi 
torlum), on Saturday mornings, beginning promptly at 
eleven o'clock \n interesting contradiction of the usual 
admonition states that “adults are not admitted 
unless accompanied by children.” 

The seats tor the children’s concerts are priced at twenty 
five cents, and Director Huber has perfected an arrange- 
ment whereby they may be purchased by the children in the 
various city schools—public, private and parochial—from 
their teachers. Tickets not disposed of through these chan- 
placed on sale on a specified date (ten days before 
day of he concert) at a convenient down-town ticket agency 
where individuals may purchase them and attend the con- 
certs, if accompanied by children. Special arrangements are 
made by Director Huber for the accommodation of crippled 
children from the several hospital schools of the city, space 
heing reserved in the boxes for the more disabled of the lit- 
tle unfortunates and arrangments being perfected for their 
transportation to and from the concerts in special ambulance 
busses 

This year the children’s concert activities of the Balti- 
more Municipal Department have greatly broadened in scope, 
Director Huber now including six seasonal concerts for 
colored children, placing Baltimore well in the vanguard of 
Southern cities devoting municipal attention and funds to 
the artistic development of an important minority of its 
population. 

The colored children’s concerts are given with the same 


FREDERICK R. HUBER 
Municipal Director of 


Vusic in Baltimore 


of Children’s Con 


season, 


box offices 


nels are 


symphony orchestra personnel that performs for the white 
children, and the same programs are used in their entirety. 
The concerts for colored children are usually given the Sat- 
urday in advance of the white children’s concerts and are 
performed in the spacious auditorium of the new Douglass 
Colored High School. Tickets for these performances are 
igs on sale ten days in advance of the concert date and 

nay be purchased from a desk at the high school. They art 
aultormaly priced at ten cents, thereby placing them well 
within the reach of all music loving children. 

Municipal Director of Music, Frederick R. Huber, secures 
soloists for certain of the programs and personally confers 
with Conductor Gustav Strube in the selection of composi- 
tions of musical value that quicken the artistic imagination of 
the juvenile audience. Mr. Huber also has all children’s 
concert programs annotated by Broughton Tall, directo® of 
publicity for the Baltimore Municipal Department of Music, 
and these programs are distributed to instructors and _ li- 
braries in advance of concert dates. 


Wagner Cycle at the 5 idan 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has announced its an 
nual Wagner Matinee Cycle, during which seven operas 
will be given: Tannhauser, Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, 
Siegfried, Gotterdammerung, Die Meistersinger, and Tris 
tan und Isolde, the dates being February 15 and 24, March 

7, 16, 22 and 29. The Tannhauser will be Laubenthal ; the 
Ilisabeth, Jeritza; Wotan in Das Rheingold, Schorr ; in Die 
Walktire, Bohnen; the Wanderer in Siegfried, Whitehill; 
Siegmund will be Laubenthal, and Sieglinde, Florence 
Easton; Siegfried, Kirchoff, and Brunnhilde, Elena Rakow- 
ska; Hagen will be Bohnen, Brunnhilde, in Gétterdam- 
merung, Gertrude Kappel; in Die Meistersinger, Sachs will 
be Bohnen, Walther will be Laubenthal, and Eva, Florence 
Easton; Tristan will be Kirschoff, and Isolde, Gertrude 
Kappel. 











Ninth Season 
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Orchestra 
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FRANCES and DORSEY 


HITTINGION 


Have Just Returned from Europe with Two-Piano Programs of 
Genuine Interest and Exceptional Variety. A Limited Number of Dates 
Are Yet Available Adjacent to Bookings in the South During the Spring 
for Either Two-Piano Recital or an Entire Program by Mr. Whittington 





Specimen Program for Two-Piano Recital 
by 
DorsEY and FRANCES WHITTINGTON 


I 
Mozart 


Sonata in D Major 
II 


Variations on a Theme of Haydn Brahms 


Ill 
Vuillemin 
Aubert 


Gigue 
Suite 
1. Minuet 
2. Berceuse 
3. Air de Ballet 
IV 
Albeniz-Whittington 
Arensky 
Debussy 
Saint-Saéns 


Tango 

Valse 

Lindaraja 
Danse Macabre 











Baldwin Piano 





MASTER CLASSES 


at 
The Three Arts Club 


Direction: Rose Marie Carter 
Jacksonville, Florida, 
from 
February 6th to March 17th 
and 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina 
June 11th to July 21st 


Suggestion-—to Schools and Colleges 
Mr. Whittington is available for 
similar classes during the interim. 


Exclusive Management 


JEAN WISWELL 
250 West 57th Street 





Sonata in A Major 
Sonata in A Major 


Two Intermezzi 
Impromptu 
Toccata 


Ballade in F Minor ) 
Mazurka in B flat Minor 
Barcarolle 

Two Etudes ) 


Clair de Lune 
Ondine 

Valse Viennoise 
The White Peacock 
Etude de Concert Liszt 


Specimen Program for Piano Recital 
by 
DorsEY WHITTINGTON 
I 
Scarlatti 
Mozart 
Teme con Variazione 
Minuetto 
Rondo alla Turca 
II 
Brahms 
Schubert 
Schumann 


III 
Chopin 


IV 
Debussy 
R avel 
Whittington 
Griffes 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN, President 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS, Chairman Board of Directors 
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SUMMER 
MASTER 
CLASSES 


for 


Teachers and Singers 


(June 25 to August 1) 


Conducted 


by 


PERCY 
RECTOR 
STEPHENS 


In addition to the Private 


Lessons Mr. Stephens will 
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Transatlantic Travelers 


(Ship News by the Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter) 





New York, JANUARY 23.—We have found the artist who 
cannot be interviewed. He is Arturo Toscanini. Toscanini, 
accompanied by his-wife and daughters, Walli and W: anda, 
arrived aboard the White Star liner Homeric and we found 
them in their staterooms just before breakfast time as the 
ship lay anchored off Quarantine. Toscanini smiled and 
shook hands cordially. But he grew serious as we asked 
our,stock questions as to where he had been most recently, 
what “hé had seen, and, in short, what news or ideas he was 
bringing’ that he believed might interest others of the music 
world. For a moment it seemed that perhaps our questions 
might have been too abrupt, but the two young ladies came 
to our rescue and repeated the questions in Italian, adding 
that this was an interview for the Music AL CourRIER. 

Agi ain his face was all smiles. “Oh, yes,” he said, “that is 
fine.” And that was exactly all of the interview, except that 
he is glad to be here. Besides his scheduled appearances with 
the New York P hilharmonic, his daughters stated, his plans 
include at least thirty-six concerts before he again sails for 
La Scala. 

Eric Simon, representative in Berlin of the Metropolitan, 
was also aboard the Homeric, arriving for two or three 
weeks of conferences regarding artists and business gener- 
ally. . The same ship brought George Gilbert and James 
French, to appear on the all-English bill at the Palace after 
two years at the Folies Bergere, Paris, and Tommy Gordon. 

The Celtic of the White Star brought a whole boatload 
of artists for the Palace All-English bill, headed by David 
De Groot. Included in the delegation at the pier to meet 
them were Liza and Esther Elman, sisters of Mischa Elman, 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch. De Groot brought his famous 
Stradivarius violin and declared his arrival was one of the 
happiest moments in his life. 

“I’ve been trying for twenty years to find time for a visit 
to the United States,” he declared, “but all this time they've 
kept me working too hard at the Piccadilly in London or on 
concert tours in Europe, and last year I acted in a moving 
picture or two between times. Finally I made up my mind 
to come, anyway, and thought I’d get away from music 
while we were aboard ship, but coming over we had two 
concerts.” 

Besides Mrs. De Groot and their two daughters the party 
included J. Pacey and A. Gibilaro and Mrs. Moiseiwitsch. 
Also aboard were Ada Reeve, who left here in 1926 for a 
tour of Australia with her own show, now returning for 
the all-English bill; her accompanist and friend, Nora 
Quinn ; Sybil Vane, who sailed last July for a tour through 
Germany and England, and Leon Domque. 

Norman Wilks, pianist, returning from England aboard 
the Celtic, left the ship at Boston to hurry to Canada for a 
concert tour. 

Lorand Frater, composer of gypsy folk songs, violinist, 
singer and conductor (besides being a second cousin of 
Queen Mary of England and a nobleman landowner) arrived 
for his first visit to America aboard the United States liner 
President Roosevelt. He is here for a four months’ con- 
cert tour, accompanied by Theresa Koszegi of the Hungar 
ian Royal Opera. The two were given a royal welcome on 
the pier by Bela Berkes, king of gypsy musicians, and 
hundred gypsies and Hungarians. 

Mme. Salomea Kruceniski arrived for her first American 
tour aboard the Italian liner Roma, accompanied by Juliana 
Venturi. Her tour opens in Philadelphia; then to Carnegie 

fall, February 4. 

Aboard the same ship was Arturo Gervasi, returning after 
five years in Europe with the sort of a story one would look 
for in fiction, but which isn’t often met with in real life. 

Gervasi first came to the United States as a young Italian 
immigrant about ten years ago. He was an orphan but he 
had a friend here so he found a “job” and went to work as 
a laborer. He sang as he worked. Eight years ago friends 
urged him to study music. He then had a “job” at the Bio- 
logical De parma of the areas Institute, Cold Harbor, 


Long Island. James Massell heard him, had faith in him, 
and after teaching Gervasi three years advised him to go 
to Europe to acquire a repertory and experience. This was 
five years ago. Now Gervasi returns for an American debut 
as an artist after singing in opera in Rome, Florence, Tour- 
ine, Genoa, Milan, and in concerts in most of the European 
centers. For some time Gervasi corresponded with his 
teacher, he said, but in recent months these letters have 
been neglected, as letters between any two busy men are apt 
to be, so he was looking forward with great expectancy to 
now meeting his teacher as a developed artist and showing 
him the happiness that has come to one Italian immigrant 
lad because a teacher had faith and patience and good advice. 

Lorenzo De Angelis returned — the Roma for a con- 
cert tour after three years of study in E urope and a debut 
in Rome. He first goes home to Cleveland for a visit. 

George O. Salvadori, returned from a six months’ vaca- 
tion motor tour of Europe, including trips through Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, England and back through Italy. 
He took his automobile over with him and it was on the 
same ship returning. Abroad he sang three concerts in 
London, and now begins his season the last of February, 
planning an automobile concert tour to Los Angeles and 
the Coast. 

Stuart Gracey arrived aboard the Roma with a very dif- 
ferent sort of a story regarding musical conditions in Italy 
than the reports usually given by arriving artists. Frankly, 
he stated, conditions for artists in Italy are very bad. For- 
merly artists paid concert managers as high as fifty per 
cent. or more of the money received by the artist. The law 
provided for five per cent., but fifty per cent. was the fact. 
Then Mussolini stepped in with a new program whereby 
the artist was to be properly protected and chaos resulted. 
Eventually the new order of things may be worked out to 
the great benefit of artists, he said, but the results right now 
are that not more than one-fourth of the artists are em- 
ployed, theaters are closed, and there is general dissatisfac- 
tion—not to say misery—all around. Only the larger theaters 
have been able to continue with their seasons, he declared. 
Conditions may be stabilized soon, however. At least that 
is the main hope of artists in Italy. He will visit a short 
time in Geneva, N. Y., and then expects to do some concert 
work 

Mina Horne, Florette Wilscam and Claire Luce were 
among the passengers sailing for Europe aboard the French 
liner Paris. 

Willem Mengelberg and Mrs. Mengelberg sailed on the 
Hamburg of the Hamburg-American Line; also Marjorie 

3arth and Minnie Grace Morgan and eleven mmebers of 
their orchestra, going for a tour of Europe. 

George Stothart sailed on the North German Lloyd liner 

3erlin to assist in the production in Berlin of Rose Marie 
and Golden Dawn. Ignatz Friedman, pianist, was another 
Berlin passenger; also a party of eleven Albertina Rasch 
girls gomg to the Scala Theater. 

Leon Goossens, who is credited with making a solo instru- 
ment of the oboe, arrived for his first visit here on board 
the Cunard liner Alaunia, and was met at the pier by his 
brother, Eugene Goossens, composer and also director of 
the orchestra at Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
He will remain a month before sailing for home, but plans 
only one recital on his oboe, in Rochester, in addition to 
his appearance in New York. He first attempted solos on 
the oboe, he said, after much success with this instrument in 
a trio of oboe, flute and piano, with Albert Fransella and 
Francesco Ticcaiti, composer, as the flute and piano artists. 
Since his first oboe solo practically every E uropean composer 
has become interested in the oboe and written music especially 
for it, but so far there have been few artists who have 
attempted to follow his lead as a soloist on the instrument. 

C's: 





L et Your Wacenle ‘ ae You Your Faults 


One of the problems of the vocalist or instrumentalist is 
to find means by which to discover what impression he 
makes upon his public and how his music sounds to others. 
\ few musicians are so gifted that they have a natural in- 
born sense of perspective vision which permits them to stand 
away and see themselves as others see them. A few su 
preme geniuses simply play or sing naturally in such a 
manner that their success is immediate and they need never 
concern themselves with public opinion. But in the very 
great majority of cases, the musician learns his art up toa 
certain point in the studio and afterwards continues to learn 
as a result of his public experiences. The curious thing is 
that so comparatively few musicians turn to the phonograph 
for aid in judgment. 

Just think what is actually going on in our studios and 
after. The artist plays or sings for a teacher and is told 
by the teacher to do this, that, or the other thing, by way 
of improving his interpretation. That is, of course, very 
necessary and indispensable, for without a teacher the 
young artist cannot hope to find the shortest way to escape 
from technical or interpretative defects. But there is many 
a student who leaves the studio of his teacher with some 
defects still upon him, and these artists make their debut 
before the public and often enough either fail or win far 
less success than they deserve. 

Yet these very same artists, if they were to hear some 
other artist do just what they are doing themselves, would 
immediately be able to pick out the other artist’s - fects. 
That is a fact that has often been brought to light by the 
success of artists of this sort in the teaching profession. 
In other words, they fail as artists but succeed as teachers 
This may be, and no doubt is, due in some cases, perhaps 
in many cases, to lack of talent or lack of personality or 
some other incurable defect. But it is probably far more 
often due to the inability of the artist to hear himself. 

This applies even to the piano, which is further from the 
artist than the violin, and still further from the artist than 
the voice. One would think that a pianist could hear his 
own performance just as well as any member of his, audi- 


ence. As a matter of fact, he does not, and there are for 
this two reasons: the first reason is that the pianist is so 
absorbed in his own performance that he does not have time 
to listen to the result; the second is that if he does listen 
to his own playing he hears what he expects to hear and not 
what the audience hears. For instance, there is an inner 
voice to be brought out. The artist knows that the inner 
voice is to be brought out and does with his fingers what 
he believes is necessary to bring it out. His attention is 
fully centered upon that inner voice; consequently he hears 
it perfectly well and believes that it is fully brought out. 
3ut the general public has to have that inner voice exposed 
in such a maner that it forces itself upon the attention and 
it devolves upon the artist to discover how that is to be 
accomplished. 

This is a mere example of a single point among hundreds. 
Art is so involved and complex and so replete with intri- 
cate detail that in the end the only means by which suc- 
cessful interpretation can be obtained is by self-analysis. 
Even the best of teachers cannot make a student correct his 
defects unless the student can hear those defects himself: 
even the mass of critics of all the newspapers in the world 
cannot cause an artist to appreciate what is wrong with his 
art unless the artist himself can hear it. 

And it is just this curious barrier of divided or mis- 
directed attention that prevents the artist from hearing 
himself. The cure lies manifestly in the phonograph rec- 
¢ rd. 

Let your records show you your faults 





HEAR YOURSELF SING OR PLAY 


Learn How Your Performance Sounds To Others—By 
Placing It On A Phonograph Record 
For Information. phone Pennsylvania 8987 
Latest Electrical Method—Inexpensive—Convenient 
CONSOLIDATED RECORDING CORPORATION 
8 West 32nd St., New York 
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CHICAGO CRITICS PRAISE 


ROBERT RINGLING’S 


TELRAMUND and TONIO 


The best Telramund heard in years.—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune 


Robert Ringling sang Telramund very well. He declaimed it with dramatic 
emphasis, gave it color and vigor and meaning.—Herman Devries, Chicago American 


A man with histrionic power and stage Sense.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post 


Sang his music with authority, with good resonance and with understanding. 
—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News 


Robert Ringling employed a vigorous diction, and a remarkably keen gift 
for bringing the character of Telramund to life. 


—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal 


His singing was a big item of Lohengrin.—Chicago Tribune 


TONIO 


Ringling received a real demonstration.—Chicago Evening Post 


Ringling makes debut amid cheers and season’s greatest applause. 
—Chicago Herald Examiner 


A genuine disposition for the stage.—Chicago Journal 


The house gave him a genuine ovation.—Chicago Journal 


Address: Chicago Civic Opera, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago — 
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Private Lessons 
Interpretation Classes 
Technic Classes 


A series of Five Recitals Illustrating 
piano literature comprehensively, 
presenting many novelties and offer- 
ing detailed analysis thereof. 


One Free Scholarship in Mr. Patti- 


son’s Classes has been endowed by a 
distinguished music lover. 


For information address The Registrar 
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|Concerts in New York| 


JANUARY 16 
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Laurence Wolfe 

Laurence Wolfe, tenor, gave a recital of interesting songs 
in Town Hall on January 16. Although this was Mr. 
Wolfe’s first New York recital, he has appeared extensively 
on both operatic and concert stages abroad. 

On this occasion it was obvious that he 
experienced artist, his entire performance breathing an 
atmosphere of polish and finish. From a vocal standpoint 
Mr. Wolfe possesses an instrument of lyric quality, which 
he uses with admirable skill and good judgment. His sing- 
ing is always sweet, as he never sacrifices tonal quality for 
mere effect. As a result of this the listener has the impres- 
sion of complete mastery and ease of production. This 
mastery is further accentuated because the singer has a fine 
command of breathing and phrases most artistically. His 
technical equipment is further enhanced by a naturally art- 
istic nature, undoubtedly an artist’s greatest asset. Mr. 
Wolfe has the ability to give to every song he sings a poig- 
nant meaning, each number taking on an individual and 
intrinsic value rather than being just a part of a whole 
program. 

His listed selections presented some rarely heard music 
Schubert, Wolf, Grieg, Loret, Duparc, Hue, Ganhenines, 
Knab, Rachmaninoff, Mahler, Jurgens, Frankenstein, Watts, 
Shaw, Alberti, Dunhill and Schindler figured. The group 
that included the three Knab numbers was particularly in- 
triguing. Here the singer caught the subtle moods of ~ 
composer with remarkable sensitiveness; each was made 
little gem, though they varied greatly in sentiment. The 
Russian group which preceded this one was notable because 
Mr. Wolfe’s voice seemed to be particularly adapted to their 
plaintive quality. Mr. Wolfe’s ability to sing songs artisti- 
cally is a boon to those who enjoy and appreciate the real 
art of lieder singing. 

An integral part of the enjoyment of the concert was the 
accomplished work of Walter Golde, the golden accompanist. 


is a mature and 


Josef Hofmann and Lea Luboschitz 


At the Monday evening concert of the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation, Town Hall, an unusual attraction was the bill, in- 
asmuch as Josef Hofmann on that occasion made one of his 
regrettably few public appearances in our city. 

Hofmann’s art was paired in sonatas for violin and 
piano, with that of Lea Luboschiitz, and the couple gave 
works in that form by Grieg, F major; Franck, A major ; 
and Bruch, G minor. 

The ensemble playing of the two artists reached truly lofty 
heights, their conception revealing unity of thought and 
feeling, their tone blending being of lovely perfection, and 
their technical accuracy leaving nothing to be desired. 
Hofmann tempered his piano beautifully to the lesser 
strength and sonority of the violin. 

The large audience, quick to recognize the extraordinary 
merits of the readings, rewarded the players with a con- 
tinuous series of ovations during the evening. 


JANUARY 17 


Princess Jacques De Broglie 


A truly temperamental pianist is the Princess Jacques 
De Broglie (Marie Antoinette Aussenac), as she again 
demonstrated in her recital at Carnegie Hall on January 17. 
A full house applauded the artist in a program which ranged 
from Bach through Schumann, Liszt and the moderns. Her 
playing was charged with electrifying moments, now dainty 
and deeply poetic, again stormily climaxed. The Staccato 
study by Paganini-Busoni was of charming effect and had 
to be repeated. Of a series of encores, a bourree in the 
tach style, by Saint-Saéns, for the left hand alone, proved 
most interesting. 

Flonzaley Quartet 


On January 17 a large and enthusiastic audience heard 
the Flonzaley Quartet at Town Hall, in a program well cal- 
culated to bring out the eminent qualities of that illustrious 
ensemble. Since the Flonzaleys banded together almost 
twenty-five years ago quite a number of string quartets have 
come and gone, but none has dimmed the lustre of this fine 
organization. 

Beethoven’s mighty C sharp minor quartet, op. 131, gave 
the players full scope for voluminous breadth of tone, intro- 
spection and poetic fancy. It was Beethoven playing that left 
little, if anything, to be desired. 

The first movement of an unfinished quartet in C minor 
by Schubert opened the program, which a gg the 
sunny and melodious quartet in C major, op. No. 3, by 
Haydn 30th were given with the ingratiating ph effects, 
fine ensemble, technical finish and attention to detail which 
always mark the work of the Flonzaleys. 


Sophie Braslau 


Sophie Braslau gave a recital at The Barbizon on January 
17. She sang Donizetti’s Gypsy Maid, the Vocalise Etude of 
Ravel, a vocal setting of Rubinstein’s Romance, a group of 
Schubert lieder, two Kreisler arrangements and other songs, 
all well suited to her rich and wide-ranged contralto. Miss 
Braslau’s art is of a vital sort; whatever she sings is marked 
by animation and thorough insight into text and music. 

Louise Lindner officiated at the piano. 

The recital was the first of a series of six musical affairs 
to be given at The Barbizon this season. 


N. Y. Philharmonic: Molinari, Conductor 


(See story on page 5) 


Edward Lankow 


The postponed recital of Edward Lankow, American basso, 
was held at Town Hall on January 17. The old time belief 
that bassos outside of the operatic domains are not the most 
interesting of recital artists is fast being dispelled. Hearing 
Mr. Lankow the other day in his finely chosen program 
proved the fallacy of the idea. Mr. Lankow has without 
doubt one of the finest voices of its kind to-day; rich and 
beautiful in quality, it is also of great volume. He uses it 
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with the taste and interpretative skill that comes with ex- 
perience and a fineness of understanding. His singing is 
marked by excellent style, and crispness of diction adds to 
the general pleasure of his work. 

Two of the high lights on his program were an aria from 
La Juive and Beethoven's In Questa Tomba, while other 
composers represented included: Schubert, Caccini, Mous- 
sorgsky, Tschaikowsky, Glinka, Polak, Burleigh, Hageman 
and Griffes. Emil Polak was at the piano and furnished 
sympathetic accompaniments. 

New York could stand hearing Mr. Lankow more fre- 
quently; singers of his caliber are none too plentiful and 
their recitals serve as models to many others who are seeking 
to grace our operatic and concert stages. 


JANUARY 18 
Frank Sheridan 


On Wednesday, January 18, at Town Hall, Frank Sheri- 
dan gave his annual New York recital before a large and 
appreciative audience. His program consisted of numbers by 
bach, Handel-Brahms, Liszt, and a group by various other 
composers. All of these numbers were played with grace 
and poise, a tone brilliant yet sympathetic, and a smooth and 
distinctive technic—qualities which stamp him a most prom- 
ising young pianist. 

Fritz Kreisler 

Fritz Kreisler gave a recital at Carnegie Hall on January 
18 to the usual sold-out house that always greets this master 
musician at his every appearance. There were people on 
the stage, so many of them that there was just room for 
the violinist, his accompanist and his piano, and the stand- 
ing room was jammed tight, so that it seemed as if not a 
single additional person could have found space in it. At 
the end of the printed program the standees rushed forward 
and took their places against the very edge of the stage, 
this being no doubt a form of hero worship, and rather a 
ridiculous and annoying one at that. It is notable, however, 
that nobody in the vast audience showed any indication to 
leave the hall at the end of the printed program, and the 
lights were not turned up until after Mr. Kreisler had 
played two encores. People who go to hear Kreisler pay for 
a program plus, and the plus is as much of a certainty as 
the program. ; 

The program was the Bach sonata in E 
Devil’s Trill, Schumann’s Fantasie, opus 131, Kreisler’s 
Shepherd’s Madrigal and Gypsy Caprice, Irlandaise by 
Ernest Schelling, Malaguena by Albeniz, and De Falla’s 
Spanish Dance. 

It seems altogether superflous to comment upon Kreisler’s 
playing. His extraordinarily perfect intonation, technical 
perfection, and fullness of tone, are all recognized facts not 
to be disputed. His seriousness of purpose, dignity of man- 
ner, great musicianship and controlled emotionalism are also 
recognized facts, and the combination of all these things ac- 
counts for his extraordinary charm and the position he holds 
among the great musicians of our day. 


major, Tartini’s 


Donald Francis Tovey 


When Donald Francis Tovey came to the shores of our 
country this fall from duties as professor of music at the 
University of Edinburgh, and announced that he would give 
a series of recitals of classic piano literature, musical circles 
in this city were interested. On January 18 the third recital 
of the series was given in Town Hall, Beethoven having 
been chosen by the performer as the composer of the entire 
program. 

The names of Tovey and pianistic-Beethoven seem rightly 
linked: the one in the role of composer, the other in the 
role of interpreter and recreator. Mr. Tovey delights in the 
delicacy of pattern design and the unexpected beauties of 
soft color tints which are characteristic of much of Bee- 
thoven’s piano music. He also seems to eradicate to a great 
extent the unpleasant effects that are occasionally found in 
this music, when the master temporarily forgets the nature 
of the instrument and begins to think in orchestral terms. 

W ednesday’ S program was comprised of the sonata in A 
major, op. 2, No, 2; thirty-three variations on a waltz by 
Diabelli and the sonata in A flat, op. 110. These were sup- 
plemented by a number of encores prefaced with pertinent, 
descriptive, and entertaining remarks by the player. 


JANUARY 19 
Nina Koshetz 


A program of interesting content, comprised of character- 
istic compositions from many nations, was that presented by 
Nina Koshetz, Russian soprano, in Town Hall on January 
19. Three Bach airs opened the recital, and in these the 
singer was assisted by Nikolai Berezowsky, violinist; 
Charles A. Baker, organist, and her accompanist, Pierre 
Luboshutz, who did excellent work during the entire evening. 
The soprano’s second group was made up of Fauré, Ravel 
and Migot numbers, the last named being dedicated to her. 
The next group contained an old Spanish song by Joaquin 
Nin and two Mexican songs by Manuel de Ponce ‘that were 
also arranged for and dedicated to her. A composition of 
beauty in the final group was an Ave Maria by Felix Rederic 
Labunsky (dedicated to the singer), which was being sung 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL of Music 


Pe caer of Examinations for Fellowships 
and Scholarships carryin?, free tuition in Voice, 
Piano, Violin, Violoncello and Composition. 


BOPP PA PP PAP AP PPP PP PPP OP 
- con ana . = 


1.— Examinations for all awards at the Juilliard 
School of Music, whether for Fellowships 
at the Graduate School or Scholarships at 
the Institute of Musical Art, will be held in 
New York City in May and September. 
Exact dates will be announced later. 


2.— Examinations for Scholarships outside of 
New York City through the Extension 
Department will be held in various cities 
throughout the country in May and Sep- 
tember. Definite places and exact dates 
will be announced later. 


Applicants should be over sixteen and under thirty 
years of age, of American citizenship, and indorsed 
by their teachers and schools as to talent and 
education. 


Applications should be addressed to 


THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
49 East 52nd Street 
New York City 
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SUMMER 
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CLASSES 


for 


Pianists and Teachers 


(June 25 to August 1) 
Conducted 


by 


GLENN 
DILLARD 
GUNN 


“A master pedagogue of Chicago” 


James Gibbon Huneker 


During the past three seasons artist stu 
dents of Mr. Gunn have been greatly in 


demand. 


Rae Bernstein has appeared twice with 

the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fred- 

erick Stock, conductor, playing the third 

Beethoven and first “ah ended concertos 
plano and orchestra. 


Sara Levee has appeared as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony, Frederick Stock, 
conductor, playing the fourth Beethoven 


concert 


Howard Bartle has appeared with the 
People’s Symphony, P. Marinus Paulsen, 
conductor, Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor concerto 


playing the 


Saul Dorfman is now filling a series of 

ga ie f 
concert engagements for the Duo-Art- 
Steinway and Lyon & Healy 


IN ADDITION TO PRIVATE LES. 
SONS MR. GUNN WILL CONDUCT 
NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES 
AND HIS FAMOUS “HOW.-TO.- 
STUDY” CLASSES. 


For information address The Registrar 
Gunn School of Music 
Fine Arts Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 22) 


for the first time. Gretchaninoff, Pohl, Barlow and Deems 
Taylor were names completing the list of composers, and 
some of their pieces, as well, were written in honor of the 
singer. Such an array of widely varied selections produced 
a recital full of color; one in which a creative interpretive 
ability, dramatic in character, was everywhere displayed. 


New York Philharmonic: Thibaud, Soloist 

Bernardino Molinari’s second appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra was at Carnegie Hall on January 19. 
His program was not a pretentious one, but leaned rather 
to the lighter Italian style. From this one might say that 
Mr. Molinari is distinctly a conductor of the Latin type, 
vivid, energetic with a keen sense for the emotional. Sub- 
tleties are hardly in his line, so that the Debussy Fetes 
suffered somewhat as a consequence; but to counteract this 
lack the conductor is capable of broad lines which he em- 
ployed most efficaciously in the Geminiani Andante. He 
seemed at his best in this number and in the Rossini Over- 
ture to Semiramide, which he conducted with sincerity and < 
seriousness that elevated the rather banal character of the 
work 

Mr. Molinari is capable of extracting an unusual amount 
of sound from his players; in the Rossini overture he 
finished with a climaxing close that was almost overpower- 
ing. As at his first appearance Mr. Molinari was most 
cordially received by the audience. 

Curiously, and yet correctly enough, the program opened 
with the Beethoven concerto for violin, Jacques Thibaud 
performing the solo part. Mr. Thibaud’s playing was pure, 
accurate and thoroughly classical; he is an exponent of the 
French school of violinists which has as a definite charac- 
teristic, namely an exquisite finesse. His tone, in this work, 
seemed richer than on previous occasions and though some 
may argue as to the correctness of his c adenza in the first 
movement, it was at least executed with impeccable dexterity. 
He also was most warmly received. 


Matinata Choral Club 


With Ethel Watson Usher at the piano as conductor, the 
January 19 concert of the Matinata Choral Club (twenty 
singers), at the Park Central Hotel, found the Colonial 
Room well filled. Mabel Daniels’ choral cycle, In Spring 
Time, gave opportunity to hear some excellent ensemble 
singing, with pleasant incidental solos by Alice Schweinler 
and Genevieve Short. LaGrange Beattie has a sympathetic 
and expressive voice, and Saomhe this number was done 
with vigor, life and animation. A group of three smaller 
choruses by American composers (incidental solo by Greta 
Linkletter) closed these numbers 

Charles W. Balling, Jr., still quite a youth, showed a 
voice of unusually good quality, with power and climax in 
Invictus. Pretty Lorraine Jaillet, child dancer, pleased in 
The Butterfly, and Bacchanal. Helen Dyer Paine, diseuse, 
gave a dramatic monologue called Judith Iscariot, for which 
Miss Usher composed and played the accompanying music. 
Humorous Songologues were later effectively recited by 
Miss Paine to music by Miss Usher. Announcements by 
Virginia LosKamp, president of the club, and dancing, 
followed. 

Rita Neve 

Attaining especially good effects in the lighter pieces, 
youthful Rita Neve, English pianist, was heard by an audi 
ence of good size at Town Hall on January 19. Enthusiastic 
applause was accorded A Dripping Tap (Benbow) and the 
descriptive Fireflies Seay from a series of seven Eng 
lish composers’ works. The Rameau-MacDowell sarabande, 
and Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique were followed by Liszt's 
B minor sonata; these gave opportunity for breadth and 
All was well-planned, played with power 
and poise, and brought the comely blonde lady appreciative 
applause, with a bouquet of roses and heather. Closing, she 
played Chopin’s D flat nocturne and the first ballade. 


crashing chords 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 

\ gala occasion was the thirty-seventh annual breakfast 
of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the City of New 
York, Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, president, which was 
held in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on January 19. Following the breakfast, the regular monthly 
musicale, the third one of the present season, was given be- 
fore the members of the society and their guests. Nadine 
Friedman, fifteen-year-old saxophonist, played a number of 
solos of varied character, displaying her extraordinary pro 
ficiency on this unwieldy instrument. That group of sing- 
ers known as The Revelers, c mposed of James Melton, 
Lewis James, Elliott Shaw and Wilfred Glenn, accom 
panied by Frank Black, pianist, presented three appro 
priately chosen groups of numbers in a spirited and effective 
manner, winning much applause from the audience. Lau- 
rence Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Yolanda Mero, pianist, will be the artists presented at 


the February concert 
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Compinsky Trio 

The Compinsky Trio played the sixth of its series of ten 
recitals at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on January 20 
before a good sized audience. This excellent trio, which 
comes from London, and has recently taken up its residence 
in this country, played a suite by Rameau, a trio by Dvorak, 
and gave the first American perform ance of the trio, opus 22, 
Taneieff. Mr. Compinsky explained that this music had 
“lt brought out of Russia with considerable difficulty owing 
to the opposition of the Soviet government. The Compinsky 
Trio consists of Manuel, Alec and Sara, and is a first rate 
organization which will be appreciated when it becomes bet- 


ter known. 
New York Symphony: Gabrilowitsch, 
Conductor 
Warmly greeted by the audience, with the orchestra per- 
sonnel standing, Ossip Gabrilowitsch began the January 20 
concert of the Symphony S ciety of New York, at Carnegie 


Hall with Haydn’s C major Symphony, the pretty violin solo 
being a feature of the cheerful music. Scriabin’s third 
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apomeny (The Divine Poem) followed, done by conductor 
Gabrilowitsch with tremendous sweep and beauty of detail. 
This music, now a quarter of a century old, sounds like 
Wagner-Berlioz up to date, and produced great effect, with 
three recalls for the conductor, who bade his men to stand. 
The muted strings in Debussy’s Nuages, and the combined 
delicacy and impetuous fortes in Fetes, made the numbers 
outstanding. 

Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture closed a highly in- 
teresting concert, all of which was conducted with self- 
abnegation by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, and brought him the 
homage he well deserved. 


Alice Paton 


Despite the cold and windy night, about 1,300 people at- 
tended the third of the series of People’s Symphony Con- 
certs held at the Washington Irving High School on Jan- 
uary 20. Alice Paton presented the program, and was 
greeted with hearty applause upon her appearance on the 
platform, for she looked charming—as though she had just 
stepped out of an old-fashioned Godey’s fashion plate. The 
enthusiasm, however, continued throughout the program, 
the artist singing so well that she was recalled many times 


after each of her five groups, and it was necessary to give 


six encores. 

She had programmed operatic arias, as well as songs in 
Italian, German, French and English, all of which had a 
decided appeal for the audience because of the youthful 
simplicity with which they were given. In addition to dis- 
playing a charming personality and an evident sincerity in 
her work, Miss Paton demonstrated that she has a com- 
plete understanding of the message of each number she 
paage tg and delivered that message in such a manner as 
to make the audience eager to listen. At the conclusion of 
the printed program many of the listeners moved enthusi- 
astically toward the stage to enjoy the several encores which 
were given. For these numbers Miss Paton chose such songs 
as would carry a personal message to the hearts of her 
listeners, concluding with a request number, Ye Banks and 
Braes of Bonnie Doon. Included among the listeners in the 
audience was Mme. Valeri, Miss Paton’s teacher. 

The accompaniments were played by Ruth Coe, who 
showed a thorough understanding of the atmosphere of each 
song. She gave able support to the artist and displayed 
brilliant technic, especially noticeable in the Fantoches by 
Debussy. : 

Biltmore Morning Musicale 


The program given by Albert Spalding, violinist; Everett 
Marshall, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Rosa Low, soprano, at the Biltmore Musicale on January 20, 
was unusually good. This combination of artists proved a 
happy one. 

Mr. Marshall opened with two numbers: Must I Go 
Bound, arranged by Herbert Hughes, and Would God I 
Was the Tender Apple Blossom, arranged by William Arms 
Fisher. He made a most agreeable impression; tall and 
handsome bearing, he had the audience with him from the 
start. His voice is a baritone of admirable quality and he 
uses it well. It has great volume and he sang with much 
style, but the high light of his singing was in the operatic 
numbers, which included an excellent presentation of the 
prologue from Pagliacci. Delightfully sung, too, were the 
Irish songs, done with just enough twist of brogue to amuse 
the audience. He was recalled many times and sang extra 
numbers. 

Rosa Low, as charming in appearance as always, selected 
songs by Cimara, Scott and Densmore for her first group. 
She was in good voice and the audience liked her im- 
mensely. The Spring Fancy by Densmore, particularly, 
showed to advantage the flexibility and clarity of her upper 
range, which is true to pitch and of exquisite quality. The 
middle register has an ingratiating warmth, and her style of 
interpretation proved arresting and interesting. Clear diction 
added to the enjoyment of her contributions, which later 
brought an aria from Puccini’s Manon, evoking warm ap- 
plause and several encores. Ina Grange gave sympathetic 
support at the piano. 

Hearing Mr. Spalding play again made one realize anew 
why this American violinist has made a place all his own 
in the crowded ranks of fiddlers, native and foreign. He 
played most beautifully, numbers by Martini, Corelli, 
Chopin-Sarasate, Wieniawski and Bach, revealing an ex- 
quisite tone, impeccable technic and finish of style. While 
Spalding is a formidable technician, there is so much beauty 
in his playing that one quite forgets technic, bowing and 
and indulges in the perfection of his art. Andre 
scholarly accompanist, was at the piano for Mr. 
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phrasing, 
Benoist, 
Spalding 


New York Volkszeitung’s Golden Jubilee 


The New York Volksze itung celebrated its Golden Jubilee 
with a concert at Carnegie Hall on January 21. Margaret 
Matzenauer headed the list of soloists, and her rich and 
powerful voice drew unstinted applause for her singing of 
an aria from Samson and Delilah, a group of Lieder, and 
one song in English, Ross’ Dawn in the Desert. Nahan 
Franko was well received in a violin solo and also con- 
ducted the orchestra in several instrumental numbers. Others 
participating in the program were Edel 1 Blank, the Work- 
ingman’s Singing Societies of New York, under the direction 
of Alvin Seligmueller, and M. L. Lore, who made an ad- 
dress. 


Arthur Baecht 


Arthur Baecht presented an unusuall geste program at 
the Town Hall on January 21. The Grieg Sonata in F 
major, with which the program commenced, was a tale full 
of majestic tenderness, and the allegro con brio seemed at 
times to breathe the melancholy and mysticism of the north- 
ern regions, from whose frosty thraldom of winter the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Anton Bilotti Active Abroad 


_Anton Bilotti, young and gifted pianist, who has been re- 
siding in Paris for a number of years, has appeared with 


ANTON BILOTTI 


marked success in all of the principal cities of Europe, win- 
ning the highest encomiums from the press everywhere. 

Recently in Vienna he played the Beethoven C minor con- 
certo, arousing a degree of enthusiasm very unusual with 
audiences of the city. On January 4 he again played the 
same concerto by request with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

From Vienna Mr. Bilotti goes to the Riviera, where he 
will play in Nice and Cannes as the guest and young pro- 
tege of the Princess of Hesse and the Duke of Connaught. 
March will find him in Italy for a series of ten concerts in 
Milan, Venice, Rome, 3ologna, Florence, Genoa, Naples, 
Turin, Bari, and Pisa. 


Liverpool Pays Fitting Tribute to Von Klenau 


Paul von Klenau, celebrated Danish composer-conductor, 
has just scored another English triumph, this time in Liver- 
pool, Long articles of praise on his activities which ap- 
peared in the city’s news-papers next day give the best idea 
of his success. The Liverpool Evening Express said: 

“Paul von Klenau, distinguished Danish conductor, made 
a great impression with his conducting of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society’s concert last night. It is not sur- 
prising that. he has made his mark on the continent, particu- 
larly in Copenhagen, where he founded and conducted the 
largest symphonic orchestra, and in Vienna where he con- 
ducted the influential choral society, the Singakademie. 

“Mr. Klenau is a conductor of wide outlook, and although 
his acquaintance with the Philharmonic Orchestra has been 
necessarily short, he has impressed his individuality on it so 
surely that the players responded to his every direction in a 
way that produced a splendid standard of playing all 
through. 

‘The performance of Beethoven's symphony no. 5 was in 
the true classical style, expressive of awesomeness in the 
first movement, smoothly melodious in the second, eerie in 
the scherzo and grandly triumphant in the finale. 

“Brahms’ variations on a Theme by Haydn proved one of 
Klenau’s finest achievements in orchestral conducting, espe- 
cially in the variety of tone graduations he secured. He 
revealed a most intimate knowledge of Richard Strauss’ 
Don Quixote and in Frederick Delius’ clever tone poem de- 
picting the street cries of Paris at night and early dawn.” 

The critic of the Liverpool edition of the Daily Mail has 
this to say! 

“Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s usual enterprise in 
bringing prominent Continental conductors to this country 
was continued at the concert last night, when Paul Von 
an Danish conductor, delighted a large audience. He 
obtained a wonderful performance of Beethoven’s minor 
symphony, No. 5. He also scored a very beautiful perform- 
ance of Brahm’s Variations on a theme by Haydn, where 
his mastery of tone colour, not always strictly observed in 
$rahms’ music, made the work unusually enjoyable.” 


Fontainebleau Beheal of Music Announcement 


The Fontainebleau School of Music, at Fontainebleau, 
France, announces the opening of its eighth annual session 
on June 25. This unique institution, which is an out-growth 
of the American participation in the great war, has long 
passed the experimental stage and has been placed on a 
permanent basis by the French Government, which, on De- 
cember 19, 1927, declared it to be a “Fondation d’Utilite 
Publique.” It is unuder the control of the ministry of Fine 
Arts and is sustained by the municipality of Fontainebleau 
for the exclusive benefit of American musicians who wish 
to study intensively French music and methods of teaching 
under the best of French masters, most of whom are from 
the Paris Conservatory of Music. Teaching and practise 
rooms are in the palace itself, and sixty of the younger 
female students are lodged there. All the students, together 
with the students of the school of fine arts, have their 
meals in the school refectory. During the summer a series 
of concerts is given for the students by the leading musi- 
cians of France. 

Charles-Marie Widor, dean of French musicians, will 
again be the director of the school, as well as head of the 
organ department, with Libert and Dupré as his assistants. 

Camille Decreus will remain the resident director and ad- 
pe core of the school, while Isidor Philipp will head 
the department of piano. Vocal technic and repertory will 
be taught by Félia Litvinne, Hilda Roosevelt and Thomas 
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Salignac; Bazelaire will conduct classes in instrumental 
ensemble and teach cello, while Rémy and Hewitt will teach 
violin. Other instructors and their subjects will be: Grand- 
jany, harp; André Bloch, composition and conducting ; 
Nadia Boulanger, appreciation and philosophy of modern 
music; and Jacques Pillois, French language, diction and 
phonetics. 


Amy Evans Scores in Messiah at Worcester 


Amy Evans, Chicago Opera soprano, has “won a place in 
Worcester’s hall of music fame,” according to The Wor- 
cester Evening Post. The singer recently appeared as solo- 
ist at the twenty-sixth annual production of Handel's Mes- 
siah by the Worcester Oratorio Society, and was highly 
commended the following day by the local press. A reviewer 
of the Worcester Daily Telegram spoke of the soloist's 
“gem-like” voice, and continued with the following com- 
ments: “Miss Evans, tall and queenly, has a scintillating 
soprano, clear and refractive, like a diamond flashing under 
the light. She was playing a return engagement this time, 
and was warmly welcomed. Handel's different moods came 
on the wings of her voice, simply colored by the impact of 
her own personality. The exultation, the wonder, the meek- 
ness, the joy, the sorrow, came clear and fresh. To her also 
was awarded what is, in the mind of this reviewer, one of the 
most exquisite musical sentences in all the literature of 
song, the opening of the aria, I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth.” 

The Worcester Evening Gazette believed that “Miss Evans 
was the most outstanding of the four soloists,” and further 
stated that “her arias and recitatives throughout the evening 
showed rare tone qualities, never faltering in any register. 

. . Her recitative, There Were Shepherds, was sung with 
marked expression and in a lucid tone quality which charmed 
her hearers. Later, in the familiar aria, | Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth, she gave her audience a thrill. Not be 
cause they all knew this solo, but because of her taste and 
intensity.” 


Mme. Ozmun’s Versatility 


The Michigan Alumnus of December 17 commented as 
follows about Florence Crozier Ozmun, ’20: “Florence 
Crozier Ozmun, American soprano, has a number of talents. 
She used to sing at the May festivals under Prof. Albert 
Stanley, as well as in the Congregational Church choir. 
Now she is singing in concert. After several years’ travel 
in Europe and Mexico, she returned to New York and 
entered her father’s business—the manufacture of building 
materials—and during her father’s collapse in ill health she 
took charge of his business. While she was working all 
day in his office she studied music during the evenings under 
Houston, a pupil of Sbriglia, who taught Nordica and de 
Reszke. Later she continued her studies under Mme. Bial- 
kiewicz and presently became a prima donna. Business 
affairs were settled, and due to the knowledge of it, gained 
through her experience, she invented new building ma- 
terial which is about to be patented. This, she says, and 
her singing are her two greatest hobbies. In March, 1927, 
she married Edward Henry Ozmun, son of the late consul- 
general to Turkey.” 

Mme. Ozmun will be heard in a New York recital later 
in the season. 


Genet Songs Presented by Perkins Pupils 

Songs by Marianne Genet were presented by Mrs. Bra- 
bazon Rutherfoord, Caroline Bracey, Arthur Davis and E. 
Clair Anderson, pupils of Lyman Almy Perkins, at a recent 
Pittsburgh concert arranged by Frances Weller, concert 
manager of that city. Miss Genet accompanied the singers 
at the piano, and the compositions included The Canton 
Boat Woman, The Peacock Screams upon the Wall, I 
Dream at Set of Moon, Comes Ecstasy, Out of the Deep, 
Lotus Bloom, and My Love Is a Blossom, Heigh O! 

Additional numbers on the program were impersonations 
by Neva Morris, chanteuse and children’s entertainer, who 
is also a pupil of Mr. Perkins. Her offering were entitled 
Tea Time with Raggedy Ann and Andy and An Adventure 
in a Fairy Garden, and were supplemented with interpretive 
dances by Betty Price. 


Henry Clancy an Active Artist 
Henry Clancy, tenor, is beginning his second year as 
soloist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and at the 
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HENRY CLANCY 
Temple Emanu-El, New York City, and is fulfilling a 
number of concert engagements. Some of his near-future 
dates include a recital at the Buffalo Teachers’ College, an 
appearance as soloist with the Temple Emanu-El choir in 
New York, a performance of Elijah with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, an engagement as soloist with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and a presentation of Judas Macca- 
baeus in Ottawa, Canada. Perhaps much of the reason for 
the tenor’s success is expressed in this telegram received by 
his managers, Walter Anderson, Inc., following his recent 
recital at the Flora MacDonald College in Red Springs, 
N. C.: “Henry Clancy has youth, voice, artistry, per- 
sonality. What more can an audience We want 
this tenor again.” 
Last year Mr. Clancy 
These included appearances at 
societies in South Carolina, Connecticut, 
New York, and three performances of the 
Messiah, and one each of Stabat Mater, 
Undine, Crucifixion, Song of Thanksgiving, 
Redemption. New York City engagements numbered ap- 
pearances in Aeolian Hall and Town Hall, and a perform 
ance as soloist at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra in the Ambassador Hotel. Recitals 
were given in Massachusetts, North Carolina, New York 
and New Jersey. 
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May Peterson “Adored” in Fulton 

recital in Fulton, Mo., r 
William Woods College: and 
Was very W armly received. The director of the Jarne son 
Conservatory of Music, in connection with that cellege, 
wrote Miss Peterson’s managers as follows: “I want to 
tell you of the great success of May Peterson's recifal at 
William Woods College last evening. Certainly no artist 
has ever been more whole-heartedly received and adored 
than she. We are looking forward to the day when we 
may again have her sing for us.” 


May 


Peterson appeared in 
cently under the auspices of 





Ech 1aniz » ineaieel to Join Movie Col lony 


“If ever you get tired of tickling the ivories, come back 
to Hollywood and we'll put you in the films.” 

This was the invitation extended to Jose Echaniz, Cuban 
pianist, as he was leaving the Paramount “lot” on the occa- 
sion of a recent visit to the Pacific Coast film metropolis, 
and after several directors had pronounced him an almost 
perfect motion picture “type.” 

Senor Echaniz, who was born in Havana of Spanish 
descent, traces his ancestry to the Basques who overran 
Northern Spain centuries ago, and who in turn are descended 
from the Eurasian invaders whom Charlemagne checked only 
with the greatest difficulty. 

While his musical artistry 
Latin temperament, his physical 


with the fire of 
con- 


is replete 
characteristics are 
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gener 
ed in 


siderably more North-European than Latin, and it is 
ally admitted that no collar-ad artist has yet 
painting a face lool 


that was easier to look at 
The accompanying picture shows Senor Echaniz at lunch 
with a group of 


succect 


Paramount Stars. He is seated fourth; from 
the left on the near side of the table. The in the 
patio, the ancient, crumbling walls, and the grapevine, it 
will be noted, are all in the nature of “props.” 

Asked whether the dark liquid in the tall tumblers i 
a “prop,” senor Echaiz replied: “There are certain 
on which I do not wish to be interviewed. After lunch, 
however, I gave an impromptu piano recital, and was 
astonished at the extraordinary limberness of my fiigers 
Possibly I shall accept that movie offer some day.” 
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MOVIE FOLKS’ BANQUET 
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composer so often drew his inspiration. Mr. Baecht dis- 
played in this composition an exceptional degree of technical 
skill and poetic fervor. With Pierre Luboshutz at the 
piano the performance was replete with real musical enjoy- 
ment. The Symphonie Espagnol of Lalo was performed 
with a warmth of tone and a delicacy of phrasing that added 
much to the charm of that charming work. The Brhams- 
Hochstein Waltz in A major, Bach's dignified and stately 
Ariosos and Le plus que lente by Debussy formed a delight- 
ful group; the program concluded with the Airs 
Hongroises by Ernst 

Artl ur Baecht asserted, not for the first time, his rank 
as a violinist of exceptional ability, endowed with an ex- 
things beautiful and rare. Pierre 
Luboshutz’s accompaniments proved a most effective and 
musicianly complement to the soloist’s artistic performance 

\ large and appreciative audience attended and repeatedly 
he concert giver to the stage 


was 


quisite perceptior ot 


recalled the 
Roosevelt Musicale 

might well have attended the 
Roosevelt Hotel last Saturday 
aiternoon by Anton Rovinsky, pianist, and that justly noted 
vocal quartet, The Revelers. This organization of four de- 
lightfully blended male voices gave a program of classic- 
popular songs which were sung so artistically that even the 
most vehement of anti-jazz sentimentalists might have ap 
plauded if they had been present 

The Revelers warmed up to their sizeable audience with 
an exquisite arrangement of Dina by Harry Akst, and con 
tinued with De Gospel Train, closing their first group with 
an ambitious rendition of George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue These fine made A Group of Sentimental 
Ballads of the Nineties a number of golden vocal charm 
Oh Miss Hanna, Mine, Lindy Lou and The Birth of the 
Blues completed their inter program 

nt groups of 


Close harmony enth 
joint concert given at 


voices 


esting 
on Rovinsky played several modernistic 
audience appreciated Krazy Kat by 


piano number The 
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in this selection with interpolations by Sigmund Spaeth 
Rovinsky also gave the Children’ s Corner Suite by Debussy, 
Singhalese Dances, Scenes in Chinatown, and his own com- 
position, The Dance of Blind Bacchus. 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 

Genuine appreciation was evidenced by an audience which 
packed Carnegie Hall from top to bottom Saturday morning. 
It was the first of the children’s concerts of this, the fifth, 
season, conducted by Ernest Schelling with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Mr. Schelling is an exceptionally gifted artist, 
and not the least of his talents is his ability to instruct and 
entertain a very youthful audience. He had collected some 
very interesting slides with which he illustrated his talk, 
which centered on the stringed instruments. These instru- 
ments were illustrated by individual players in the orchestra, 
too, so that the children were familiar with them when the 
programmed numbers were played. 

The program included the overture to The Marriage of 
Figaro, a movement of Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D for 
string orchestra, a Corelli Pastorale for string orchestra, the 
Pizzicato Ostinato from Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s The Bumble Bee, The Minstrel Boy 
(which Mr. Schelling had the children sing), and the 
William Tell overture. 

The orchestra played in its usual form, as carefully as 
though it were for an adult audience, which was as it should 
be. 

Handsome souvenir programs were given out, 
for the children to make notes in them. 
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Fay Foster Trio 

On January 22, the Fay Foster Trio gave a recital in 
costume at the Fortuno Gallo Theater before a well filled 
house. From the very beginning there was a distinct at- 
mosphere of exquisite novelty and quaintness about the per 
formance which held the audience and gave assurance of 
an artistic evening’s entertainment. 

The trio consists of Fay Foster, the founder, William Tay 
lor, tenor, and Maurice Friedman, baritone. Other assisting 
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TELEGRAPH: If we are correct, last night the 
first all-Ravel program in New York was given at 
the Gallo Theater Monsieur Ravel was also very 
much present. The Hart House String Quartet 
opened the program with a number of rare beauty 
Especially delightful were the second and _ third 
movements 


WORLD: The Hart House String Quartet played 
the quartet for strings,—played it reverently and 
with felicitous care for every detail It is a 
fragile thing of dreamy moods, and the Hart House 
players, balanced to a hairsbreadth of nicety, gave 
due regard for each subtle inflection 


TIMES: The string quartet is a good point of 
departure in an examination of Ravel the com 
poser, because it is the work in which he has his 
feet firmly on his own ground, after preliminary 
acknowledgment of the influence of Debussy. The 
audience was appreciative 
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artists were Edna Fenimore, pianist, and the Harry Fagin 
String ‘Quartet. 

The program opened with a group of old German songs of 
the Hans Sachs period and composed by Carl Lowe. In 
these songs the trio displayed some fine ensemble work. It 
was a delight to listen to these melodious tunes given in such 
an attractive and picturesque way. In this group Fay Foster 
gave explanatory remarks before each number, which were 
appreciated by the audience. 

The second group consisted of a charming sketch of 
American life around 1850. Edna Fenimore opened the scene 
with a colorful piano solo by Adele Hoenstock (1837), which 
brought back memories of the past when piz anists exerted 
themselves with offerings in the style of the Maiden’s Prayer 
or the Lion’s Awakening. 

In the third number of the program Fay Foster and her 
ensemble brought to life old English songs most of which 
have never been published, but were sung at Vauxhall Ger 
dens, London, about 1770. 

The final group took us to the city of the Doges around 
1779 where love and intrigue strongly swung its sceptre. 
Three songs by Piccini were artistically done by William 
Taylor and Maurice Friedman, and in the final number by 
Cimaroso the trio displayed a fine bit of ensemble work 

The trio is an excellent combination which deserves credit 
vocally as well as histrionically. The costumes throughout 
the whole performance were exquisite in taste and coloring 
and true to their various periods. Fay Foster deserves great 
credit for the research work she undertook in order to 
bring back to us all those lovely songs of the days of long 
ago. Warm applause was the well deserved reward for 
this highly successful performance. 


Leon Goossens 

Leon Goossens, oboist, assisted by his brother, Eugene 
Goossens and the Marianne Kneisel Quartet, gave a recital 
at the Guild Theater on January 22, this being his first ap- 
pearance in. America. Mr. Goossens has been called by the 
London Daily Telegraph “the archpriest of oboe players” 
and he certainly proved his right to claim that distinction 
on this occasion. With the strings he played Mozart’s 
quartet opus 101 and a quintet by Arthur Bliss. Accom- 
panied by his brother Risen at the piano he gave the first 
performance of David Stanley Smith’s Sonata Pastorale, 
published some years ago by the Society for the Publication 
of American Music, and concerto in one movement by 
Eugene Goossens. The string quartet played the famous 
Andante Cantabile by Tschaikowsky and Hugo Wolf's 
Serenade. 

Thus the program; and a very interesting program it 
proved to be. It was well balanced; offered something of 
ancient and modern classics and something of music of the 
latest conception and design. It also offered opportunities 
for Mr. Goossens to display his ability as an oboe player, 
and he succeeded in making the instrument thoroughly de- 
lightful both as a solo instrument merely accompanied by the 
piano and in combination with the strings. He has an ex- 
tremely clear, sonorous and vibrant tone, and his skill in 
dynamics from the lightest and most delicate pianissimo to a 
fairly strong fortissimo (for the oboe although a penetrating 
instrument cannot play a genuinely loud tone) was masterly. 

The sonata by Smith proved to be an interesting but 
rather prolix work, mostly in the manner of Debussy, but 
its composer seemed somewhat cautious in his use of the 
solo instrument. Goossens in his concerto showed a thorough 
understanding of the oboe, its tone, its dynamic effects, its 
range, and its possibilities of execution. He has written 
for it many passages of great speed and scintillating beauty, 
strange-sounding broken chords sweeping from the top to the 
bottom, or from the bottom to the top of the oboe, through 
harmonic modernizations that proved to be puzzling as well 
as beautiful. In this concerto Goossens develops themes of 
real value and makes music that holds the attention through- 
out 

Not so much can be said for the quintet of Arthur Bliss, 
which is rather more strange than beautiful, and seems 
often diffuse and uninspired. In it, also, the oboe was often 
overpowered by the strings, this being obviously rather the 
fault of the composer than of his interpreters. The work, 
however, has points of beauty which were ably brought out 
by Goossens and the quartet. 

Both of the Goossens brothers, the one as oboist, the other 
as composer, were heartily applauded, by the large audience 
as they both deserved to be. It was a rare delight to hear 
Leon Goossens play this extremely difficult instrument as 
he did, and he proved not only his technical command of it, 
evidence of unusually thorough musicianship as 


Nina Gordani 

Nina Gordani, lyrical diseuse, gave her second recital of 
the current season at the Bijou Theater on January 22, when 
she had little difficulty in charming a good sized audience. 
Mme. Gordani may always be counted upon for an inter- 
esting program and this one was particularly so, including as 
it did American legends and ballads, those representative of 
Southern California and certain Bayou Ballads. If only 
sheer charm and personality were demanded, this talented 
young artist has a plenty, but she also has a lovely voice, 
which she uses with intelligence. Her manner of interpreta- 
tion is commendable and her diction good. Attractive cos- 
tumes added to the attractiveness of the recital, which was 
distinctly novel and refreshing. Jascha Bunchuk, solo 
cellist of the Capitol Theater, was a well chosen assisting 
artist, and Julian Huarte at the piano completed an artistic 
trio. 


but gave 
well 


Musical Forum 

Andres Segovia was the artist selected by Kurt Schindler 
to appear at the Musical Forum of January 22, and between 
the Spanish guitarist’s two groups, a chorus of twenty-four 
soloists sang pe and Spanish works under the direction 
of Schindler. The music sung by the chorus was all 
Spanish, with the exception of three folk songs by Ravel 
This small chorus, which consists of eight sopranos, seven 
contraltos, four tenors, and five basses, among whom were 
some well known names, sang exquisitely, and the music 
selected for them proved to be of a lively, popular sort that 
evidently charmed the audience and brought forth the 
heartiest applause. Solos in some of the pieces were sung 
by the following members of the chorus: Lillian Gustafson, 
Milo Miloradovitch, Enid Hewitt, Grace Leslie, Charles 
Premmac, and Frederick Baer. The choruses were all un- 
accompanied, and Mr. Schindler avoided introducing the 
piano tone into the proceedings by giving his chorus their 
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cue at the beginning of each piece on an ancient virginal 
borrowed from the Felix Warburg collection, this instru- 
ment being far more in accord with the tone of the guitar 
than would have been the piano. The mood of the evening 
was carried out by its use. 

Segovia was the same sensation on this occasion as he has 
been on his other appearances in New York. His per- 
formances have been so thoroughly described in these col- 
umns that it seems impossible to add anything to what has 
already been said. This strange appearing figure out of 
the olden times from the moment he comes on the stage, 
takes his seat, places his left foot on the rest made for it, 
seems to lose himself in his guitar. He bends close over 
it and watches his fingers closely throughout his entire per- 
formance, and with those fingers, as much with the right 
hand as with the left, he accomplishes wonders. With his 
right hand he brings out a seemingly endless variety of 
tone colors, from a sharp, metallic twang to a tone as sweet 
as the pianissimo of a human voice, and with his left hand 
he plays scintillating runs and shimmering chord combina- 
tions that seem to transcend the limitations of the instru- 
ment on which he plays. All his interpretations are so 
musicianly that they never engender in the mind of the 
listener the feeling that some other interpretation of the 
music might be better. One does not say of Segovia as one 
is so inclined to say of others—he plays this too fast or too 
slow or too loud or too soft. Whatever Segovia does one 
has the impression that he is doing it as it should be done. 

This Sunday evening concert of the Schindler Musicai 
Forum was a rare musical delight. 


New York Philharmonic 


Bernardino Molinari conducted the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra as guest conductor for the last time this season on Jan- 
uary 22. 

The program presented by Mr. Molinari on this occasion 
contained overtures by Rossini and Verdi, neither of which 
is a shining example of the masters’ craft. They were the 
Rossini overture to Tancredi, a rather commonplace com- 
position written on the same pattern as most of Rossini’s 
overtures with the exception of a very few, and the overture 
to the Sicilian Vespers by Verdi; both were well played. 

The real meat of the program lay in the C minor Sym- 
phony No. 5 by Beethoven, the Corelli Suite for string 
orchestra and the Debussy L’Isle Joyeuse, transcribed by 
Molinari, and conducted by him here last week. The sym- 
phony was, barring one or two mishaps, very well worked 
out. Here Mr. Molinari showed his excellent musicianship, 
producing more than usual warmth, particularly in the 
strings, while the nuances in all the instruments were very 
artistic and in many places so varied from the traditional as 
to make this great masterpiece appear in a somewhat differ- 
ent light. The Corelli Suite proved to be a delightul num- 
ber. This pure and unadulterated music of the old Italian 
violin virtuoso was a real joy, and was superbly played by 
the fine string body. It was a pleasure to hear again the 
Debussy L’Isle Joyeuse, transcribed for orchestra by Moli- 
nari, where he revealed himself as a musician of highest 
attainment; his orchestration is of the perfect order, em- 
ploying novel effects in a legitimate way; in addition it is 
in perfect keeping with the atmosphere of the piece. 

A large audience enjoyed the program, and gave Mr. Moli- 
nari generous applause, which was particularly prolonged at 
the conclusion of the concert. 


Ballad Concert 


Miss Le Gallienne’s playhouse opened its front door for 
its first Sunday night concert on January 22, when the 
French Trio (Elfreda Bose, violin; Sallie Possell, flute; 
Lydia Savitzkaya, harp) together with Crystal Waters, so- 
prano, and Paul Parks, baritone, gave a “ballad concert.” 


New York Symphony 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch concluded his regrettably short visit 
in the role of leader of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
by conducting that organization in the concert at Mecca 
Auditorium on January 22. The audience, one of consider- 
able size, was more than enthusiastic in its reception of the 
masterfully interpreted music. The program was identical 
with the one given by the orchestra under Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s direction on January 20, the review of which will 
be found elsewhere on these pages. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch 


Town Hall reverberated resoundingly to frequent and 
warm applause at the crowded Sunday afternoon piano 
matinee of Benno Moisewitsch, who gave generously of his 
recognized fine art as an interpreter and executant. 

Moriz Rosenthal was among the listeners. 

Moiseiwitsch after playing a Schubert (B flat) Impromptu 
with much tonal charm, gave a lofty reading of Beethoven's 
Appassionata, and a devoted and deeply romantic delivery 
of Schumann's great collection of pieces entitled Kreisleriana. 

Shorter pieces by Medtner, Debussy, Palmgren, and Chopin 
completed the regular program of the recitalist but his 
eager listeners encouraged him to add a number of encores. 


Roxy Concert 


When Joseph Szigeti decided to play for the Roxy audi- 
ence at the morning musicale of January 21, there was 
another stride made in the musical prestige that this theater 
is winning. Mr. Szigeti, one of the famous violinists of the 
day, played beautifully, with all the assets that his reputa- 
tion entails. His choice for the occasion was the first 
movement of the Beethoven concerto, a work in which he 
is thoroughly at home. The cadenza which he chose was 
the one by Joachim, which is thoroughly in keeping with the 
spirit of the concerto. 

The overture to Euryanthe, Von Weber; L’Arlesienne 
Suite, Bizet and Liszt's Il Tasso were finely performed by 
the orchestra under the leadership of Erno Rapee. 


Westminster Choir Well Received 


The Dayton Westminster Choir reached the high point of 
its present tour in Kansas City on January 9 when it sang 
to an audience of 7,400 people in Convention Hall. The 
audience demanded seven encores and two repetitions, and 
arrangements were made immediately for a return engage- 
ment next November. Every house on the tour thus far 
has been sold out. The choir was scheduled to proceed to 
San Antonio, then returning east as far as Baton Rouge. 
The tour will close February 10 at Lexington, Ky. 
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Reality and truth clarify Dmitri Tiomkin’s piano playing, 
his intelligent understanding of a hundred subjects that 


tical application. The sessions have become as much an in 
stitution as the master classes which are held each year in 
Chicago during the month of July. 


Anniversary Concert at Institute of Musical Art 

The twenty-third anniversary concert at the Institute of 
Musical Art was given on January 16 by the Musical Art 
Quartet, assisted by Frank La Forge, Hulda Lashanska and 
Gerald Warburg. This concert is given each year on the 
anniversary of the birthday of Mrs. Betty Loeb, in whose 
memory the Institute was founded by James Loeb. The 
Musical Art Quartet is composed of Sascha Jacobson, Paul 
Bernard, Louis Kaufman and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, all 
graduates of the Instittue and holders of its Artists’ Diplo- 
mas. The program consisted of compositions by Franz 
Schubert (Quartet in A minor, op. 29), a group of songs, 
sung by Mme. Lashanska, with Mr. La Forge at the piano, 
and a quintet in C major, op. 163, by the Musical Art Quar 
tet and Gerald Warburg 


Concert at Cromer-Cassel’s in Miami 


Over one hundred persons attended a costume recital held 

at Cromer-Cassel’s in Miami, Fla., on January 17, given by 

and “power ful the members of the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, of which 

Kent thes Mana-Zucca is an honorary member. The program opened 

No with an address by the president, Eda Keary Liddle, after 

sophisticated and which Ruth Sanborn played a piano solo. Rachel Jane 
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FOUR BACH ORGAN PROGRAMMES 


by 


LYNNWOOD FARNA 


Sundays in February at 2.30 p.m. 
Mondays in February at 8.15 p.m. 


TH 


rammes will include the following 

Feb. 5 and 6—“Great G minor,” Toccata in F 

Feb. 12 and 13—“Agnus Dei,” sung by Mabel Beddoe, Contralto 
Feb. 19 and 20—Canonic Variations on “From Heaven on High” 
Feb. 26 and 27—Variations on “Hail to Thee, My Jesus Holy” 
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Gertrude Kappel Proves a Valuable Addition, Scoring Success in Tristan and Isolde and Die 
Jeritza Again in Carmen—Barber of Seville and 


Walkure 


MUSICAL 


New Soprano Makes Splendid 
Debut at the Metropolitan 


COURIER 


Turandot also Repeated 


TRISTAN AND ISoLDE, JANUARY 16 
One of Mr 
the Opera House on Monday evening, when the first Tristan 
and Isolde of the season was given Kap 
pel, soprano from Munich, Vienna and other Euro 
Wagnerian drama is more frequently 

In addition to this debut, the performance 
return of Friedrich Schorr as 


taken in a 


She was Gertrude 
Central 
pean cities where 
heard than here 

made t 

Kurvenal, a role 
if memory 


notable by the 
that he 


was 
has not season or two 
serves 
Isolde is a blonde. Yet 
moments when she impresses with regal splendoy 
§ 1 in dramatic action lovely 
he voice, at odd moments strangely utilized and upon 
not a few occasions lost altogether. Mme. Kappel, however 
ls many items that others have lacked in the 
construction of the first act. The 
swinging lyricism, is evidently not one of her 
tions, here there was some faulty attack, which was in great 
contrast to the many exquisite passages she delivered. Her 
phrasing is lengthy, sometimes too lengthy, but this at least 
is an indication of latent power yet to be drawn upon. 17 
was much popular acclaim for the newcomer and 
all doubtful her success is immediate as far as her audi 
is concerned 
The balance of the 


{ 


ial word is due Mr 


inovation there 
both 
colors 


The new with the 


There are 


tremen 


second, with its 


favorite sec 


has been heard frequently hereto 
Schorr f is full-voiced 
torts, his sincerity and studied shadings of a role none tor 
reviewer has never heard work 
Branzell. - $ increases in stature at every appearance 


cast 


imple This better from 


M me 


1 1 
and ere I 


ibt rank with the gre 
rangaen Mr. Laubenthal's per 
iotable for its and vital 


names ot 


l ng she \ without dot 
names who have 
tormance of 
characterizatior and vocalism The 

hnen, Meader, Gabo ngelo an 


progran 


Tristan intense 


1 Bada are all familiar 
the lesser places 


JANUARY 18 


CARME 

he second performance of Carmen had the same cast as 
at the opening revival: Jeritza as Carmen; Fleischer as 
Micaela: Johnson as Don Jose; Tibbett as Escamillo; Char 
lotte Merle Alcock Mercedes; Picco, 


Dancaire 


Ryan, Frasquita: 
Bada, D’Angelo and Cehanovsky 
Remendado, Zuniga and Morales 

Madar 


means give her an opportun 


| respectively as 


sang well, but the score does not by any 
ity to display her vocal abilities 
The few times that her part brings out some of the higher 
that we 
interpola 
ensembles. Madam Jeritza has a 
which is distinctly her own, and it 
e the vehicles that 
Histrionically she 
brought out 
Edward 
romantic portrayal. His 
fervent, and with his 
manner it had an element of 
Miss Fleischer’s interpretation of 


was genuine, and she brings out all the 


Jeritza 


notes of her register it was with distinct pleasure 


heard them, with the exception of a few of her 
tions at the end of several 
seems a pity 
bring it 


was con 


great talent 
she should not constantly us 


its greatest advantage 


ncing, especially in the third act when she 
with grim fear the 
Don ) s an 
f the aria, | 


gentl 


rophecy of “toujours la mort.’ 
usually 
) iFleur was 
physique an 
| about 1t 
clearness 
sweetness of her voice She was most cordially re 
ved 

The ballet in the fourth act 


is the 


as arranged by Rosina Galli 
spot in the evening’s enter 
enthusiastic Miss Galli 


audience 


Gatti-Cazazza’s newly arrived artists came to 


and Mr. Bonfiglio performed with a remarkable sense of 
rhythm and Spanish insinuation. 


BARBER OF SEVILLE, JANUARY 19 

Mme. Galli-Curci again thrilled a capacity audience on 
Chursday evening when Rossini’s masterpiece was given its 
second performance with the famous diva in the role of Ro- 
sina. She was in superb voice and her singing was a thing 
of joy. She again sang Proch’s variations and Home Sweet 
Home in the music lesson scene. 

The cast was the same as on January 2, with one exception. 
In place of Ezio Pinza, Leon Rothier was heard in the role 
of Basilio. The veteran basso gave a very droll and individ- 
ual interpretation of the part. Chamlee as Almaviva, Ruffo 
as Figaro and Malatesta as Dr. Bartolo were again superb, 
both vocally and histrionically. Bellezza, who again con- 
ducted, gave the singers full rein, but he subdued the or 
chestra a little too much, with the result that many of the 
heauties of the score were scarcely audible. 


TurANbOT, JANUARY 21 (MATINEE) 

Puccini’s dazzling spectacle was folded up and put away 
for another season after the performance at the Metro- 
politan on Saturday afternoon—the season's last. Jeritza 
sang her familiar role, and loud bravos were hers at the 
close of the opera; and they were a sort of Au Revoir, for 
since it was Turandot which opened the present season, 
there is no doubt that it will be many years before the 
audience’s hurrahs will mean adieu. Lauri Volpi sang his 
usual part with the same finesse. He was in splendid voice. 
Nanette Guilford, De Luca, Tedesco, Bada and all the rest 
sang their accustomed roles, and Serafin conducted 


La Forza pet Destino, JANUARY 21 

With Rosa Ponselle and the opera, La Forza del Destino, 
as the attractions at the Metropolitan on Saturday evening, 
the huge theater was packed to the doors, with every foot 
of standing room being held down. It hardly seems possible 
that nearly ten years ago Miss Ponselle first came into 
notice by making a most successful debut with the compariy 
and in the same opera, with no less an artist than Enrico 
Caruso. Since then this young woman has climbed the lad 
der step by step until this season her magnificent work as 
Norma has, without question, been the pinnacle of most 
successful singing at the Metropolitan. 

On Saturday night, Miss Ponselle was in excellent voice 
and gave plentiously of her gorgeous tones, to the utter joy 
of those present. Perhaps, too, she was in especially fine 
fettle hecause it was two days before her own birthday and 
she might also have reckoned back to ten years ago, when 
she was on the verge of a brilliant career. Nevertheless, the 
audience gave her a rousing reception 

Frederick Jagel, that other American, who is coming 
along nicely, was also the recipient of a warm welcome for 
I Giuseppe Danise and Ina Bour- 


his fine singing and acting. 
skaya rounded out a competent cast. Belezza conducted 


Die Warktire, JANUARY 20 

Gertrude Kappel, the new dramatic soprano from Munich 
and Vienna, who made such an auspicious debut on Monday 
with her brilliant performance of Isolde, chalked up another 
success Friday evening through her memorable interpretation 
of Bruennhilde in Die Walkire 

Here, at last, after years of experimentation by the powers 
that be at the Metropolitan, was the high-spirited young 


goddess of Walhalla as Wagner conceived her, qualified 


January 


CARMELA PONSELLE, 
messo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
will make her next appearance at the opera on February 22, 
singing Amneris in Aida. 


by every test to rank with the great Bruennhildes of tradi- 
tion. Once she had put the exactions and early nervousness 
of the introductory Ho-Yo-To-Ho behind her, Mme. Kappel 
sang gloriously, with tones pure and free, with a sensitive 
regard for the structure of Wagner's thrilling music, with 
singular expressive power. Her dramatization, moreover, 
was fit companion to her great singing. Gesture and facial 
aspect reflected mood and emotion with compelling sincerity 
Mme. Kappel was paid the handsome compliment of spon- 
taneous applause, which is not a frequent occurrence in the 
production of Wagnerian music-drama. 

No less excellent, but more familiar, was the poignant 
Wotan of Friedrich Schorr. A characterization of rare 
artistic restraint, his performance combined unusual nobility 
with the tenderness and human quality inherent in the role. 
Vocally, Mr. Schorr remains superb as always 

Maria Mueller, always easy to look at, was a lovely 
Sieglinde, thanks not only to her pulchritude, but also to her 
admirable work as a singing actress of high degree. 

The versatile Michael Bohnen was an uncommonly savage 
Hunding in his highly impressive portrayal. Margaret 
Matzenauer as the contentious Fricka and Walter Kirchoff 
as a most unhappy Siegmund rounded out this unusually 
competent cast. Mr. Bodanzky conducted an orchestra that 
occasionally lapsed from grace. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert 

It was indeed a gala concert given by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on Sunday, January 22, for Mme. Galli- 
Curci appeared in her best aria, the Shadow Dance from 
Dinorah, and whenever Galli-Curci sings it is an extraordi- 
nary occasion. It was especially so at this concert, for she 
was in very good voice and in fine spirits and sang extremely 
well, her high notes being pure and limpid and her trills and 
roulades things of rare perfection; and then, she looked the 
part of a real Spanish grandessa, wearing a lovely buffon 
gown with a handsome white Spanish comb in her hair. 

The other soloists were all stars, five of them being of 
American birth. Mr. Ludikar sang with good voice the aria 

(Continued on page 33) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Old Favorites Welcomed in 
Boston Concert Halls 


Moiseiwitsch, Heifetz and English Singers Give Programs—Boston Symphony Presents First 
Performance of Tansman Work—Pi Kappa Lambda Organizes at 
New England Conservatory 


Boston, Mass.—Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Jordan Hall that further enhanced his prestige as an 
artist in this corner of the world. Schubert’s A flat im- 
promptu, with which he opened his rather conventional pro- 
gram, was played with rare loveliness of tone and a sure 
instinct for the melodic line. There followed a finely con- 
ceived performance of Schumann’s Fantasia that gave the 
Russian pianist ample opportunity to reveal his prodigious 
technic. 

Genuine musical feeling and discernment marked his per- 
formance of seven pieces out of Chopin. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
brought his recital to a close with numbers from Rach- 
maninoff and Liszt. A large audience was very enthusiastic. 


Jascua Hetretz 

Jascha Heifetz attracted a huge throng to his only Sunday 
afternoon concert of the season, at Symphony Hall. Ably 
assisted by Isidor Achron, pianist, Mr. Heifetz demonstrated, 
in a program listing the Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven, 
Lalo’s Spanish symphony and numbers by Suk, Schubert, 
Debussy, Novacek and Paganini, that his absence from the 
American scene during the past two seasons had hardly im- 
paired his remarkable mastery of the violin. Tremendous 
applause was the rule throughout the afternoon. 

DonaLp Francis Tovey 

Donald Francis Tovey, English pianist, gave a Saturday 
afternoon recital in Jordan Hall. His program comprised 
3ach’s own arrangement of an allegro from the violin solo 
sonata in A minor; Bach's fugue on Four Invertible Sub- 
jects; Beethoven’s sonata, opus 106, and Schumann’s Im- 
promptu on a theme by Clara Wieck—a formidable list, but 
not forbidding as played by Prof. Tovey. For, although he 
is an erudite musician and a teacher in the bargain, this 
pianist plays not like a pedagogue, but with expressive feel- 
ing and musicianship of a high order. He was cordially 
received. 

James Mires Boot 

James Miles Booth, bass-baritone from the studio of 
Vincent V. Hubbard, was another recitalist at Jordan Hall. 
With the highly competent assistance of Margaret Kent 
Hubbard, accompanist, this pleasurable singer disclosed a 
resonant, agreeable voice and musical intelligence that re- 
flected credit on his vocal bringing up, in a well varied 
program that included old English airs; Mozart's L’Addio ; 
groups of lieder from Brahms and Grieg, and songs by 
Chadwick, Pitcher, Grant-Schaefer and Mrs. M. H. Gulesian. 
A friendly audience was very appreciative. 

ENGLISH SINGERS 

Revisiting Boston, the English Singers gave one of their 

delightful concerts at Symphony Hall. A discriminating audi- 


ence of manifest intelligence and:taste heard the six singers 
that compose this unique ensemble in an interesting program 
of motets, madrigals, canzonets and folk songs of Eliza- 
bethan England; Spanish pieces, and the Cryes of London, 
the latter arranged by Gordon Jacob. The charming in- 
formality of their singing, the taste and imagination re- 
flected in their interpretations and the gentle humor of Mr. 
Kelley’s comments contributed to a richly merited success. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Featuring a recent pair of Boston Symphony concerts con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky was the first public per- 
formance of Alexander Tansman’s second piano concerto, 
with the composer as soloist. This work shows a praise- 
worthy command of orchestral resource and color; also, 
praise be, Mr. Tansman is not ashamed of melody. The 
music charms by reason of its songful and rhythmic quality, 
besides exciting admiration because of its sound workman- 
ship. As Mr. Tansman’s major prophet in this country the 
Russian conductor had plainly spared no pains in prepara- 
tion. The result was a brilliant performance, with tremen- 
dous applause for all concerned. 

Bloch’s Four Episodes for Chamber Orchestra, also played 
at these concerts, demonstrated again that this gifted com- 
poser can write music that has nothing to do with the glory 
of Israel—past, present or future—great as his Jewish 
works undoubtedly are. Without impairing his individuality 
Bloch has here given us music lighter in mood, gayer in 
spirit, less intense than what we have come to expect from 
his pen—and with gratifying results. Mr. Koussevitzky 
brought this interesting program to a close with his stirring 
and ever songful interpretation of Brahms’ fourth symphony. 


Pr Kappa LamBpa OrGANizED at N. E. Conservatory 

Pi Kappa Lambda, Iota chapter, representing an honor- 
ary national fraternity of the music schools corresponding 
to Phi Beta Kappa of the classical colleges, has been organ- 
ized at the New England Conservatory of Music by election 
of the following officers: president, George W. Chadwick: 
vice-president, Wallace Goodrich; secretary, Francis M. 
Findlay; treasurer, Arthur Foote; members of executive 
council, Frederick S. Converse, Stuart Mason. A formal 
meeting will be held a little later at which these officers will 
be installed by the president general of the fraternity. 

Pi Kappa Lambda was organized and incorporated in 
1919 at the University of Illinois. Its primary object is the 
encouragement among musicians of eminent achievement in 
the performance of original composition. Membership ir 
the New England Conservatory chapter, as in all chapters, 
may be chosen only from those who have been graduated 
in the upper fourth of their respective classes. C 





Yost Quartet to Give Premiere of Bax Work 


When the Yost String Quartet plays in Pittsburgh on 
January 28, the quintet for piano and strings by Arnold Bax, 
British composer, will have its first hearing in America. It 


GAYLORD YOST 


is interesting to note that the composer considers:thiS ‘work 
his greatest contribution to chamber music. -The members 
of the quartet are: Gaylord Yost, first’ Violin; Roy Shu- 
maker, second violin; Carl Rosenberg, viola, and James 
Younger, cello. Pasquale Tallarice, pianist, will be the 
guest artist. —_—__—— 


Ellen Ballon to Tour Canada 


Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, has been engaged for an 
extensive tour of Canada in the near future. Her first 
appearance will be in recital in Montreal on February 14, 
the proceeds of which will go to found the Ellen Ballon 
Piano scholarship at McGill University. Two days later 
she will be heard before the Ladies Morning Musical Club 
of Montreal, and on March 1 there will be a recital for the 
Women’s Music Club of Toronto in the Conservatory of 
Music Hall. ; : 

Miss Ballon has had an unusual and interesting career. 
Her first appearance in public was at the age of three and a 
half years, and one year later her playing of a Clementi 


sonatina from memory (she had not yet learned her notes) 
won for her a scholarship at McGill University. Later Miss 
Ballon came to New York and studied with Joseffy and 
also became a pupil of Hofmann, Jonas and Bachaus. 

This young artist has won success both in this country and 
Europe, having distinguished herself in appearances in recital 
and among other organizations with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Philharmonic Society of New York, with 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, and with the 
Vienna and Berlin orchestras. 

It was in 1912 that Miss Ballon played at the White House 
for President Taft, and from that time to the present she 
has been both friend and guest of eminent persons, including 
Former Prime Minister of Canada, Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
Lord Willingdon, present Governor-General, and Sir William 
MacDonald. Miss Ballon had the distinction of giving a 
private recital for H. R. H. Princess Beatrice, mother of the 
Queen of Spain, at Kensington Palace, and also one for 
Princess Helene Victoria. The foregoing appearances were 
in May, 1927, following which Miss Ballon was presented 
at Court in June. 


Rosa Ponselle Celebrates Birthday 


On Monday afternoon last, Rosa Ponselle was tendered 
a real surprise birthday party at the Liederkranz Hall, on 


East 58th Street, by Romano Romani. A detailed account 
of the event will appear in next week’s issue. 
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Doris Niles and Dancers Warmly Received on 
Tour 

_ The dancing wave seems to be sweeping the United States 

Not so long ago a New York manager made a booking tout 

throughout the South and Middle West and on his return 


Photo 
DORIS NILES, 
as she appears in one of her Spanish dances 


Nickolas Muray 


made the statement that nearly nine tenths of the clubs 
and local managers asked if he had a dancing novelty. He 
had none, but declared that the few well known dancers now 
before the public should do well. 

The other day Doris Niles, that talented young artist who 
delighted so many thousands at the Capitol Theater for 
several years, and who has been devoting her time to the 
concert field of late, returned from a six weeks’ tour of 
playing only the key cities. In Milwaukee, for instance, 
she danced to 11,600 persons at a single performance in 
the Civic Auditorium. In Kansas City she filled six per 
formances, before 19,000, each concert being sold out, and 
was prevailed upon to give an extra performance to fill the 
demand. A record in itself! 

In Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and even a smaller place, Nor 
man, Okla., where the population is but 4,000 as it is a 
college town, of that number 3,200 attended Miss Niles’ con 
cert. St. Joseph, Mo., also had a record attendance and out of 
the dates played in six weeks, her management had eighteen 
telegrams for re-appearances, many of the managers calling 
her performance “the best in years.” On tour she was 
assisted by Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, an added attraction 
to the program. 

Another recent appearance was at the Penn Athletic Club 
of Philadelphia on New Year’s, when she was received by 
2600 persons. Friday night, January 13, she took part in a 
benefit concert at the Mecca Temple, New York. 

Miss Niles has gathered together a splendid little company 
of talented girls, and her new musical: director is Vladimir 
Brenner, a fine musician. She has a number of exceptionally 
interesting programs, including novelties, which, with her 
beautiful costumes and scenery, enable Doris Niles and her 
company to give an afternoon or evening of sheer pleasure 

Next season it is expected that Doris Niles will tour 
from sixteen to eighteen weeks. During the Christmas 
holidays she will make her New York appearance. 
thing is certain: her recent tour was a great success and 
added interest has been stimulated in next season. Re 
engagements speak for that. 
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Only Two Novelties in As Many Years—Diaghileff's Triumph—More Modernism for Vienna Philharmonic- 
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all. Last season it was Salmhofer’s The Tempting Phatome 
which, though its “temptations” lasted only a short while, 
was at least interesting from a scenic point of view. But 
this season’s novelty was a sad affair. A locally tainted 
court romance with music “adapted” from Weber by Regel, 
The Nixies of Schénbrunn proved to be a pitiful exhibition 


-Mark Hambourg’s Return 


fanatics are less primitive in their appeal, it is true, but 
likewise less appealing. It has become a thing related to 
acting on one side and philosophy on the other. While 
each German dance prophet propounds an individual theory 
the one quality common to all of them is that they cannot 
dance. 
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PHILoOSOPHIC DANCING 

rom this substitute for “Viennese dancing’ to what 
Germany considers modern choreography is a far cry, and 
difficult which is less pleasing. The Viennese 

antiquated as they are, still retain some of what 
be considered the elements of dancing, i.e. grace, 
and beauty. The antics of the strange German 
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But “it is an ill wind that blows nobody good” and one 
person at least profited from the unhappy Nixies of Sch6n- 
brunn. That was Serge Diaghileff, who only a few days 
after this disastrous premi¢re made his triumphant entree 
at the Staatsoper, with his famous Russian Ballet. He 
came from Germany, and in view of the new taste in 
dancing there his tour was naturally a disappointment as 
much to Diaghileff as to the Teutonic public which ex- 
pected something that he would not or could not give them 
PERFUME 
was different 


PARISIAN 
situation 


In Vienna, the Here, where 


The scene is 
rtisements! (Photo © Willinger, Vienna.) 
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“TWO NAPOLEONS.” 

Serge de Diaghileff, chief of the famous Ballet (center), 
snapped at the station on his arrival at Budapest. The 
gentleman at the left reports with a justified smile the tre- 
mendous advance sales for Diaghileff’s Budapest season; 
he is director Oscar Forray, of the firm of Rozsavélgyi, 
who managed the Russian Ballet's recent guest appearances 
at Budapest, and one of Europe's most important im- 
presarios. Mr. Forray recently engineered the Hungarian 
tours of Hempel, Kreisler, Fleta, Chaliapin, Gigli e tutti 

quanti. 


dancing is regarded as that which it primarily is—a sensuous 
manifestation—Diaghileff's triumph was complete. Here, 
too, was found a sympathetic response to that quality which 
had principally offended the Germans, namely, the Parisian 
flavor in Diaghileff’s productions. For this Russian Ballet 
has long since steeped its old savage brutality and paganism 
in a strong solution of Coty perfume, and Vienna, cosmo- 
politan as she is, quickly responded to the international 
spirit of Diaghileff’s work. 

Thoroughly French, of course, is that frivolous, frothy 
ballet, Les Biches—a shortcut through the history of the 
flapper—with light, though formally correct music by Pou 
lenc. A fifty-fifty mélange of Russia and Paris is achieved 
in Diaghile ff's 1927 creation, The Cat. Russian is the widely 
discussed “abstract” scenery, of transparent mica. In this 
piece Serge Lifar, the “lyric” dancer of Diaghileff's troupe, 
achieved his decisive victory, and justified the critics’ com- 
parison of him to Nijinsky. Here is a “dancing poet” of the 
first rank, a singular figure among the dancers of our time. 
In the role of The Cat, opposite Lifar, Alicia Markova 
fifteen years of age—created a fine impression. 

Musically the feast of the Diaghileff season was de Falla’s 
Chapeau Tricorne. As for choreography, no other piece 
exhibited more clearly the fundamentally different attitude 
towards dance held by the Russians and Germans, respec- 
tively; it showed that the Russians are above all dancers, 
and Vienna acclaimed them vociferously. In all probability 
America will soon have an opportunity of judging these 
works for herself, for negotiations are well under way for 
Diaghileff and his troupe to visit the United States next 
season. 

A Musicav BATTLEFIELD 

Furtwangler’s advent as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra has turned these hitherto peaceful social affairs 
into a veritable battlefield. The pros and cons of musical 
modernism were waged with feverish heat when Furtwangler 
sprang Hindemith’s Concerto for Orchestra (opus 38) upon 
the guileless subscribers. Not since Schalk’s performance 
of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps have the preprandial 
Sunday morning exercises of the benevolent Philharmonic 
patrons been thus rudely disturbed. There were virtually 
two orchestras, one on the stage and one in the audience ; 
and the cacophonies below rivalled the daring harmonies 
above, with the orchestra fortunately winning the upper 
hand. The turmoil resolved itself in peace later on, how- 
ever, when Furtwangler started on his electrifying reading 
of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth. 

3attles like that were frequent occurrences at the cham- 
ber concerts of Rudolf Nilius in former years, but lately this 
enterprising musician has avoided shocking his patrons. 
Ernst Toch’s Spiel fiir Blasorchester, opus 39, for example, 
was taken as good-naturedly as the more or less jocular 
character of this “occasional” work (written for the Don- 
aueschingen Festival) demanded. Lothar Riederinger had 
smoothed the way with his preceding E flat major symphony ; 
it is just the type of music to please the casual music lover 
who prefers to get his Wagner, Strauss and Mahler at 
second hand. Riederinger’s symphony, long, verbose and 
of the epical type popular until a decade ago, is fourteen 
years old. A sarcastic musician once advised that maiden 
symphonies should be extinguished. They certainly should 
not be premiéred fourteen years later. 

A Wise CHoice 

Indeed the premi¢re—a pseudo-merit that serves to cover 
a multitude of sins—is a sword that cuts both ways. Rob- 
ert Heger acted wisely, therefore, in choosing Beethoven's 
Ninth and the Mourning Cantata on the Death of Emperor 
Joseph II for his latest concert. It was the first time that 
Heger had conducted the much abused Ninth, in Vienna, and 
he did it with authority and fine musicianship. The coupling 
of this symphony with the cantata served to reveal the evi- 
dent thematic relationship between two Beethoven works of 
such widely different periods. 

Joacuim’s VIOLIN 

The usual variety of more or less well-known and popular 
soloists served to complete the month's concert schedule. 
Adila Fachiri appeared in two recitals—welcome not only 
for her last year’s success but also for the sake of her great 
grand uncle, Joseph Joachim, from whom she has happily 
inherited not only a glorious instrument but a notable talent 
as well. In classic numbers and in Céar Franck’s Sonata, 
Fachiri evinced qualities of the highest order. Glazounoff’s 
Concerto, recently heard here from Boris Kroyt, was also 
the vehicle for the reappearance of Felix Eyle, a Polish 
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violinist with a none too big but 
noble and pliable tone, a tormid- 
able technical equipment and abun- 
dant temperament. 

The pianistic flood brought to our 
shores, after an all-too-long in- 
terval, that pianistic over-sea-lion, 
Mark Hambourg—long missed, un- 
forgotten and gladly welcomed. 
Russian-American is the pedigree 
of Ralph Wolfe, who, in Beetho- 
ven’s Appassionata, proved a pianist 
of the interesting intellectual type, 
though the Russian and American 
elements in him were perhaps too 
strong to allow of the requisite 
Viennese grace in Brahms’ Sixteen 
Waltzes. 

The return concert of Stefan 
Askenase should be specially singled 
out from the great number of 
piano recitals. I had not heard 
this young Pole for two years, 
and was astonished by his tremen- 
dous growth. His technique is bril- 
liant, his conceptions poetic, and his 
style and variety of tone coloring 
sufficient to carry off the fervent, 
often banal, lyric effusions of 
Liszt’s B minor sonata, the scintil- 
lating impressionism of Ravel and 
the dashing abandon of a Chopin 
Polonaise. Here is a gre at pianist 
in the making. PauL BrcHert. 


Metropolitan Opera 
Sunday Concert 


(Continued from page 30) 
from Mozart's Don Giovanni, 
while Mme. Alcock’s beautiful con- 
tralto voice did justice to Prin 
temps qui commence, from Samson 
and Delilah. Frederick Jagel, 
Mario Chamlee and Lawrence Tib- 
bett are a triumvirate of Ameri- 
can singers of whom we can all be 
justly proud. They all received 
much applause from the capacity 
audience, among which were many 
standees filling their allotted spaces 
to overflowing. Mr. Tibbett was 
in particularly good voice, giving 
due expression to the sentiment of 
Wolfram’s Song to the Evening 
Star from Tannhauser. Mario 
Basiola sang well and received enthusiastic applause; so did 
Mme. Elda Vettori, while Nanette Guilford received an ova 
tion, there being good cause for it, for she sang the aria La 
mamma morta from Andrea Chenier, with artistic finish 
and a beautiful voice. 

The orchestra, under Giuseppe Bamboschek, gave a_ fine 
performance of the overture to Verdi's | — ri Siciliani 
and the ballet music from Massenet’s Le Cid, besides fur 
nishing excellent accompaniments for the soloists. 
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Dayton Westminster Choir on Tour 


The Dayton Westminster Choir, now on a seven weeks 
tour extending as far as San Antonio, Tex., sang recently 
with splendid success in Ft. Worth, under the management 
of Mrs. John F. Lyons, when no less than nine 
were demanded. Equally brilliant was the rece 
Denton, Tex., at the Christian Industrial Academy 
Oklahoma City. 
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Florence Macbeth Makes Re-entry as 
Gilda in Rigoletto With Chicago Opera 


Antonio Cortis, Raisa and Rimini in This Season’s Last Performance of Jewels—René Maison 
Strengthens Favorable Opinion by Remarkable Delineation of the Tenor Role in 
Resurrection, Sharing First Honors with Garden—Ansseau as Don Jose 
and Norena as Micaela Stars of Carmen—Other Operas 


January 15 (MATINEE) 
for the first 


JEWELS OF THE MADONNA, 


Cuicaco.—Antonio Cortis was heard 
Cortis is at his very best in dramatic roles. Thus. histrioni- 
cally as well as vocally his performance was praiseworthy 
and the warm plaudits of a delighted audience were richly 
deserved. Cortis is one of the most likable tenors now be- 
fore the public. He always gives satisfaction and on more 
than one occasion this season he has risen to stardom. 

Rosa Raisa, our great dramatic soprano, is unsurpassable 
as Maliella and it may be stated here without fearing con- 
tradiction that it is due to her singing and acting of the 
part that The Jewels has been made more popular with 
this company than it would have been otherwise. Her suc 
cess was emphatic 

Giacomo Rimini is in his element as Rafaele, the Beau 
Brummel and sheik of Naples’ underworld. He acts the part 
with distinction, sings it with conviction and his vocal re 
permit him to give special attention to the char 
too, scored heavily with the public. 

Augusta Lenska gave her usual delineation of the role of 
the Mother. She rounded up a quartet of excellent prin 
cipals, which was ably seconded by a corps of good artists, 
who played and sang minor roles as though they. were “fat” 
parts 
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Faust, JANUARY 16 
Mi stakes will happen in the best organized families and 
if none are here mentioned, it is due to the fact that for 
only the good part of the performance and 
musical errors committed by at least one 
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Rene Maison reappeared in the garb of the unphilosophical 
and he again reaped warm applause from opera- 
appreciate his song as well as his personality. 
Edith Mason was the Marguerite and in all justice it must 
d that hers was the best singing of the evening. 
Kipnis is a heavy Mephisto. We like a more 
flippant, more devilish, more alert devil. Kip 
is perhaps the one of Goethe, though Mephisto 
yet the Mephisto ot our 
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Alexander 
subtle, more 
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time 
by this reporter as Gennaro in Wolf-Farrari’s popular opera. 


the one of Gounod’s Faust—a sardonic yet elegant gentle- 
man, who, at times can sing light tones which blend better 
with the French conception of the part. 

Pavloska is not the best of the Siebels. Defrere was ex- 
cellent as Valentin, and Constance Eberhardt, a very young 
woman, essayed the part of old Dame Marthe. Polacco was 
the hero of the night. 

La Gioconpa, JANUARY 17 

Raisa, Lenska, Marshall, Formichi, Lazzari, with Moran- 
zoni at the conductor’s desk, gave a repetition of La Gio- 
conda. 

RicoLetro, JANUARY 18 (MATINEE) 

Florence Macbeth, eminent American coloratura soprano, 
rejoined the company for the Wednesday matinee, when 
Rigoletto was given its last hearing of the pre sent season. 
The popular soprano was in excellent form, singing with 
marked ability and beauty of tone, and winning the verdict 
of the public, which feted her throughout the course of the 
afternoon. 

Charles Hackett’s first appearance this season in the role 
of the Duke was an added attraction. 

Richard Bonelli scored anew as the Jester, which part he 
not only sings exceptionally well, but acts with conviction 
and understanding. 

The smaller roles were well handled, and special mention 
must be made of the manner in which the score was read 
by Henry G. Weber. 

SappHo, JANUARY 18 (EveENING) 

Sappho was given its second performance with the same 
cast heard at its revival last week. 

Tue Bat, January 19 

The last performance of The Bat for the season was given 
with the same cast that triumphed previously. 

RESURRECTION, JANUARY 20 

The lone performance of Resurrection was listened to by 
an audience of rather small dimension. This might be due 
to various causes—the weather, which was frigid; the ap 
pearance of Maurice Ravel as conductor of the Chicago 
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Symphony Orchestra in the afternoon; 
of Resurrection in seasons gone by, 
voce, perhaps to a waning of interest in Mary Garden's 
appearances. Should the latter be the case, Chicagoans are 
ungrateful for wonderful performances given by this famous 
actress-singer in her long operatic career. 

Those who were absent missed a great treat, as the 
French-American singer was at her best and played and sang 
the part of the wronged Russian girl with that artistry that 
has placed Garden in a niche all her own in the hall of 
famed operatic artists. Her success was complete and the 
lyric stage will lose one of its most efficacious members 
whenever Garden retires to other fields of endeavor. 

A new Prince made his appearance on the stage in the 
guise of René Maison. Handsome, well voiced, ‘sympathetic, 
he made a deep and lasting impression with his auditors. 
Maison has often appeared in the same role at the Paris 
Opera Comique and had then as his vis-a-vis the same Mary 
Garden. They played into each other’s hands with such 
spontaneity that the least gesture carried with it the note 
of conviction. Maison is a big acquisition and his success 
was attested by the pleasure of his listeners. 

Resurrection makes its appeal through its plot rather than 
musically, yet under the beautiful treatment accorded the 
score by Moranzoni, this opera, which now can be relegated 
to the library of the company for many seasons, yields 
pleasurable moments which otherwise might be boresome. 
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TRAVIATA, JANUARY 21 (MATINEE) 

An excellent last performance of Traviata brought for- 
ward, in their respective roles, the fascinating Muzio in her 
remarkable protrayal and singing of Violetta, the popular 
Cortis as the young Germont and the able Bonelli as the 
trusted Father. Weber again proved his efficiency with the 
popular score. 

CARMEN, JANUARY 21 (EVENING) 

Eide Norena has been too seldom heard this season at the 
Auditorium. Why, is a mystery not for us to solve. The 
work of a reporter is to tell what he hears but not to give 
suggestions to the management as to how operas should be 
cast or what operas should be given. As yet, no one con- 
nected with the opera has told us how we should write. 
Therefore, we only note that Norena’s appearances have 
been too few to please this auditor. Her Micaela is that of 
a consummate artist, who possesses all the requisites to reach 
stardom, whose appearance is ingratiating to the eye and 
whose voice is a delight to the ear. 

Ansseau, as ever, sang gloriously the role of Don Jose. 
Defrere essayed, for the first time here, the role of Esca- 
millio. Defrere is a wonder! 

The orchestra was conducted by Charles Lauwers, an all- 
around musician, who earlier in the week had conducted 
Sapho instead of Polacco. The management is wise in giv- 
ing an occasional chance to this able conductor, whose 
modesty is on par with his talent. RENE DevrirEs 








Plans for the New Chicago Opera House 
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jer the name of the 20 Wacker Drive Building Corporation, the backers of the Chicago Civic Opera Company have incorporated for the purpose of building a monumental home for 


The building will « 
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HEU building will be a forty-two story tower building and will include not only an auditorium for grand opera but a small theater as well. 


lent; Stanley Field, vice-president; Herbert M 
corge F. Mitchell and Herman Waldeck. 
front and back 


drawings show VIEWS 


Johnson, treasurer ; 
The architectural design has been made by Graham, 


The main body of this structure 


ombine a revenue-producing commercial structure with the opera house, and the company thus expects to make opera in Chicago 


be more than $20,000,000, which makes the enterprise one of the largest commercial building projects ever undertaken in Chicago. 
Samuel Insull, Stanley Fieid, 
u hite, 
will have a frontage of four hundred feet and a depth of one hundred and ninety feet. 


John WW. 


secretary, and the directors are: 
Anderson, Probst & 


Evers, 


self-supporting. 
The estimated cost for land and building 
Officers of the company are: Samuel Vnsull, 
John F. Gilchrist, Samuel Insull, 
and the accompanying photographs of the architects’ 
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Where They Are ToBe 


As Announced 





ALBERTI, SOLON 
ACERT 27, Syracuse, N. Y. 
STRAL, "FLORENCE 
= 21, ‘Newark, N. J. 
BACHAUS, WILHELM 

eq 28, Vienna 

eb. 6, Fiume 

Feb. 9, Turin 
BALLON, ELLEN 

“eb. 14-16, Montreal, 
BARRON. MAY 

Feb. 13, Hamilton, N. J. 
BAUER, HAROLD 

Feb. 7, Saginaw, Mich. 
BENNECHE, RITA 

Feb. 26, Reading, Pa. 

Apr. 8, Chicago, Il. 
BERGA, ENA 

Jan. 28, New York, N. Y. 
BERGHEIM, CAROLYN 

Feb. 26, Boston, Mass. 
BLOCH, ALEXANDER AND 

BLANCHE 


a 27, New Haven, Conn. 
eb. 24, New Haven, Conn. 
= — ALFRED 
New York, N. 
BORL, TuciEZiA 
Feb. , Waterbury, Conn. 
CHALIAPIN, FEODOR 
Feb. 23, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
CHICAGO a3 OPERA CO. 
Jan. 30-Feb. Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 13, eh Ray N. Y. 
. 14-15, Akron, O. 
16-18, Detroit, Mich. 
. 20-22, Columbus, O. 
. 23-24, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
. 27-28, Tulsa, Okla. 
> 29-Mar. 1, Wichita Falls, 


avebd. 
Mar. 2-3, San Antonio, Tex. 
Mar. 5-11, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mar. 12, Fresno, Cal. 
Mar. 13-16, Oakland, Cal. 
Mar. 17, Sacramento, Cal. 
Mar. 19-21, Seattle, Wash. 
Mar. 22-24, Portland, Ore. 
Mar. 27-28, Denver, Col. 
Mar. 29, Lincoln, Neb. 
Mar. 30-Apr. 2, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
“LANCY, HENRY 
Feb. 16, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Feb. 22, New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 26, Boston, Mass. 
ae: = yang oO. 


CLAUSSEN OULIA 


Can. 


ar. 6, Birmingham, Ala. 
CRAIG, MARY 
Feb. 7, Paterson, N. J. 
D’ARANYI, YELLY 
Jan. 26, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
an. 29, ston, Mass. 
an. 30, Concord, N. H 


Feb. 1, Montreal, Can. 
Feb. 8, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
DE GOGORZA, EMILIO 
Feb. 2, Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 9, Rochester, N. Y. 
Og BOR ATE. CECILE 
. 25, Boston, Mass. 
DE ‘NAULT, JOANNE 
. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Fibs Portland, Me. 
DE RIBAUPIERKE, ANDRE 
Feb. 7, Cleveland, 
eagrom FLORENCE 
Feb. Rochester, N. 
OSE 
ay City, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
20, Ottawa, Ill. 
, Lafayette, Ind. 
Racine, Wis. 
Wausau, Wis. 
Feb. Aurora, Ill. 
EELLS, HARRIET 
Feb. 27, Palm Beach, Fila. 
ELLERMAN, AMY 
Feb. 5, Lawrenceville, N. 
ELSHUCO TRIO 
Mar. 14, Tulsa, Okla. 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
Feb. 28, New York, N. Y. 
GALLI-CURCI, AMELITA 
Mar. 5, Tulsa, Okla. 


GIANNINI, DUSOLINA | 
Feb. 1, New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 23, Hamburg, ' 

GOLDSAND, ROBERT 
Feb. 7, Paterson, N. J. 

GRAINGER, PERCY 
Jan. 30, Greensboro, N. C. 

GRANDJANY, MARCEL 
Feb. 20, Cincinnati, O. 

GUSTAFSON, LILLIAN 
Apr. 30, Ottawa, Can. 

HACKETT, ALICE 
Feb. 24, Minneapolis, Minn 

HACKETT, CHARLES 
Apr. 18, Chicago, II. 

HART HOUSE STRING 

QUARTET 


. 26-27, Washington, D. C. 


. 29, Worcester, Mass. 
. 29, Boston, Mass. 
. 3, Oxford, O. 
. 6, St. Joseph, Mo. 
. 7, Hutchison, Kan. 
. 8, Wichita, Kan. 
. 9, Edmond, Okla. 
. 10, Muskogee, Okla. 
. 16, Maryville, Mo. 
. 17, Columbia, Mo. 
. 22, Toronto, Can. 
. 23, Toronto, Can. 
. 24, Montreal, Can. 
. 25, Ottawa, Can. 
MYRA 
. 26, Washington, D. C. 
a ” Chicago, Ill. 
. 1, Montreal, Can. 
; 3 Rochester, ) *B A 
. 7, Buffalo, xi 
. 9, Detroit, Mich. 
. 10, Detroit, Mich. 
. 13, Ann Arbor. Mich. 
. 23, St. Paul, Minn. 
. 24, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. 26, Chicago, Til. 
. 28, Kansas City, Mo. 
. 3, Boston, Mass. 
Mar. 6, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 7, New Haven, Conn. 
Mar. 9, Cooperstown, N. Y 
HOFMANN, JOSEF 
Apr. 13, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Apr. 15, Boston, Mass. 
HOROWITZ, VLADIMIR 
Mar. 20, Richmond, Va. 
HUGHES, EDWIN 
Mar. 4, Providence, R. I. 
Mar. 10, New York, N. Y. 
HUGHES, EDWIN, and 
JEWEL _ BETHANY 
Feb. 10, New York 
HUTCHESON, ERNEST 
Feb. 12, Chicago, IIl. 
JONES, ALTON 
Feb. 16, New York, N. Y 
KEENER, SUZANNE 
Jan. 27, Lock Haven, Pa. 
KIPNIS, ALEXANDER 
= 27, Baltimore, Md. 
Jan. 29, New York, N. Y 
KOCHANSKI, PAUL 
Jan. 31, Richmond, Va. 
KORTSCHAK, HUGO 
Jan. 29, New Haven, Conn. 
LAUBERT HAL, mt a a4 
eb. 25, New York, 

Feb, 26, New York, N. y. 
Mar. 3, New York, N. Y. 
LENOX STRING QUARTET 

Feb. 4, Iowa City, Ia. 

Feb. 28, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
LENT, SYLVIA 

Feb. 2, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Feb. 17, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 18, St. Paul, Minn. 
LESLIE, GRACE 

Jan. 31, Hamilton, Can. 
LEVITZKI, MISCHA 

Feb. 12-13, Berlin, Ger. 

Feb. 19, Amsterdam. Holland 

Mar. 9, Madrid, Spain. 

Apr. 12, Helsingfors, Finland. 
LEWIS, MARY 

Feb. 20, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 21, Augusta, Ga. 

Feb. 23, Greenville, N. C. 

May 14, Newark, N. J. 
LIEBLING, GEORGE 

Feb. 5, Memphis, Tenn. 








MORTIMER 


Contralto 
Assisted by COENRAAD V. BOS, at the Piano 


(Steinway Piano) 


Direction: 
Aeolian Hall, 


BALDINI 
689 Fifth Avenue 


& TREMAINE 
New York, N. Y. 








IN AMERICA ALL SEASON, 1928-1929 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42™ Street, New York City 


VICTOR RECORDS 








SOPRANO 


COSTUME RECITALS 


Mgt. Loudon Charlton 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MUSICAL 


Mass. 


COURIER 


RABINOVITCH, CLARA 
Feb. 23, St. Charles, Mo. 
RAYMOND, GEORGE PER- 

KINS 


Feb. 24, Hamilton, N. Y. 
RIBAUPIERRE QUARTET 
LONDON STRING QUARTET Feb. 17, Cleveland, O. 

Feb. 12, Norfolk, Va. RITCH, MABEL 

Feb. 14, Trenton, N. J. Feb. 14, New York, N. Y 

Apr. 7, El Paso, Tex. Feb. 16, Washington, D. C. 
LUBOSHUTZ, LEA Feb. wth ee” N. ¥ 

ie. N.Y, ROBERTS, EMMA 

Age. 13, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mar. 2, Sweetbriar, Va. 
MAIER AND PATTISON 

pay ld pe ROMA, LISA 

7. 31° ad york, 4 ¥. Apr. 12, Philadelphia, Pa. 

an. a ork, N. “ 

. (Maier alone) ROSENTHAL, MORIZ . 

Feb. 3, Springfield, Ill. Feb. 2, Rochester, N. Y. 

Feb. 6, itedagen,” Mich. RU ag ty BERYL 

ey * , aheame og - Feb. 7-8, Cleveland, O 
. 16, Evansville, Ind. SALVI, ALBERTO 
. 20, Pittsburgh, Pa. Feb. 1, Washington, D. C 
. 24, Columbus, Ohio Feb. 9, Portland, Ore. 
. 27, Baltimore, Md. Feb. 17, Kansas City, Mo 
. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. Feb. 19, Iowa City, Ia. 
1, Hanover, N. H. Feb. 21, Hutchinson, Kan 
+ & Boston, Mass. Feb. Beatrice, Neb. 
. 5, New Brunswick, N. J. Feb Grand Island, 
: 6, Syracuse, N. Y. Feb. Omaha, Neb. 
11, Chicago, Til. Feb. San Marcos, Tex 
3, Peoria, Ill. Feb. Ft. Smith, Ark. 
2-24, Chicago, Ill. Feb. Enid, Okla. 
Apr. 12, Ft. Worth, Tex. Wichite, Kan 

Apr. 17, Piedmont, Cal. Kmin 4 

Apr. 20, Oakland, Cal. Oklahoma City, 

May 3, Emporia, Kan. Ada. mg 
MARIANNE KNEISEL Poctlond, Tex 

G QUARTET , Abilene, Tex. 

Feb * " Huntington Ind. Mar. 9, Huntsville, Tex 

Feb. 17, North Manchester, ’ . 10, Nacogdoches, Tex 

Ind. ar. 12, Chanute, Kan. 
Des Moines, Ia 
, Columbia, Mo. 
SAL ZEDO, CARLOS 
12, Kansas City, Mo. Feb. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 14, are eal _ Feb. My Syracuse, N. Y. 

Feb. 20, Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 24, Glendale, Cal. “* ee ~ emo ton MBLE 

Feb. 27, Santa Barbara, Cal Feb, 10, U ena tll 

Mar. 1, Stockton, Cal. Feb. 12 Chicaga, i 

a 2: —— Cal. Cal Feb. 15, Denver, Colo. 

7: ares oes Feb. 16, Colorado Springs, 
MELIUS, LUELLA Colo. 

Feb. 20, Louisville, Ky. Mar. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 27, Akron, Ohio SAMPAIX, LEON 
MIDDLETON, ARTHUR ar. 4, Boston, Mass. 

Apr. 19, Portland, Ore. SHAFFNER. RUTH 
MILLER, MARIE Apr. 22, Los Angeles, Cal 

Feb. 24, Hamilton, N. Y. 

petit . sf i SIMONDS, BRUCE 
MOLTER, ISABEL RICHARD Feb. 2, Newport, R. I. 

SON. Feb. 11, Lakeville, Conn. 

Feb. 5. Chicago, Ill. Feb. 21. rt, ie. 

May 21, Evanston, Ill Mar. 4, Middletown, Conn. 
at > ee cole! ag Mar. 15, New Haven, Conn 

Feb. 5, Cincinnati, Ohio SIMMONS, WILLIAM 

Feb. 15, ston, Mass. Feb. 28, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 15, Bridgeport, Conn. Mar. 18, Montclair, N. J. 

Feb. 19, Woodbine, N. J. fan. 31, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Apr. 4, Oak Lane, Pa. ar. 12, Pueblo, Col. 
MUNZ, MIECZYSLAW SOPKIN, STEFAN 

an, 28, St. Louis, Mo. Jan. 28, New York, N. ¥ 

i STALLINGS, LOUISE 

Tan. Jan. 30, Abingdon, Va 

Feb. 


. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 
Feb. 7, Paterson, N. J. . 2, High Point, N. ¢ 
Feb. 14-15, Toronto, Can. . 3, Hickory, N. C. 
Feb. 21, Cincinnati, O. 6, Anderson, S. C. 
Feb. 27, Flushing, N. Y. . 7, Brunswick, Ga. 
Mar. 4, Dayton, Ohio Feb. 9, Wala Forest, N. ¢ 
Mar. 16, Somerville, N. J. Feb. 10, New Bern, N. C 
Apr. 16, Port Chester, N. Y. ST. OLAF LUTHERAN 

N j J EVORA CHOIR 

a a ee Jan. 26, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Litrck 6, Washington, D. C. STRATTON, CHARLES 
Mar. 9, Rochester, N. Y. % 
Mar. 10, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mar. 17, Syracuse, N. Y. 

N. Y. STRING QUARTET 
Jan. 26-31, Palm Beach, Fla. x ge fine 
Jan. 30, Tuscaloosa, Ala Mar. 8, Greenville, S. ( 
Feb. 1, Meridian, Miss. STUCKGOLD, GRETE 
_ 2, Semetie. 14. Jan. 31, New York, N. ¥ 
feb. 3 elena rk. y . 

Fe 4 + ‘ SUNDELIUS, MARIE 
Feb. 6, Texarkana, Ark. Mar. 17, Montevallo, Ala 


Feb. 7, Miami, Okla. Z z 
Feb. 9, Owensboro, Ky. SWAIN, EDWIN 
Feb. 8, Providence, R. I. 


Feb. 10, Murray, Ky. J 
Mar. 27, Atlantic City, N. | 


ae 13, Aslan, = y 

Feb. 14, Bluefie a. SZIGETI, JOSEPH 

Feb. 17, Westfield, N. J. Jan. 26, Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 30, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Feb. 20, Boston, 

Feb. 26, New York, N. Y. 

Mar. 1, New York, N. Y. 

Mar. 29, St. Louis, Mo. 
LOESSER, ARTHUR 

Feb. 13, Cleveland, O. 
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MEISLE, KATHRYN Mar. 1% 
Jan. 27, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Feb. 5, Miami, Fla. 
Feb. 


1, Lindsborg, Kan. 


Feb. 28, Endicott, N. 
Mar. 1, Schenectady, N 


Mar. 6, Rome, Ga. 


Feb. 1%. New York, mx ¥. 
Feb. 21, Sandusky, O. Jan. 31, Columbia, S. C. 
Feb. 23; Peoria, Ill. Feb. 4, Washington, D. C. 
Feb. oy Racine, Wis. Feb. 5, New York, i 3 
5, Lake Forest, Ill. Feb. 7, New York, N.Y 
Y 36. Dixon, Ill Feb. 8, Utica, N. Y. 
. 27, Aurora, Il. Feb. 9, Rochester, N. Y. 


a Se Minn, VREELAND, JEANNETTE 
: Rochester. Mina. Mar. 27, Baldwin, Kans. 
: * Mar. 29, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


4 pom oo! Sich Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich 
. 7, Ashtabula, O. Apr. 12, Minneapolis, Minn 
ar. 8, Painesville, O. WEISBORD, MISCHA 
. Ht t. Liverpool, An ¢, pr ey ¥ v9 
oston, Mass. ‘eb. 13, Newburgh, N. Y. 
~ 2 Hyde Park, Mass. WELLS, PHRADIE 
- 13, Hartford, ami Mar. 3, Atlantic City, N. J 
. 18, New York, ‘ Mar. 7, Hamilton, N.Y. ~— 
. a. Haven, Conn Mar. 20, Springfield 
31, Commietins, Mass. WERRENRATH, REINALD 
. 22, Middletown, Conn. ee. 30, Kingston, N. Y. 
. 25, Philadelphia, Pa. eb. 9, Augusta, Ga. 
26, Clinton, N. Y. Mar. 
‘ 29; Middletown, Conn. Apr. 2-3, Dxtroit, Mich. 
» 7 Apr. 5-7, Detroit, Mich. 
3, Princeton, N. J. May 31,” Newark, j 
mf ay bone te June 3, Providence, R. I. 
tle digg at lg YOST STRING QUARTET 
ONEGIN, SIGRID Jan. 28, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fe’ Mans = Va. Feb. 8 Sharon; Pa 
PATTON, FRED Feb. 21, Altoona, Pa 
Jan. 31,. Mamaroneck, N. Y. Mar. 17, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich. ZIELINSKA, GENIA 
PONSELLE, ROSA Jan. 29, Albany, N. Y 
Apr. 2, Richmond, Va. ) . 10, Buffalo, N. Y 
POWELL, JOHN ZOLLER, ELLMER 
Mar. $, Marion, Ala Feb. 21, Augusta, Ga 


27, Richmond, Va. 


Mich. 


Silverman Studios Temporarily Moved 


Mrs. Belle Fisch Silverman announces that for, a short 
period of time she is now located at 77 Girard |Place, New- 
ark, N. J., instead of at her former studios at Johnson 
Place. Mrs. Silverman has recently had word from her 
artist-pupil, Birdie Goldring, that she is now engaged with 
the Shrine Light Opera Company where she is getting valu- 
ble experience from her daily rehearsals and performances 
at night. This young lady has been the sole product of Mrs 
Silverman's teaching and efforts, as she had been hopelessly 
given up by several teachers previous to Mrs. ‘Silverman's 
instruction. 





New York Concerts 








January 26—Philharmonic Ofchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Donald 
francis Tovey, piano, evening, Town Hall; Plaza Artistic 
Mornings, Hotel Plaza; Marguerite Bristol, song, evening, 
Chickering Hall; Raymond Claymes evening, Salem Meth 
odist Episcopal Church 
January 27—Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Maier, Lee Pattison and Ernest Hutcheson, evening, Carnegie 
Hall; Walter Mills, evening, Engineering Auditorium 
January 28—Springfield Orpheus Choir, afternoon, 
Stefan Sopkin, violin, afternoon, Town Hall; 
evening, Town Hall; Old Masters Trio 
Jascha Heifetz, violin, afternoon, Carnegie Hall 
afternoon, Town Hall; Sigrid Schneevoigt ) 
evening, Bijou Theater Opera Concert, evening, Metroy 
Opera House; Gladys Walsh, piano, evening, Guild sater 
Charles E. Bailey and G. Barchfeld, afternoon, Rumford Hall 
Edna Thomas, song, evening, Booth Theater; Tamiris, d € 
evening, Little Theater; Alix Young Maruchess, viola, evening 
Steinway Hall; Andres Segovia, guitar, afternoon, Gallo Theater; 
Leon Glasser and pupils, violin, afternoon, Carnegie Chambet 
Music wm Mathilde and Helene Coffer, two-piano recital, 
evening, Gallo Theatet 


University Glee Club, 


song, 
afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Guy 


song, 

Carnegie 

Ena Berga, song 

» evening, Steinway 

January 29 
sen Trio, 


January 30 evening, Carnegie Hall; Vladimir 
Drozdoff, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Alexane ri Kelberine 
piano, evening, Town Hall; American Orchestral Society, 
ing, Mecca Auditorium; Harriette Cady, piano, evening, 
way Hall; Esther Dale with the Hart House String Quartet 
evening, Hotel Roosevelt 

Jenner) 31—Benno Rabinof, 
Gerhardt, song, evening, 
ing, Engineering Auditorium; 


Hall; Elena 


song, ever 


violin, evening, Carnegie 
Town Hall; Merry Harn, 
Elsa Harris, song, evening, Chick 
ering Hall; Grete Stuckgold, song, evening, The Barbizon; Guy 
Maier, program for young people, afternoon, Steinway Hall; 
The Musician’s Club of New Fork, program of modern Americar 
music, evening, Chickering Hall 
February 1—Dusolina Giannini, song, 
Bricken, piano, evening, Town 
February 2—Boston Symphony 
Alfred Blumen, piano 
February 3—Fritz Krei sler, 


evening, Carnegie Hall arl 

Hall 

Orchestra, evening, 

evening, Town Hall 

violin, evening, Carnegie 
De Ronde and Henry Ramsey, evening, Chickering 

February 4—Philharmonic Orchestra Children’s Concert, mornit 
Carnegie Hall; Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carn 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall: Roosev 
Recitals, afternoon, Roosevelt Hotel; Salomea Krwceniska, song, 
evening, Mecca Auditorium; Andres Segovia, guitar, afternoon, 
Town Hall; Interpreparatory Glee Club Contest, evening, Town 
Hall. 

February 5—Philharmonic 
Michio Ito, dance, evening, 
Farnam, organ, afternoon, Church of the 
Sigrid Schneevoigt, piano, evening, Bijou Theater; 
song, evening, Booth Theater; Louis Graveure, 
Town Hall; The Mediavalists, polyphonic 
Selwyn Theater 

February 6—Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
Holy Communion; Florence Leffert, song, evening, Town 

February 7—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Szigeti, violin, evening, The Barbizon; Oliver Denton 
evening, Town Hall 

Myra Reed, 


February 8 
piano, evening, Carnegie 


Hall; 


Carnegie 


Hall; Marion 
Hall 


Orchestra, 
John Golden 


Carnegic Hall: 
Theater synnwood 
Holy Communion; 
Edna Thomas, 
afternoon 
afternoon, 


atternoon, 


song, 


sextet, 


evening, Church of the 
Hall 
Joseph 
piano, 
Town Hall; Percy Grainger, 


plano, evening, 


Hall 


Annie Louise David Entertains May Sinsheimer 
California Party in 
May Sinsheimer, 
present were Kay C 


Annie 
her home in 
who was the 
Brown, Kurt 


gave a 
Jesides 


Louise David, harpist, 
New York recently 
guest of honor, others 
Grudinski, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Regneas and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Britt and daughter, Lazar 
S. Samoiloff, Andrew Kostelanetz, Benar Barzelay, Aileen 
Jacobi, Florence Wright, Dr. and Mrs. Fenwick L. Holmes 
Lucile Clare, Emma Gifford, Mr. and Mrs. George Street, 
Martha Whittemore, John Uppman, Sue Harvard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Jellica and Adah Campbell Hussey. 

Miss David is continuing her active part in the season's 
music. She played in Brooklyn on January 2 and in East 
Orange with Adah Campbell Hussey on January 5 and 6 
Incidentally the harpist has been entertaining Alice Seckels, 
her San Francisco manager, during her stay in New York 
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2494 
who makes his son go to con- 


but his music does not 


music criticism, one reflects, often 
he galleries 


New York misses this winter 
WwW shovel 


ot music 

of the sn 
a manager “offers” an artist, is it the same 
hen he “presents” him? 


negro Indian tunes, 


\merican music ? 


songs, or 


of the ridiculed prophets—but not 
hecame triumphant conquerors. 
A 
What would modernistic composers do if they 
were like some painters, and tried to make their crea- 
tions express “‘still life” ? 
6 
Vincent d’Indy, eminent French composer, de- 
that the public has no taste and always is 
Perhaps it only knows what it likes. 


1 
ciares 


wrong 


What with 


waist line, 


trying to keep her voice and lose her 
an operatic prima donna’s lot is not all 
carefree insouciance and garnering of plaudits and 
pel 

lhe great Milton asked: “Who shall silence all the 
airs and madrigals that whisper softness in cham- 
bers?” No one, when The English Singers perform 
them 

é 

It must be a very comfortable feeling when you 
are giving a Carnegie Hall violin recital on January 
29, to be able to advertise in the Sunday papers of 

“House completely sold out.” Jascha 

Heifetz is that fortunate fiddler. 


i 
. 


January 22, 


\ good many years ago Whitney Tew, now teach- 
ing voice in New York, wrote the libretto of a music 
drama called The Three Musketeers. This libretto 
was set to music by Reginald Sommerville, English 
composer, and was presented with success in 1902 in 
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Great Britain, Mr. Tew himself singing and acting 
the part of Cardinal Richelieu. Mr. Tew believes 
that the music drama is to be revived, since he has 
received a request from Mr. Sommerville for the 
be k. 


If the United States Government took as much 
interest in the musical affairs of this land as it does 
in the political affairs of Nicaragua, we might have 
a National Conservatory, pensions for composers, 
a National Opera, and a Ministry of Fine Arts, 
among other civilized and cultured matters. Sweden, 
smaller than some of our individual States, has all 
that. 

O 

Reports from Chicago regarding the illness of 
Giorgio Polacco have been causing some anxiety to 
the innumerable friends and admirers which the 
noted conductor has both in the west and the east, 
but this anxiety may now be dismissed from out 
minds and forgotten. Latest news advices state that 
Polacco is on his way to recovery and will resume 
his duties at the Civic Opera within a few days. 
Congratulations both to the Polaccos and to the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company ! 

p 

Chicago is to spend $20,000,000 for its new opera 
house. That city has a bold way of shaming New 
York effectively every once in a while. The two 
architectural drawings of the new building, shown 
on another page of this issue, give some idea of its 
magnitude and beauty—additional proof of the fact 
that whatever they do in the Western metropolis 
they do on a large and munificent scale as witness 
their industrial enterprises, their park system, the 
beautiful Lake frontage, the imposing boulevards, 
among others. 

“She also sings who only stands and waits,” might 
be said about a young American girl, whom the 
Sunday stories in the dailies report as having a 
successful vocal career in Europe after graduating 
from a Washington restaurant where she used to 
serve food in the dining room and do her singing 
practise while she helped the cook in the kitchen. 
\t least when she becomes truly famous and sells 
cooking recipes to the newspapers, like her eminent 
colleague, Mme. Tetrazzini, they will have the ring 
and power of incontrovertible authority. 


* 


Cadman is fortunate in having his successful 
opera, The Witch of Salem, taken on tour by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company with no lesser artist 
in the leading role than Edith Mason. This opera, as 
will be recalled, was produced for the first time any- 
where by the Chicago company in Chicago last year, 
and some of its beautiful melodies “stopped the 
show” on more than one occasion. It was said at the 
time by many that it was certainly the best Ameri- 
can opera written to date. It will be given by the 
Chicago company on its long tour, beginning Janu- 
ary 30, in Boston, going all the way to the Pacific 
Coast and ending in Minneapolis on April 2. 

a 

Melisande and her boy friend, Pelleas, were due 
to play around on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera last night. They are a wonderful and lovable 
pair because Maeterlinck made them so, but it is 
Debussy’s music that assures the entranced couple 
permanent life on the stage. The score of Pelleas 
and Melisande remains one of the marvels of con- 
ception, coloring and orchestration. No one has 
been able completely to imitate its style, even though 
many modern composers use the whole tone scale 
with skill and resource. It was not his employment 
of the whole tone scale that made Debussy great. 
He also put something else into his compositions, a 
quality known as genius. That is a convenient thing 
for any musician to possess who hopes for the high- 
est kind of recognition and enduring fame. 


Some serious minded reviewers like to harp on the 
fact that nowadays many persons go to concerts on 
account of the performers rather than the music to 
be heard there. It was no different, however, in the 
olden days. The books on musical history teem with 
stories of the public adoration of artists. Handel, 
Mozart, Weber, Liszt, Spohr, Haydn, were a few of 
the famous composers so patronized. It is not well 
always to decry the importance of the executant. 
Were it not for his performing power and attractions 
of personality much excellent music would not attract 
an audience and certainly fail to deliver its signifi- 
cant message to the listeners. A truce, gentlemen, to 
the virtuous belittling of the tonal purveyors who 
transmit great music! It does no good if it gathers 
dust on the shelves. It does no good, either, if it is 
poorly played or sung. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Music appreciation has never received a great 
deal of praise from the Musical Courier. It has 
always seemed to us a makeshift, and a de- 
cidedly unfortunate makeshift. In spite of the 
fact that many eminent educators have written 
books on music appreciation we are still con- 
vinced that the only people who will ever appre- 
ciate music are those who have a natural taste 
for it, or those who have made a deep and thor- 
ough study of it. 


Even among those who have made a thorough 
study of music and at the same time have a nat- 
ural talent for it there are many who are unable 
to separate the good from the bad—many, too, 
who like the popular forms a great deal better 
than they do the serious forms. A person may 
be extraordinarily cultured from the purely 
educational point of view and yet honestly in 
his heart like the lighter, more popular and row- 
diest forms of music. The church musician 
who may have had every advantage that the 
best of teachers and schools have to offer may 
like hymns of the Moody and Sankey types 
better than hymns of serious, religious or mu- 
sical import. Church choir directors who genu- 
inely love music of the contrapuntal style are 
not so numerous as one might expect, consider- 
ing the training that they get, and ministers of 
the gospel who have been brought up from 
youth in an atmosphere of the highest culture 
and have had the usual musical training that is 
included with such culture are not always able 
to tell when the music in their churches is good 
and proper and when it is not. One has only to 
look through the publications, the hymn books 
and the anthems, and so on, that have been suc- 
cessfully isued in America, to realize that a 
great deal of our musical taste is little to 
boast of. 


The fact is, that musical appreciation cannot 
be taught, except by the simple and direct route 
of long and arduous instrumental and theoreti- 
cal training. And even then, although one may 
theoretically know that certain music is good 
and certain music not good, that is not at all the 
same thing as saying that one will like the music 
that is good and dislike the music that is not 
good. It ends up by being a matter of taste. 

People who have the highest standing as mu- 
sicians find some works of the modern school 
dreadful; other people who have an equally 
high standing find the same modern works 
splendid. Schumann is said to have found noth- 
ing in Tannhauser to interest him except the 
single canonic imitation in the second act. 
Others will find in Tannhauser nothing worth 
listening to except the Song of the Evening Star 
and Elizabeth’s Prayer. Still others will rave 
about Tannhiauser’s Narration and will find the 
rest of the opera, except possibly the overture 
and the ballet music, cheap and tawdry. Some 
very learned musicians will find all music good 
and proper which is loaded full of finely written 
counterpoint, and there are a very great number 
of cultured musicians who judge music almost 
entirely from a purely technical point of view, 
being seemingly unable to get any emotional 
thrill out of any of it. Refinement of taste has 
the same effect on the appreciation of music as 
it has on other things, except that those not mu- 
sically endowed will not be able to appreciate 
such differences as exist in music. The real so- 
lution to the appreciation problem is to have 
every boy and girl taught to play some instru- 
ment really well, or as well at least as their 
musical endowment permits. But even that is 
no guarantee. Whiteman, a musician among the 
best, is a jazz expert; Friml, once a concert 
pianist, is now a writer of light opera; Sullivan 
was as well educated as any musician could be; 
so was Victor Herbert—and the list might be 
indefinitely extended. Education does not make 
the average human prefer Shakespeare to popu- 
lar fiction, or the pictures in the Metropolitan 
Museum to those in the daily press or the comic 
weeklies, or symphony and grand opera to Sul- 
livan, Herbert, Friml and Whiteman. But 
real, genuine music education with a compe- 
tent teacher gives the boy or girl a chance, and 
every boy and girl in America should have his 
or her chance. 








Mozart’s music has survived the offending absurd 
libretto of The Magic Flute and that is one of the 
reasons why Mozart’s music to that opera is im- 
mortal. 
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VARB-TLAT.I O: NS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Real lovers of Wagner are not to be denied, was 
our reflection when we saw a dear old, white-haired 
lady being wheeled to her seat in second-tier box No. 
45, at the performance of Tristan and Isolde. 

2 RF 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is said to have 
spoken 165,000 words in the English House of 
Commons last year, or just three words less than 
Mary Garden gave out in her newspaper interviews. 

a 

New York has grown from a city into a concatena- 

tion of concerts. 
zn PR FF 

A harpy is not necessarily a person who plays 

upon the harp. 
zy PR FP 

And by the way, if ever there should be an oper- 
atic censor, he would have to eliminate every charac- 
ter in Carmen except Micaela with her home ballads 
and mammy songs. 

eR eR 

Via the New Yorker comes the latest news about 
the proposed change of location for the Metropolitan 
Opera: 

John Gratke, of the Broadway Association, says that al- 
though he would like to keep the Metropolitan on Broad- 
way, he believes that the Location Committee for the new 
opera house should take into consideration the traffic situa- 
tion and select the site that would relieve traffic most. Well, 
the site that would relieve traffic most is just north of Briar- 
cliff, out the Saw Mill River Road. Our own opinion about 
locating the new opera house, however, is that there should 
be a reversion downtown. What about the Battery, the only 
spot in town which has a pure opera tradition? It would 
not be necessary to remove the fish: they could be incor- 
porated into the scheme of interior decoration. Traffic 
would be relieved because opera-goers would be compelled 
to sail down the river in ships. Also it would be a nice 
gesture to the memory of Jenny Lind. 

eR PF 

Aaron Richmond’s Concert Direction, in Boston, 
gets out a little occasional booklet, about its artists 
and other matters. The publication is called “Varia- 
tions’”—with the sanction of the Musicat Courter. 

a 

What with Chaliapin’s personalized version of 
Mephistopheles at the Metropolitan and George 
Fleming Houston’s modernized interpretation of the 
same character at the American Opera Company per- 
formances, it would take a wise Gounod to know 
his own Faust these days. 

a 

Maurice Ravel says that he cannot understand 
some of the mysteries of our land. Last week on 
the train he went into the dining car, and not speak- 
ing any English, he asked in French for “jambon 
froid”’—cold ham, and repeated his order several 
times in his effort to make it understood. The waiter 
shrugged his shoulders politely. Ravel looked at the 
menu again and his eye lit on the words, “lamb 
chops,” the meaning of which he happened to know. 
“Lamb chops,” he commanded. Intelligence lighted 
up the colored man’s features as he hurried off. A 
few minutes later he came back with a plate of— 
cold ham! 

\ a a 

Leo Feist calls our attention to the “growing use 
of musical atmosphere in the publicity campaigns of 
some of the large commercial establishments.” Mr. 
Feist sends us the attached delightful example, ad- 
vertising the Ever-Ready Safety Razor Blade. The 
text is capped with the drawing of a facially lathered 
gentleman who has his mouth open wide in vocal 
utterance and is shaving himself at the same time: 

THE SINGING SHAVE 
—the swan-song of whiskers. 

Here, you bathroom baritones, is a blade to put new joy 
in your heart, new notes in your song, and new harmony in 
your shave!—A blade so keen that every whisker on your 
face, from high C at the hairline to low A on your Adam’s 
apple, fades soothingly away. ; 

The Ever-Ready Safety Razor Blade will make you sing 
through every morning shave, because it actually sings 
through your whiskers even though it’s too swift and keen 
to feel. It’s there a hundred ways. 

Ever-Ready Safety Razor Blade has the substance to take 
and hold the keenest edge known to science—its edge has 
the edge on every blade you know! ‘ mAs 

Reinforced with a solid steel backbone—it has the rigidity 
to meet the toughest beard without quiver, quake, or quarter! 


Buy a package of 5 or 10 super-keen Ever-Ready Radio 
blades ; at your nearest dealer. 


ZR 
We are continually hearing about the tastelessness 
and impiety of modern musicians who transcribe, 
paraphrase, and adapt the works of the tonal mas- 
ters. Once in a while the objectors to the process 
might stop to reflect that Bach tampered in like 


manner with the music of other composers; that 
Mozart made changes in Handei’s Messiah, that 
Schumann contrived piano transcriptions of Paga- 
nini (and himself was transcribed by Liszt and 
others) and that Brahms amused himself by making 
piano arrangements, for the left hand alone, of 
Bach’s Chaconne, and E major prelude, and trans- 
formed Chopin’s F minor Etude into a maze of 
double notes. Tschaikowsky and Henselt reset 
Weber piano music. Berlioz put a Weber piano 
piece into orchestral dress. Saint-Saens, Rubin- 
stein, Moszkowski, were transcribers. Gounod re- 
furbished a Bach prelude into a vocal Ave Maria. 
Johann Strauss has been made over countless times 
to furnish a brilliant ending to piano recitals. 
Busoni tinkered endlessly with other men’s composi- 
So does Godowsky. So does Arthur Hart- 
man. Orefice fashioned Chopin tunes into an opera. 
Kreisler made violin music of Dvorak’s Humor- 
esque; Rachmaninoff and others have turned Kreis- 
ler violin pieces into piano numbers. Richard 
Strauss and Debussy transcribed and have been 
transcribed. The list seems to be endless. 
eRe 


Mme. Kappel’s striking presentation of Isolde last 
week brings to mind a long list of fine artists who 
have blazed here vocally and histrionically in the part 
of the pasion-racked Irish princess. A few that 
can be recalled are Lehmann, Materna, Sucher, Klaf- 
sky, Ternina, Fremstad, Alsen, Nordica, Morena, 
Matzenauer, Easton, Kurt, Gadski and Larsen- 
Todsen. An old-timer who has heard them all, and 
one whose opinion we value highly, told us that he 
looks upon Ternina as the greatest Isolde who ever 
trod the boards in New York and that Kappel comes 
second by a very close margin. 

2Rme, 


tions. 


Europeans know how to compose great music, and 
Americans know how to pay for it. 
eR 
A Times (January 22) caption says: “Britons Keep 
Eyes on America’s Doings.’”’ And ears on American 
jazz. 
| an Ad 
The Lancaster, Pa., New Era, of January 18, re- 
views a Paderewski recital there and after telling 


of his post-war political activities in Poland and 
subsequent return to the concert platform, indulges 
in this interesting comparison: 

Paderewski, walking on the stage, playing, bowing, giving 
gracious encores—it is as if Washington had gone back to 
surveyin after being President, or Lincoln, after the Eman 
cipation Proclamation, had made the circuit of town halls 
giving an exhibition of rail-splitting. 

a 

This is not an advance news column or a back 
slapping department (if there is such a thing in any 
musical journal) but nevertheless we beg to report 
that Julia Glass and Nadia Reisenberg, those talented 
young American pianists, have been reengaged to 
appear at the Sunday morning symphony concerts in 
the Roxy Theater. 

a ed 

We asked recently for suggestions as to typically 
American subjects for operatic treatment by nativ: 
composers. A correspondent, in answer, sends us 
a copy of The Bartender’s Guide, and comments: 
“If not already being used by Deems Taylor for his 
mysterious new opera.” 

ere 

Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin remarks: “You must 
pray larger and more intelligent prayers.” Hearing 
much Bach, Brahms, Mozart, Beethoven, and Wag 
ner, helps too. 

RR eR 

Candidates for the forthcoming Presidential elec- 
tion are looming up on every side. One of them is 
an amateur violinist and composer. President Hard- 
ing was a cornetist and his administration left some 
dark discords behind it. And see what damage 
President Wilson did with his notes. 

2 Re 


Apropos, the Pro Arte Quartet is to play at the 
White House on March 22, for President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. We wonder what the Chief Executive, 
blinking solemnly, will be thinking as he sits through 
the performance of classical chamber music ? 

a. @. & 


This was the conversation frequently for the past 


week over the desk phone at our elbow: 

Voice: “Hello. This is X.” 

Editor: “Hello.” 

Voice: “How are you?” 

Editor: “Busy.” 

Voice: “Say, could you get me two——” 

Editor: “The Toscanini concert is sold out. 
Goodbye.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 








Tuning in With Europe 








The Wisdom of Paris 

Under the apparently cryptic title of Kings Jazz 
and David, Irving Schwerke, critic of the Paris Edi- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune, has published a volume 
of articles which have previously appeared in the 
said newspaper and elsewhere, and which the author 
evidently considers worthy of permanent preserva- 
tion. The title becomes less cryptic when we realize 
that the author’s perspective of the muscial world 
is taken from Paris, and we soon learn that there 
are two kings in the Parisians’ musical world. One 
of them in jazz, and the other is King David, by 
Arthur Honegger. Voila. There have been so 
many historical dissertations on jazz that Mr. 
Schwerke cannot be expected to produce anything 
new. But he does. Jazz, he says (meaning the 
word jazz), is of French origin! Some people on 
Broadway will be surprised at this, but Parisian 
scholarship must be believed. Have not the French 
verb “jaser,” and does not Debussy’s mandoline (in 
the well-known song) “jas parmi les frisson de la 
brise?” Of course, it does; and to think we never 
thought of it before! 

x * x 

The problem of the other king, David, seems to 
give Mr. Schwerke more trouble. So much so that 
he doesn’t mind contradicting himself a little. On 
page 51 he calls him—or it—“incontestably a master- 
piece,” but on page 53 he says it is only a “pasticcio.” 
The trouble is that it isn’t “modern ;” it’s “warmed- 
over” music. Again, on page 54 it is “a stupendous 
Handel oratorio re-heated in a twentieth century 
oven,’ and on the following page the author is 
“sorely tempted” to attribute it to “one very, very 
great John Sebastian.” Despite this little handicap, 
it seems that the work is “extremely spontaneous 
and very sincere,” and the reason for this spon- 
taneity and sincerity is as original as can be. It is 
because “Le Roi David . . . was written in re- 


sponse to an order which had to be filled in a 
hurry.” We see now how wrong the historians are 
when they speak of “occasional” music as being un- 
inspired music! Get a quick order, fill it quickly, 
and the result is—spontaneity. 
- Seg 

A Pleaser ; 

Well, we must leave Honegger, for Mr. Schwerke 
claims our attention for another and a greater man: 
Georges Migot. Who is Migot? Never again will 
you ask, having read Mr. Schwerke’s book. Why, 
he is a “pleaser of eyes, ears and emotions,” whose 
music is being performed “with increasing fre- 
quency” in “France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Russia, Finland, England, 
Iceland (1), Australia and Japan.” Mr. Schwerke 
devotes three separate articles to him in the same 
book, each one dedicated to a different person. 
“Honegger,” he says, “is the ‘continuator’ par excel- 
lence, Georges Migot is the ‘innovator’ and ‘pre 
cursor.’”’ Nevertheless Migot “continues” a fev 
things on his own account, for, we are told, he has 
found the “currents essential to his purpose we | 
in the French musicians of the 15th, 16th, 17th ang 
18th centuries—a host of polyphonists, clavecinists, 
lutists (sic) and also Gothic composers.” This ap- 
parent paradox should not prejudice us, however, 
as Migot, like his Boswell, is evidently a man who 
can think both ways at once. On page 63 he “knows 
that the work precedes the theory,” but four lines 
further down we are told that “theories should serv 
that which is to come.” 
An Artistic Giant 

We leave the great man for a still greater, for an 
“artistic giant” in fact. ‘“Vis-a-vis the intellectual 
and artistic stature of a Jean Huré,” writes Mr 
Schwerke, “most of the composing youth of the pre 
ceding and present generations are dwarfs.” Hi 
great feat is that he discovered, “as far back as 
1893,” the “modi operandi known as unprepared 
dissonant chords, pedal passage notes and natura! 
notes superposed over the same notes altered,” alsc 
the “compressed developments” which, we are told 
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are now “all the mode.” Evidently one must go to 
Paris to learn not only the present “mode” but the 
history of music as well. 

\nother great man, although one of his composi- 
tions is “doomed to accumulate the dust of oblivion” 
(sic), is Louis Aubert, who is “a genius by evolu- 
tion rather than by instinct,’ and whose sonorities 
are both (no mis- 
print!). We are given a thrilling description of the 
and then: “From its 
vortex recoils upon it- 
falls.” 


“penetrating and diaphonous” 


climax of his “Habanera,” 


dizzving heights the seething 


] 
selt. fro 


m morn to dewy eve it 
Chopin, the Scholastic 
While vou figure that out for skip 
hort essays on Florent Schmitt, Lully and Al 
Vineenzo Davico, told, 
Lied out of the rut in which he found it” 


vourself, we 
yer chi 
fano to who, we ar has 
“lifted the 
and presumably, such stick-in-the-muds as 
Wolf and Brahins had left it. In his instrumental 
“scholastic,” being “directed 
by Brahms and Chopin Manuel de Falla is the 
next subject. Schwerke acquits him of making mere 
“geographic Spanish music,’ whatever that may be. 
‘The web of Spanish life,” says he, “is a sheen of 


where, 


music, however, he ts 


animistic threads, and no one has succeeded in mak- 


ing a musical texture of their conflicting intertwin- 


ings as Manuel de Falla has.” 


More Spaniards ‘ 

We skip another Spaniard, Manuel Infante, whose 
the world” 
Mompou, his com 
the author, “is nude 
Its innocence is ingenuous. 


1 


music has been “accepted by (says 


Schwerke), to find Frederi 
“Here,” 


lovely and chaste. 


patriot exclaims 
music, 


It is entirely free of disguise and dissimulation. It 
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space 


Spaniards, 


forbids our dwelling on the 
South 


other essays on 
who are 
There is also 


\mericans, Rumanians, 


evidently the inheritors of the muse 
a chapter on American composers of whom seven 

Carl Engel, Emerson Whithorne, 
Jacobi, Kramer, Marion Bauer and Louis Gruen- 
mentioned with restraint. 
Jacobi, however, is a “complete master of his art.” 
Chere is also a good deal in this book about Ameri 
can students and artists in Europe, what they should 


Deems Tavlor, 


herg are considerable 


lo and shouldn’t, but “Europe” seems to consist 
Our advice, after read 
M1 to avoid both, but es- 
pecially Paris. Its “atmosphere,” it 
wink ay 


HIS FINGERTIPS 
If any the baton talents 
and musical authority of Ossip Gabrilowitsch had 
been needed here to make the metropolis admire him 
as one of the most gifted conductors of the day, such 
proof was furnished last week when he led the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in two concerts 
guest readings that were cere 
brally searching, technically brilliant, and tinged with 
the clarified emotion of a high musical nature. No 
] meretricious effects, no arbitrary 1m 
of personal idiosyncrasies marked any of the 
Gabrilowitsch interpretations. He is an artist to his 
as he proves literally when he plays the 


( 
] 
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argely of Paris and Milan 
ing Schwerke, would be 
seems, iS a 


heady 


ARTIST TO 


fresh demonstration of 


as its 
Ciabrilowitsch gave 


striving after 


position 
finger tips 
piano. THe lives his music and the passing seasons 
find him ever a more profound student and reveren- 
tial disciple of the best examples of tonal art. This 
country may well be pleased that such a significant 
practitioner as Gabrilowitsch elects to live and work 
amongst us, and his own particular field of activity, 
the city of Detroit, has especial reason to feel proud. 
He has placed its orchestra on an artistic basis that 
in the end place it in a 
to that occupied 
rganizations 


under his direction should 
position of eminence comparable 


by the best of the older symphonic 


HIS CHANCE 

\ll honor \merican Opera Company for 
¢ Cadman’s The Sunset Trail. It is only 
ing opportunities to our native composers that 


we au ] 


GETTING 
to the 
producin 
by 21 
lope eventually to build up a school of our 
opera Phey a right to be 
heard and the public has a right to hear them. Cad- 
man still confines himself to American subjects and 
works with Indian materials. No one is closer than 
he has become to the music of the Red Man. He 
should be encouraged to continue his labors in that 
field. Some of the greatest composers of opera have 
not overwhelming successes with their first, 
second, or even third operas. Cadman’s orchestra- 
tion in The Sunset Trail is infinitely more free and 


wn creators of have 


scored 
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suggestive than in his earlier Shanewis. His melodic 
facility is always in evidence. He may ultimately 
give us the standard recognized opera on a typically 
American subject. He will have another try at the 
goal when the Chicago Opera does his Witch of 
Salem in Boston next month. Cadman is getting 
his chance and that is well. There are others who 
should be encouraged in like manner. 


- 


ORGANIZATION 
MUSIC 

Comparatively few realize that concert giving in 
\merica depends largely upon music clubs or their 
equivalent in many of the cities of our country. 
There must be some organization, where an artist is 
to make a successful appearance, to get people of 
the community together so that an audience shall be 
assured the artists. This applies to the majority 
of the artists who bid for American recognition. 
This percentage includes the mainstay of the musical 
profession, the artists who win their success on art 
alone, without th: aid of flamboyant, sensational, 
and popular appeal. 


MUSIC CLUBS, AND 


The artist who has popular appeal, in addition to, 
or apart from, art appeal, who, by some accident has 
come before the public eye and has aroused public 
curiosity, or who has been, at some time in his 
career, a front page news feature, can gather audi- 
ences anywhere, anytime, without the aid of clubs, 
associations, local propaganda, or any of the other 
things that are indispensable to all of the other 
artists. Public curiosity is a strange thing and leads 
people to the box office of a musical attraction, who 
do not care for music in the least, who could not be 
persuaded to subscribe to the support of any kind of 
music course, and who would go just as quickly to 
see the latest aviator, channel swimmer, world’s 
champion prize fighter, or any other person who has 
succeeded in winning front page news space. 

Those are the people who largely support the 
artists who have won this sort of success, a success 
not always musical. Sometimes it is, sometimes it is 
not. Not all of the artists who have this sort of box 
office value are artists in the highest sense of the 
word ; not all of those who make triumphant tours of 
\merica without guarantees, and depend upon their 
drawing power at the box office, win and hold the 
highest respect of their fellow artists. On the other 
hand, some who could not move without the support 
of local clubs are listed by their fellow artists as 
among the world’s greatest. 

In other words, box office value and art value are 
not necessarily the same thing. Sometimes they are; 
sometimes they are not. Box office value seems, like 
the gift of money making, to have little to do with 
actual merit. Some men who make vast fortunes by 
business ventures give the world little or nothing; 
other men who plod their way through life with small 
financial return are genuine assets to the State and 
to humanity. 

This paradox is to be found in every human activ- 
ity. The greatest composers have been poor, the 
greatest discovers in science and medicine have given 
their all to the world, while the world has given them 
little or nothing. 

But the musical artist must live, and conditions are 
constantly improving for the very great in art as in 
science and literature. The world is beginning to 
wake up to the fact that all is not gold that glitters. 
People of what is generally called the better class 
realize that if they are to enjoy real art they must 
not only pay for it but must also make an effort to 
unite so as to make it available. 

This concept resulted in the formation of the 
woman’s club, the musical club, or the local organiza- 
tion that have made musical art possible in America, 
outside of the great cities. 

\nd how is it in the great cities? Many a first 
rate artist plays at his own expense, and continues to 
play at his own expense. Either this, or he appears 
rarely, at a small hall, and just about gets his ex- 
penses and nothing more. This is a fact—deplor- 
able, but a fact. 

The music clubs have been one of the basic fea- 
tures in the development of music in the smaller 
towns throughout the country, and it will be a sad 
calamity to musical art if they do not develop and 
progress. It is unfortunate that many music clubs 
have been forced to discontinue their courses because 
of the entry into their towns of attractions of little 
or no musical value, which, nevertheless, absorb the 
revenue that should go to these musical clubs. 
Without this revenue these clubs cannot exist, and if 
they are subject to this sort of competition they 
finally go out of existence. 

In some cases of which we know, the music club in 
these towns have practically gone out of existence, 
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due to the lack of organization, and no other method 
of concert giving has been inaugurated in these 
towns. 

We should have more organizations interested in 
first class music, and the formation of the Com- 
munity Concerts Corporation, with facilities which 
can be utilized in bringing together the members of 
these communities, is a progressive step in the right 
direction. There are many towns in these United 
States in which music courses are possible only when 
these communities have outside help. The Com- 
munity Concerts Corporation has been organized to 
furnish this assistance. 


WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 

\ peculiarity of German, English, French, Italian, 
and Austrian musical criticism is that one never 
reads in such feuilletons any reference to the amount 
of money the artists receive in fees. That is because 
the European music critic does not know the salaries 
of the opera singers, nor the sums taken in at the box 
office for recitals by popular pianists and violinists. 

The European music critic is ignorant of the com- 
mercial side of music, because it does not interest 
him. He regards music as an art and not as a busi- 
ness, and leaves the counting of the money to the 
managers and box office employees. 

It would hardly be considered ethical for a critic 
in Europe to register a protest against the amount of 
the salary paid to an opera singer, as was the case in 
one of our large local dailies not long ago. 

Any singer, anywhere, is entitled to as high a fee 
as he or she, can get, just as any music critic is en- 
titled to as high a salary as he can get. 

Of course, a person should be worthy of his hire, 
but the amount of the fee is not always the determin- 


ing measure of worth. 
a 


TEMPERAMENT 


Since so many musicians have become business 
men in their art (and without hurt to their talents 
and standing) the well known “musical tempera- 
ment,” which used to be a euphemism for bad tem- 
per, shows signs of decline and perhaps complete 
early oblivion. Displays of “temperament,” like long 
hair, used to be one of the outward badges of the 
musical profession, a means to help make its exhibit- 
ors an object of interest to the general public. To- 
day musicians know that “temperament” occupies no 
profitable place in their relations to a sober world, 
and not only would be ridiculed unmercifully but also 
looked upon as a manifestation of faulty breeding 
and bad taste. Real musical temperament is in the 
heart, mind, and soul, and does not try to seek ex- 
pression in flaming hair, uncouth dress, impolite 
habits, and volleys of irritated and explosive lan- 
guage. The passing of fake “temperament” is re- 


gretted by no one. 
. > 


CONSIDERABLY DIFFERENT 


“It’s the same old grind, only different names,” 
remarked a weary New York critic recently. Not 
always. The current week has some real novelties, 
what with recitals for the oboe, guitar, and saxo- 
phone, and Professor Theremin’s “Music from the 
Ether.” Then, of course, also such minor matters as 
Toscanini’s return, a wonderful Gétterdammerung 
cast, Pelleas and Melisande, Chaliapin in Boris 
Godunoff, the three-piano performance of Maier- 
Pattison-Hutcheson, the visits of the Springfield 
Orpheus Choir and Paulist Choristers, the premiére 
of Cadman’s Sunset Trail, Molinari’s farewell ap- 
pearance with the Philharmonic, Gabrilowitch’s con- 
ducting of the New York Symphony Orchestra, and 
many unfamiliar compositions at the solo recitals and 
chamber music concerts of well known individual 
performers and ensemble organizations. 


———~ -©--—- 
IN CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland Orchestra concerts of January 26 
and 27, in its home city, are scheduled to be led by 
Maurice Ravel, as a guest conductor, and the pro- 
gram contains only works from his pen: Le Tom- 
beau de Couperin, Valses Nobles et Sentimentales ; 
Rapsodie Espagnole; Scheherazade, for voice and 
orchestra (Lisa Roma, soloist) ; excerpts from Ma 
Mere l’Oye, and La Valse. Cleveland paid Ravel 
a flattering and deserved compliment in handing him 
the baton for an entire program, and one is struck 
anew with the fact that New York is the one place 
where the regular conductors seem to be in deadly 
fear of giving up their platform even for a moment 
to any distinguished musical visitor. Of course the 
courtesy has been extended here, but not frequently, 
and on some occasions not too graciously. 
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I See That 


Harold Samuel has returned to Europe after a successful 
season in America. 

The Fontainebleau School of 
session on June 25. 

Oskar Fried has been conducting concerts in Paris, 
and London. 

The Metropolitan 

Matinee Cycle. 

Institute of Musical 

ensemble playing. 

Frederic Lamond again will teach at the Bush Conserva- 
tory summer school in Chicago. 

The Vienna Staatsoper has recently produced a ballet, 
Nixies of Schénbrunn. 

Cortot has been playing in London. 

Isabel Molter will sing at the North Shore 
spring. 

Myra Hess will give her final recital of the season at Town 
Hall, New York, March 6. 

The Verdi Club presented a program entirely of 
tions by Henry Hadley. 

Maurice Ravel conducted the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
twice recently. 

Molinari won great acclaim on his first appearance as con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
John Alden Carpenter's Skyscrapers is to be 

Munich. 

The Musician’s Club of New York will give an all-Ameri 
can program on January 31. 

Ellen Ballon is to give a recital at McGill 
Montreal, inaugurating the Ellen Ballon Piano Scholar- 
ship. 

Eugenia Wellerson, American pupil of Leopold 
played at an Abendroth concert in Cologne. 
Edythe Browning won success with Gigli on tour. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is making great strides in its musi- 

cal development. 

Mark Hambourg played in Vienna recently. 

Fra Diavolo has been revived in Berlin. 

Wanda Landowska is concertizing in Europe. 

Soleida’s Bunter Vogel was given its first performance in 
Rostock, Germany. 
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Diaghileff appeared with his Russian Ballet at the Vienna 
Staatsoper. 

Jascha Horenstein is gaining prominence as a conductor in 
Germany 

Adila Fachiri used in recital in Vienna the 
uncle, Joseph Joachim. 

Hindemith’s concerto for orchestra, op. 38, 
much comment in Vienna. 

Dr. Albert Noelte discusses American music in this issue. 

The Chicago Civic Opera starts its nation-wide tour in 
Soston, January 30. 

Los Angeles-San Francisco exchange of orchestras is prov- 
ing advantageous. 

The first part of an article on the problem of instrumental 
teaching by Henry Ostrovsky appears in this issue. 

Oscar Strauss is going to write a musical comedy 
libretto by Sascha Guitry. 

Dame Nellie Melba has become an impresaria. 

Myriam Longo, a child of less than ten years, played Bach's 
Italian Concerto in Rome recently. 

Edna Thomas is scheduled to arrive in New York on Janu- 
ary 27, following concerts abroad. 

The Lenox String Quartet will give an all-modern program 
t Town Hall on February 21. 

Marion Talley sang to 4,064 people in Columbus, Ohio, re- 
cently. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from his duties as conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony. 

Charles Naegele will be the soloist at the 
chestral Society’s concert on January 30. 

Civic Music Associations’ conference in Chicago attracted 
four hundred delegates. 

Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson and Pablo Casals were the 
soloists at the 323d Bagby Morning Musicale. 

Lynnwood Farnam begins his Sunday afternoon and Mon 
day evening Bach recitals on February 5. 

Willard Sektberg is the newly engaged accompanist of the 
St. Cecelia Club. 

Vladimir Dubinsky has established a branch of his 
and Ensemble studio in White Plains. 

Gertrude Kappel made her Metropolitan debut in 
and Isolde. 

Echaniz was invited to enter the movies. 

Tansman’s second piano concerto was given its premiere by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston. 

Montemezzi’s The Love of the Three Kings was given by 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 
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Norbert Salter, European Manager, 
Again in New York 


Will Found New International Concert and Theatrical 


Bureau—Brings Interesting Views and News 

Norbert Salter, prominent impresario of Vienna and Berlin, 
recently arrived in New York, on business connected with 
the establishment of an American-Eutropean concert and 
theatrical bureau. 

To an interviewer the en- 
ergetic and enthusiastic man- 
ager outlined the purpose and 
scope of his new venture in 
the following words: 

“You wish to know what 
my plans are on this visit? 
I have the same ideas as I 
have had for years, but this 
time I will probably come to 
a decision. For years I have 
been advised to establish my- 
self in America and to use 
my extraordinary European 
connections in founding an 
American-European concert 
and theatrical bureau. That 
is what the American artists 
need and what they are al- 
ways demanding. I have 
brought artists to England, 
: ewer to Scandinavia, Russia, Po- 
impresario of Vienna and  jand, Austria- Hungary, Italy 
Berlin, who is in New York and France, and in Septem- 
arranging with artists for her, October of this year | 

European contracts. will have the Dal Verme 

Theater in Milan, in which 

I will produce several operas, thus giving particularly gifted 

American artists a chance to make an Italian debut. | 

shall put at the disposal of American artists an international 

management, which I think has been a longfelt need in 
their case.” 

Coming from the “effete” countries of Austria and 
Germany, “prone and exhausted” after the great war, Mr. 
Salter presented an appearance of remarkable energy, en- 
thusiasm, and optimism. In answer to the inevitable ques- 
tion, “what do you think of New York?” he said: 

“Each time I come to New York I am enchanted and 
stunned by this city, which has no equal in the whole world. 
Each time I marvel at the wonderful strides the city has 
made, but never have they impressed so much as this time. 
Wherever one looks there is the same greatness, of which 
one feels impelled to say ‘This cannot go on any further.’ 
What a wonderful place is Roxy's film palace; one might 
say it is in a class by itself and unequalled. But not alone 
externally is it so wonderful. Where can one, for example, 
see in a film theater an artist like Erno Rapee at the con- 
ductor’s desk? In Germany he was a sensation; in New 
York he should also be given more interesting artistic prob- 
lems.” 

Asked about musical matters abroad, the manager replied : 
“You probably know as much about them as I do—or more. 
In the foreign columns of the Musicat Courter I often find 
European items of great interest and importance to me. 
However, I'll tell you what I know for what it’s worth. 
Well, at the Berlin Opera the conductors are now the prima 
donnas, and of these the one who awakens the greatest 
interest is Otto Klemperer. Formerly much panned by the 
press, he is still treated somewhat coolly by the critics, but 
all the more admired by the public. 

“At the Stadt Oper Bruno Walter still is the leading con- 
ductor, although he has not yet ceased flirting with the 
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Vienna Opera. In Dresden the musical deity is Fritz Busch, 
recently in New York conducting the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. Hamburg has its excellent Egon Pollak (en- 
gaged in Chicago some years ago), and Munich has Knap- 
pertsbusch. The Vienna Opera makes use of Richard 
Strauss as guest conductor, as they still have no general 
music director there. 

“The guest singers at the various opera houses are chiefly 
Italians, of whom the coloratura diva, Margherita Salvi, has 
carried off the palm. Whoever brings this singer, with her 
incomparable qualities, to America, will surely not regret it. 

Speaking of his recent activities, Mr. Salter was very 
enthusiastic on the subject of an extensive contract for 
Germany into which he has entered with John McCormack. 
“I expect great things from my arrangement with McCor- 
mack, the great favorite of the American public,” said he. 
“Besides him I will also conduct the European tours of other 
well known American artists, among whom is Louis 
Graveure, who is very popular in Germany.’ 


Mr. Salter cmpeets to stay in the United States until the 
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GUGLIELMO CARUSON 

Guglielmo Caruson, celebrated Italian baritone and teacher, 

died in Chicago on January ninth in his seventy-seventh 
year. 
’ The deceased was born in Naples, November 21, 1862, a 
member of a family of artists. His father and grand 
father were noted miniature 
painters and the young Caru 
son early showed exceptional 
talent for the same branch 
of art. His fine voice, how- 
ever, attracted the attention 
of the eminent Roman 
master of singing, Persi- 
chinii, who took him as his 
private pupil. He became 
one of the three most fam- 
ous disciples of his teacher, 
the other two being Mattia 
Battistini and Giuseppe De 
Luca. The latter, who is the 
last of the famous trio, took 
up his studies a number of 
years later, and is now in his 
fifty-first year. All three 
learned their roles with An 
tonio Cotogni, known as “the 
father of baritones,”’ and 
first appeared in the opera 
Faust at  Picenza near 
Rome. 

Caruson was not only a 
great singer, but a master 
actor who was ‘conspicuous 
for the artistic detail which 
he brought to every part he 
undertook. He was an intimate friend of many noted com- 
posers, conductors and singers of this and the past genera- 
tion. Among many roles which he created were Kyoto in 
Mascagni’s Iris and the father in Charpentier’s Louise. Both 
premieres were conducted by the composers in_ person. 
After Maurel had created the role of Tonio in Pagliacci, 
Caruson was selected to sing the part at the Teatro Carlo 
Felice in Genoa. In 1897 he sang with Adelina Patti at 
Monte Carlo, in Lucia and Traviata, under the baton of 
Vigna. He was also eminent as an oratorio singer, and as 
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Carpenter's Skyscrapers to Be Given in 
Munich 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


London.—John Alden Carpenter’s Skyscrapers 
will be given at the Munich Opera on February 10. 
C. S. 











completion of his immediate plans for the new internationa 
agency. During his stay he will visit the other important 
American music centers in the course of his activities. G 


14th Week at Metropolitan 

Tosca will open the fourteenth week of the Metropolitan 
Opera season next Monday evening with Jeritza, Flexer 
Lauri-Volpi (last appearance this season), Scotti, Mala- 
testa, D’Angelo, Paltrinieri, Reschilian and Picco, with 
Bellezza conducting. 

Three operas will be added to the season’s repertory: The 
Bartered Bride, on Wednesday evening, with Mueller 
Wakefield, Dalossy, Telva, Laubenthal, Bohnen, Meader 
Bloch, Cehanovsky, Gabor and Wolfe, with Miss Page and 
Mr. Bonfiglio the dancers and Bodanzky conducting 
L’Amore dei Tre Re on Thursday evening, with Bori 
Parisette, Bonetti, Flexer, Martinelli, Danise, Pinza, Bada 
Paltrinieri, with Serafin conducting; The King’s Henchman 
Deems Taylor's American opera, sung in English, as 
special matinee on Friday, with Easton, Wakefield, Ryan 
Egener, Parisette, Alcock, Flexer, Bonetti, Johnson, Tib 
bett, Meader, Gustafson, Wolfe, Ananian, Vajda, Altglass 
Bloch, D’Angelo, Picco, Gabor, Marshall and Cehanovsky 
with Serafin conducting. The Barber of Seville will be 
sung on Friday evening by Galli-Curci (last appearance 
this season), Wakefield, Chamlee, Ruffo (last appearance 
this season) Rothier, Malatesta, Reschilian and Paltrinieri 
with Bellezza conducting. 


Mannes Orchestra 


larger than that of the 
heard the second symphony pro 
14, given at the Metropolitan Museum ot 
Art under the leadership of David Mannes. A contem 
porary, Sibelius, was represented on the program which 
included two works by Debussy, two movements from thx 
third symphony of Brahms, a Concerto Grosso for strings 
by Handel, Liszt’s symphonic poem, Les Preludes, a Weber 
overture, a Wagnerian excerpt and a march by Grieg. Twi 
symphonic poems were played, that of Liszt and the Fin 
landia of Sibelius. The Debussy numbers were from thé 
Children’s Corner and the Nocturnes. 
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gram, January 
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Festival Opera Company to Tour in Southeast 

The Festival Opera Company, Clarence E. C ramer. 
manager, is under contract to sing ten performances of 
grand opera in the Southeastern states next October. The 
contracts were arranged with Solon H. Bryan, of the 
Piedmont Bureau, Asheville. N. C. 





such created the principal parts in Perosi’s Resurrection of 
Lazarus and The Passion of Christ. 

Caruson left the operatic stage at the height of his careet 
to devote himself to teaching. He came to America in 
1905. He was never heard here in opera, as his contracts in 
Europe and elsewhere were still in force and he was not i 
a position to accept American offers 

At the end of his long and honorable caree 
and friend, Giuseppe De Luca, paid him ee 
ute : 

“The passing of my beloved friend and c 
brought to me a deep grief. We studied with our 
and really great teacher, Persichinii, where we 
art, as also did the renowned Battistini 

“Caruson had a long and distinguished career and won 
fame throughout Europe, Australia and South America. His 
passing is a great loss to the music life of this country and 
will be a deep sorrow to his friends and compatriots in his 
native land.” 
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DR. J. P. GEPPERT 

Dr. James Pursell Geppert, who was for fifty 
prominent physician in Cincinnati, and former 
the periodical of the Pulte Medical College, died on J: 
17 at his home in Cincinnati. 

Dr. Geppert was born in Portsmouth, received his 
elementary education in Gallipolis and then went to Cin 
cinnati, where he studied at the Pulte Medical College. He 
was very charitable and for many years did much work 
among the poor classes of Cincinnati and vicinity t 
said that he never kept any books of account rega 
money due him for professional services 

The deceased was a brother of William Geppert, Vice 
President of the Musical Courier Company of New York 
and editor of the Musicat Courter Extra. William 
pert, editor of the Clarksburg, W. Va., Telegram, was his 
nephew. Mrs. Chester Geppert Marsh, formerly head of 
the Playground Department, Middletown, O., and now of 
the Westchester County, New York, playgrounds, was hi 
niece. 

Funeral services were 
eral home in Cincinnati, 
Fellows’ Lot, at Spring 


EMIL HEMPEL 


Frieda Hempel received a cablegram on January 19 an 
nouncing the unexpected death of her father, Emil Hempel, 
in Berlin. The prima donna spent the greater part of her 
vacation with him last summer in Europe, nursing him 
through a serious illness. He had been gaining steadily and 
his recovery seemed assured. Mr. Hempel visit 
to this country five years ago and took great pleasure in a 
companying his daughter on her concert tour He was 
eighty-three years old. 
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Maurice Ravel Lionized in Chicago 


Conducts Chicago Symphony Program of Own Compositions and Presented by Pro-Musica as 
Composer and Pianist—Lisa Roma and Jacques Gordon Ably Assist— 
Chicago Musical College Opera Performance—Esther Lundy 
Newcomb Busy—Other Notes of Interest 
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CHICAGO Chicago chapter of Pro-Musica pre- 
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Ferrari's Secret of Suzanne at Central Theater on January 
15. The performance demonstrated the artistic and pro- 
fessional heights to which this opera class has risen under 
the leadership of Van Grove. The Secret of Suzanne pre 
sentation was especially praiseworthy. Willard Schindler, 
as the temperamental husband, displayed a remarkable tal- 
ent for the dramatic, as well as a rich, firm, baritone voice 
which had ample opportunity for display. Eunice Steen as 
Suzanne, was in excellent form dramatically and vocally 
She was indeed a credit to her teacher, Herbert Wither 
spoon, as well as to Van Grove. To Robert Milstead, a 
Van Grove pupil, who portrayed the dumb servant, Santo, 
must just praise be His work could not have 
improved upon. The audience recognized his merit and 
gave him a big hand at the conclusion of his pantomime. 

Lydia Mihm had the role of Violetta in Traviata; George 
Graham that of Germont and Elizabeth Klein that of 
Annetta 
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debut in recital at the 
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GEORGES SZPINALSKI 


An exceptionally talented young Georges 
Szpinalski, made his \meriean 
Studebaker Theater on January 15, 
of the teachers brought over to 
Joachim-Chaigneau for the faculty of the 
of the Modern Institute of Violin in Chicago, 
impression in a program which was mostly 
content 

ENGAGEMENTS 


The charming young soprano, Esther Lundy Newcomb, 
has been chosen by Ethel Leginska, conductor of the Wa 
man's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, to sing her Nursery 
Rhymes for soprano and orchestra both with that organiza 
on February 5 and with the Boston Woman's 
Symphony Orchestra on February 18 in Boston 

On January 20, Mrs. Newcomb sang with the Little 
phony Orchestra of Chicago over radio station WLS. 
Newcomb’s selections were Mascagni’s Ave Maria and 


Maria’s Wiegenlied. 
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Sym- 
Mrs. 
Max 

Reger’s 

RECITAI 

The frequent recitals at which the Brilliant-Liven Music 

School presents its students are fine examples of the stand 

ard of teaching at this institution. The accomplishments 

of a student constitute the best proof of a teacher's efficiency, 
and Sophia Brilliant-Liven’s and Michael Liven’s pupils 
results. The recital given on January 15 at Lyon 

Hall was listened to and enthusiastically applaud- 

Those furnishing the program 


Katz, Iris Budish, Alla 


show fine 
& Healy 
a very large audience 
were Abraham Held, Eleine 
Schneider, Adeline Greenstein, Frieda Homer, Jennie 
Snider, Rudolph Lapp, Rose Goldberg, Fannie Homer, Fay 
Segal, Miriam Mesirow and Evelyn Shapiro, pianists, Josepl 
Gerome and Leonard Berg, violinists. Rose Goldberg gave an 
intelligent reading of a Beethoven Rondo: Miss Homer dis 
played admirable talent in Bach’s Gigue and a Mendelssohn 
song without words, and Fay Segal accomplished remark 
able playing in the Mendelssohn D minor Concerto 
three and Mieiam Mesirow and Evelyn Shapiro are the 
more advanced pupils and therefore deserve special mention 
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Howarp WELLs’ STuDENTS IN DEMAND 

Many of the most capable young pianists in Chicago are 
studying with Howard Wells, and pianists from his well 
known studio are constantly in demand. Some recently 
filled engagements include: Mrs. Frederic Gardner with 
the Gordon String Quartet at Beloit, Wis., playing the 
piano part of the Schumann Quintet; George Seaberg, at 
a Sunday musicale at the Chicago Beach Hotel; Margaret 
Schmitt, at the Schubert Club, Kenosha, Wis.; Pauline 
Manchester, engaged by three schools in Winnetka, IIl., for 
musical appreciation classes; Norma Ragnlie engaged for 
the faculty of the South Shore Conservatory of Music, and 
Rosalie Saalfield, engaged as staff pianist at the United 
Broadcasting Studio, WWAE. 


Stupio ACTIVITIES 
Boza QOumiroff, eminent Chicago baritone and_ teacher, 
who returned recently from a _ to Minneapolis to attend 
the National Music Teacher’s convention, gave a_ studio 
tea last Sunday afternoon, reed by Ella Spravka (Mme. 
Oumiroff ). 
The singer's 


Ou MIROFF’S 


Fine Arts suilding 
enjoyed the in- 
host and Albin 


studio in the 
who greatly 


beautiful 
was thronged with friends, 
formal program given by the 
Polasek, the well known sculptor, was one of the guests 
and joined Mr. Oumiroff in some of the inimitable Be- 
hemian folk songs which the two artists (both Bohemians ) 
delight in singing together. Mme. Spravka’s spirited play- 
ing added much to the afternoon’s pleasure 

Numerous Oumiroff-trained professionals are now filling 
engagements in various parts of the United States. Anna 
Jarmila Fiala is head of the public school music department 
of Augustana College Conservatory, Rock Island,  IIl. 
\ugustus Hazard Swan is teaching in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
In Hollywood, Calif., Mrs. H. Soursby is having good suc- 
with her vocal class, while at Elmhurst, Ill, John 
Minnema is dean of the music department of Elmhurst 
College Jennie Peterson, one of Chicago’s popular so- 
pranos, is filling many engagements this and Mrs. 
Phillip Larsen in Minneapolis has a large class of students. 
Albert Johnson, tenor, another Oumiroff singer, was soloist 
last week at a private luncheon at Marshall Field’s tea-room. 
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Rave. Directs CuHicaAGo SYMPHONY 
Ravel, the eminent French composer, appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


January 20 and 21. It 


Maurice 
as guest conductor 
at the Friday-Saturday concerts of 
is a well known axiom that creators are seldom ideal in- 
terpreters of their own works; and that rule is not broken 
by the Gallic composer who is making an extensive tour of 
this country. 

A number of the compositions programmed (all by Ravel) 
had been heard previously under the direction of our own 
Frederick Stock and Serge Koussevitsky when he 
and the Boston Orchestra visited us last fall. Several of 
Ravel's songs were sung by Lisa Roma, soprano chosen by 
Mr. Ravel for his American tour, with telling effect and 
beauty of tone. 

Ravel is justly looked upon as an ultra-modern composer, 
a master and a genius. That he did not execute his own 
works with all the attention to detail of a professional con- 
ductor did not diminish the interest in hearing anew com- 
positions that are rightly included in the regular repertory 
of symphony orchestras the world over. All his composi- 
tions abound in musical beauties, and the reaction of the 
audience was complete; likewise that of the orchestra, 
which gave him a fanfare—the highest mark of approba- 
tion that is paid an executant as well as a composer. 

This representative composer's visit to Chicago may be 
looked upon as an era in our musical life. .Ravel has won 
from the layman to the most advanced musician. 
his music, is effervescent ; and he has sown the seed 
inspiration in the musical fields of Illinois. 
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A Return Date For GorpoN CAMPBELL 
pianist, and Prof. Harold Ehrens- 
berger, eminent lecturer on the drama, gave the program 
for the Edgewater Drama Club on January 13. Mr. Camp- 
bell was soloist for this club also last season, and so enthu- 
members and guests that he was straightaway 
coming season. 


Gordon Campbell, 
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Swiit and Company 
January 16. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Jacques Gordon of the violin 
artist on the program given by the 
male chorus at Medinah Temple on 
Oscar Saenger of New York City, 
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Mengelber?, Leads Philadelphia 


Orchestra 


Cecilia Hansen and Horowitz Give Program—Debut 


of Dubinsky Quartet—Other Music 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The concerts given by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra on January 13 and 14 will long stand out in 
the memory of all fortunate enough to have heard them. 
Willem Mengelberg was the guest conductor, and he gave 
such an interpretation of the Beethoven Eroica Symphony 
as one can imagine the “master” himself might have given. 
The Allegro was taken at a speed not too quick, thereby 
permitting each detail of construction to be plainly followed, 
as well as enhancing the beauty of the orchestration. In the 
mighty Funeral March, however, Mr. Mengelberg touched 
the top notch of fine interpretation, investing it with such 
a sacredness (yet lacking any sentimentality) that the audi- 
ence seemed to sit almost breathless. The dainty Scherzo 
was played as never before, while, although soft, the tones 
were audible at all times. In the varying and interweaving 
themes of the Finale, the remarkable clarity was still evi- 
dent, and the orchestra never played better. An ovation, 
amazing in its volume and length considering this was the 
closing number, followed, and Mr. Mengelberg again and 
again appeared in response. 

The two preceding numbers were no less well done, al- 
though in themselves not so titanic in character. The Sin- 
fonia in B flat major, by Johann Christian Bach, was surpris- 
ing in its contrast to the works of this composer's father. 
This number, of such a happy, light vein, was charmingly 
played, with especial honor due to Marcel Tabuteau, who 
so beautifully performed the long oboe solo in the Andante. 
Following the Sinfonia came three movements from the 
Serenade in D major by Mozart. In this, an extended = 
solo part was excellently done by Mischa Mischakoff, who 
earned the well deserved praise of conductor and audience. 
Interesting features of the solo part were the beautiful and 
difficult cadenzas written by Mr. Mengelberg. 

MonpbAy MorNING MUSICALE 
artists presented the program for the 
Monday Morning Musicale at the Penn Athletic Club ball- 
room—Cecilia Hansen, violinist, and Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist. Miss Hansen opened the program with the Vitali 
Ciaconna, which so well displays a violinist’s ability. Later, 
in Kreisler‘s arrangements of the Beethoven Rondino, Gluck- 
Melodie and Pugnani-Praeludium and Allegro, further 
talents were manifest, as also in Walther’s Preislied by 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, the Bumble Bee, Alt Wien, and the 
Popper-Auer Spinnlied. A fine technic, beautiful tone and 
easy manner, all combined with this young artist's charming 
appearance, completely captivated her audience. Boris 
Zakharoff provided unusually sympathetic accompaniments. 
Mr. Horowitz fairly electrified his hearers by his interpre- 
tation and execution of the stupendous Bach- Busoni Toccata 
in C major. Chopin’s Ballade in F major, two Mazurkas 
and three Etudes formed a later group, finely played, while 
Mr. Horowitz closed the program with his own Virtuoso 
Variations on Themes from Carmen. This displayed re- 
markable technic and met enthusiastic applause. 
MADAME BUTTERFLY 


Two fine young 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company gave an excellent 
performance of Madame Butterfly with Takane Nambu in 
the title role. 

Desut or DusINsky QUARTET 

An event of interest to Philadelphia lovers of chamber 
music was the debut of the Dubinsky Quartet at its concert 
in the Academy of Music Foyer, when they were warmly 
welcomed upon their appearance, and a good sized audience 
prepared to enjoy an excellent program which promised keen 
interest. David Dubinsky, long a member of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and now occupying the first desk among 
the second violins, heads the personnel, while ag Simkin 
plays second; Sam Rosen, viola, and Benjamen Gusikoff, 
cello. The opening number was the Mozart quartet in B flat 
major, which at first gave the impression of excess speed 
but which soon diminished so that by the time the Adagio 
was reached perfect ease was established, and beauty of tone 
and clearness of interpretaton prevailed, the closing move- 
ment Allegro assai bringing the number to an artistic finish 
and warm applause ensuing. 

Sut the playing of the Quartet Divertimento by Erwin 
Schulhuff, an ultra modern Czech composer, was the real 
test of musical and technical requirements of ensemble play- 
ing; it was met by the players with perfect ease. The 
Brahms Quartet in C minor was the closing number and 
was so well rendered as to leave no doubt as to the pleasure 
with which future concerts will be anticipated, for here one 
had all the requisites for excellent ensemble work—artistry, 
tonal beauty and balance, well defined rhythmic sense as well 
attested in the Schulhuff number and in the Romance of the 
Brahms. M. M. C. 


Free Concert at St. Patrick's Cathedral 


In St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on Monday evening, 
January 30, at eight o'clock, a concert under the auspices of 
His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes will be given in 
connection with the Blessing and Dedication of the New 
Sanctuary Organ. The participating artists will be Pietro 
Yon, Honorary organist of the Basilica of St. Peter, Vatican, 
Rome, and Giovanni Martinelli and Mario Basiola, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Complimentary tickets for this occasion may be had by 
applying to the office of the management, Loudon Charlton, 
Carnegie Hall, Fifty-sixth Street Studio entrance. 

The sanctuary organ is but a part of the entire organ now 
being installed in St. Patrick’s. It will be one of the finest 
and largest liturgical organs in the world when completed, 
the tonal composition combining the effects of an entire 
orchestra. The main organ alone will have over 10,000 
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Salter to Represent Proschowski in Germany 


Norbert Salter, well impresario of Berlin, re- 
cently engaged one of Proschowski’s artist-pupils, 
Eleanor Starkey, coloratura soprano, for one of the lead- 
ing opera houses in Germany. Mr. Salter, who used to 
represent Mr. Proschowski when he was in Berlin, has 
made new arrangements with this well known vocal peda- 
gogue to direct the destinies of his artists in Germany. 

Merle Armitage, western manager, will direct Mr. Pro- 
schowski’s summer master classes both in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles this season. 


known 
Frantz 


D’Alvarez Opens New Auditorium in Vermont 

Marguerite D'’Alvarez, opera contralto, was chosen as 
the first artist to appear in the new Memorial Auditorium 
at Burlington, Vermont. The building has just been com- 
pleted as a permanent memorial to the Vermont soldiers 
who fell in the world war. It aims to be the finest music 
auditorium in New England, its central hall seating more 
than 2,500 persons. Its acoustic qualities will be given their 
first service “tests” during the spring season, 

Elly Ney, pianist, will appear in the new auditorium in 
February. The Burlington Symphony Orche stra of seventy- 
five players, under Joseph Lechnyr, will also give concerts. 


Stoessel Conducting “Bach Cantata Club 


Five concerts have been announced by the Bach Cantata 
Club of New York, Albert Stoessel, conductor, to take place 
at monthly intervals during the remainder of the winter and 
spring seasons at the St. Thomas Episcopal Church. This 
club, which is affiliated with The Bach Cantata Club of 
London, is a new organization, designed to make known as 
widely as possible the cantatas (church and secular) and 
other vocal, as well as instrumental, works of J. S. Bach, 
and to perform them with forces approximately those which 
Bach had at his command. 

A choir of twenty-five professional voices, which will be 
known as the Bach Cantata Choir, has been formed by the 
club to undertake the choral work; for the solo work, well- 
known artists have been ergsaged, and the club will also be 
assisted by the Bach Chamber Orc hestra, a new ensemble 
of New York musicians. Membership in the club will be 


constituted by means of a subscription, which will entitl 
members to a ticket for each recital. 

The initial concert of the season by the organization was 
scheduled for January 18, at which time sacred cantatas by 
the old masters were performed; instrumental works will b« 
presented at the February concert; a motet, chorales, and 
arias with instrumental obligati and organ compositions will 
be played in March. In April an organ recital by Lynnwood 
Farnam, assisted by Felix Salmond, who will play a solo 
cello sonata will be given; and the B minor mass will be 
performed in conjunction with the New York Oratorio 


Society at the final concert. 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid Artist in Recital 

On January 6, at her roomy studios on Riverside Drive, 
before a large number of guests, Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid 
presented Rose LaHarte, mezzo soprano, well known in 
Broadway musical productions. Miss LaHarte, in songs 
and arias by Bach, Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Bizet, Mac 
Fayden, Elgar, MacDermid, and other composers, displayed 
a voice of good range, volume and even which she 
had under control at aH times, and with her personality and 
professionalism she had much to offer her hearers. Mr 
MacDermid accompanied her in a group of his own songs 
and Mary Schultz supplied violin ob ligatos, which proved a 
delightful addition to the evening’s music. 
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High Lights of the Week 
Charlie Chaplin is in his third week at the Mark Strand. 
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Paramount 
since Major Percival C. Wren 
characteristically gallant letter to Herbert Brenon, thanking 
him for the beautiful picture he had made of the author's 
The letter was a plea, too, that Brenon should 
make Beau Sabreur, and that Ernest Torrence might play 
the leading role, Hank gut he was not aware of the 
muffled strifes which occur at intervals in the brocaded sanc- 


a year wrote a 


Beau Geste 
, . 


tum of the motion picture producer. Major Wren’s letter 
arrived in the midst of such a strife. And when the time 
came for the making of Beau Sabreur, Herbert Brenon was 
in Wren’s own England, making Sorrel and Son, which had 
nothing to do with Famous Players, who had purchased 
the rights of Beau Sabreur for $150,000. Ernest Torrence 
is a peaceful gentleman, with a knack of detouring when 
the occasion seems to demand it. Nevertheless, he is not in 
Beau Sabreur, and neither is Hank. Poor Major Wren! 

There is something in the filming of Beau Sabreur which 
is maliciously suggestive of the amusing perversity of mo- 
tion picture making. It is not unlike the Swanson version 
of The Taming of the Shrew. It was called Untamed. 
Noah Beery monkeys about in Beau Sabreur. -It is a 
ridiculous performance, and the open and shut system of 
his eyes is probably meant to make his Sheik imposing. 
Gary Cooper, as Beau Sabreur is camera-shy, and dull. 
Let us close with three cheers for William Powell. He is 
the only famous player in the cast. Powell is an actor, and 
herein lies his distinction, He is the only actor in Beau 
Sabreur. John Waters directed the picture. It is easy to 
wager that no word of thanks will cross the seas to Mr. 
Waters. A card of sympathy should go to Major Wren. 

Blue Melodies, by Hand, is the opening number played 
by the orchestra, with Myrio, Desha and Barte, three 
dancers assisting. The Paramount News proves as interest- 
ing as ever, followed by Mrs. Jesse Crawford at the organ. 
The feature act seems to be Dancing Feet, staged by Paul 
Oscard, consisting of novelties of various sorts and degrees 
of entertainment, followed by the picture. 


Roxy Theater 


Something unusual has happened in the movie world. This 
week at Roxy’s the best part of the show is the movie it- 
self—Sharp Shooters, with George O’Brien and Lois Moran. 
The first few scenes are laid in the Orient, where Lorette, 
the girl, is a dancer. There she meets her “Georges,” the 
sailor, who leads her a merry life in finding him after he has 
left the calm shores of the sea—those very shores where in 
the moonlight he tells her sweet nothings that ought to b 
forgotten. But, of course, ag does not forget—and 
that's the reason for the story. Georges has two compan- 
ions, Tom and Jerry, who are his staunch defenders until 
he decides not to marry the girl after she comes to New 
York to find him. They then just simply arrange things 
for the girl and George simply has to marry her. The means 
the boys take to accomplish this end, and the recourse of 
the girl as strategy in getting George finally to love her, are 
hits too good to explain to get the humor; one must really 
see the characters in action. There are a few spots in the 
picture which might be termed vulgar, but in our estima- 
tion there is no offense and needless to say they greatly 
please the audience. 

An orchestral innovation has 
having the last movement of the famous Mendelssohn con 
certo played in unison by the first violin section. It had 
never occurred to the writer how much more colorful this 
work would be under such circumstances, and the men play 
it beautifully, with an even stroke and real verve. The 
divertissement bore something of similarity in its omnia 
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Artists Everywhere 











Martha Attwood sang at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on January 7 at the benefit for the Jewish Orphans of Po- 
land. The following day the soprano made a joint appear- 
ance with Segovia, guitarist, at the home of Mrs. Myron 
Taylor. 

James Barr sang over the radio twice recently with 
much success. He was featured from WRHF, and was 
heard in seven numbers, including Until, Charmaine, at 
Dawning, Ah Sweet Mystery of Life, Within the Garden 
of My Heart, When Twilight Comes and Mother, My 
Dear. On December 30 he sang on the Arthur Jordan 
Music Forum from WMAL, his numbers being At Dawning, 
and Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride, accompanied by the 
Chickering Ampico. In announcing this program the Wash- 
ington Evening Star declared that “One of these artists is 
James Barr, tenor, who recently scored a decided hit in his 
appearance before the microphone W RHF 

Gustave Becker’s Gigue Humoresque, ‘from a suite for 
woodwind, was featured on a radio program under the di- 
rection of Walter Kramer. ; 

Edward Buck, cellist, is presenting an extended series 
of programs in the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools 

Ernest Carter’s The White Bird is soon to be pub- 
lished for piano and voices by the Trask firm in Berlin. 

Amy Ellerman was recently soloist with the Edison 
Glee Club at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
Cranford, N. J. Citizen, following her appearance with the 
Choral Club, there, stated: “She has a _ powerful voice, 
smooth and even, spontaneous and sincere. 

Adelaide Fischer sang the part of the Shepherd at the 
Tannhauser production in concert form which was presented 
at the Century Theater, New York, on January 8. Although 
the role was only a small one, Miss Fischer won credit for 
the artistry with which it was portrayed, and showed to 
advantage the lovely quality of her clear and resonant voice. 

Warren Gehrken, well known organist, formerly of 

3rooklyn, is now taking a prominent part in music activities 
of Rochester, N. 

Sophia Gorskaja, Russian mezzo soprano, is enjoying 

post-Christmas vacation in Miami, Fla. Mme. Gorskaja 
came to this country from Europe last October, after having 
won success abroad in recital, opera and radio appearances. 

Lillian Gustafson will sing a reéngagement in. Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, this spring. 

The Hart House String Quartet of Toronto has fea- 
tured Respighi’s Doris quartet and Dohnanyi’s new quartet 
in A minor on its tour of the Pacific Coast this month. 
The Dohnanyi composition was performed for the first 
time in America by the Toronto quartet last fall. The work 
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Le charme de la Dentelle is the display of the graces of 
lace; A Mexican Shawl Dance speaks for itself, and the 
Nocturne also smacked of drapes. The only relief here 
was the choral arrangement of Grieg’s Ich Liebe Dich, 
admirably sung. In the Le Charme of la Dentelle there was 
a clashing note in the color scheme; little Gamby’s trim- 
mings of orange on her white were altogether out of har- 
mony with the light yellow and black of those who sur- 
rounded her. But fortunately she danced well enough to 
offset the jarring. Beatrice Belkin sang the Shadow Song 
very well indeed. Her voice is pure and well controlled and 
she was always on pitch. The Visugraphic lecture, which 
presented Your New York and Mine, had the special score 
arrangement of Werner Janssen; this is descriptive, mod- 
ernistic music very well adapted to the picture. There was 
just a tone of monotony in the various scenes taken until 
the big city was shown at night, and then we were thor- 
cughly convinced that there is no other city like ours. An- 
chors Aweigh is A Nautical Revue which precedes the pic- 
ture. Its ante to pas are a little forced. 


is in three movements, suggesting the siiaates, puritan and 
modern stages in history. 

Myra Hess was greeted with enthusiasm when she 
appeared recently as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The pianist’s Boston recital, given before a sold- 
out house, also was most successful. 

Mary Leithold, soprano, recently appeared in Vienna 
as Giulietta in the Tales of Hoffman. It is probable that 
Miss Leithold also will sing with a leading German opera 
company. The soprano is now studying with Schlemmer 
Ambros, teacher of Ivogun and Onegin. While in America 
she was an artist-pupil of Ratcliffe Caperton. 

Frank McCoy, who runs a stock company at Miami 

Seach, Fla., has become a concert manager this season, hav- 
ing engaged Mary Lewis, Albert Spalding, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Kathryn Meisle, Allen McQuhae, Florence Austral and 
Richard Crooks for Sunday evening recitals there. 

N. Lindsay Norden’s Sunday evening musical services 
at the First Presbyterian Church in Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, of which he is organist and director of music, have 
become a musical feature in that city. A recent program was 
devoted to works by Philadelphia composers, and included 
numbers by Philip Goepp, H. Alexander Matthews and 
Camille W. Zeckwer. 

Alice Paton, soprano, 
historic Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
appeared at the Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church, 
lyn. 

Fred Patton, bass-baritone, is fulfilling concert en- 
gagements before making his initial appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in the near future. 

May Peterson, after appearing in Lubbock, and Can- 
yon, Tex., on january 9 and 14 respectively, left for the 
Pacific Coast for an engagement in Portland, Ore., on Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Henry F. Seibert, besides his other activities this 
her father, William Evans, having been a cellist and a maker 
has given two recitals, one in New York and the other in 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Mignon Spence, prize winner in the National Opera 
Club contest of 1926, is now singing with the American 
Opera Company at the Gallo Theater, New York. 

Rose Tomars announces the formation of a ladies’ glee 
club, Alexander Von Kreisler, conductor, with weekly re- 
hearsals. Four concerts will be presented during the season. 

The Tollefsen Trio’s January 29 recital, at Town Hall, 
New York, will include Mozart’s trio in*-E major, one of 
Schubert in E flat and one in the same key by Volkmar 
Andrae. 


- ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Mgt. Epna BLANCHE SHOWALTER, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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Dr. Albert Noelte’s Opinions Prove Interesting 


A visit to the studio of Dr. Albert Noelte, who has left 
an enviable position in Germany’s musical life to become 
affiliated with one of Chicago’s most enterprising musical 
schools, The Girvin Institute of Musical Art, was indeed, 
an interesting experience. The atmosphere that prevailed 
there really made it quite impossible for the writer to re- 


ALBERT NOELTE 


frain from asking him a few questions pertaining to his 
impressions of America’s young composers, and their possi- 
bilities. 

“Do you find America less 
atmosphere to creative work?” 

“Yes, and I think the reason is because that energetic 
spirit which often and perhaps not quite wrongly is con- 
founded with materialism, is still uppermost, consuming 
more of the average American’s interest than art.” 

“What would you suggest to overcome this materialism?” 

“Support of art with sufficient and not too scanty sub- 
sidies by the American Government, which has it in its 
hand to make art in America a public affair, one not any 
more entirely dependent upon private liberality. Art can 
only thrive where it is not forced to look for material funds 
for its own support.’ 

“Do you feel that in American the young composer re- 
ceives his due recognition ?” 


conducive than European 


“Only from a small minority who have absorbed the truth 
of the still and rightly surviving adage ‘art pour l'art’! As 
long as the reproducing artist in America does not take more 
active interest in the creative efforts of American composers 
and thereby convince the public and finally the publisher of 
the value of American creative efforts, there is small hope. 
Preasan should not be made solely from the standpoint 
of what an average ‘Anxious-to-be-entertained public’ wants, 
but from the higher angle of what is conducive to the wel- 
fare of art also.” 

“Is it true that American artists produce very few 
Ame rican compositions on their European programs? 

“Most decidedly. This fact has cast some rather regret- 
table reflections upon the standard of American musical 
culture in the eyes of the ingrained European.” 

‘Has the European a mere curiosity or a genuine interest 
to hear works by American composers ?” 

“From my own experience the interest is real and sincere, 
and [ have known cases where the public and critics have 
voiced their unstinted praise of successful American talent. 
I have even known cases where European publishers have 
accepted works from American composers which had been 
rejected by American publishers and afterwards were hailed 
at honest appreciation by a European as well as an American 
public.” 

In the face of such unblushing truths it became rather 
embarrassing to switch over to music of a lighter vein, but 
still we could not refrain from asking this sincere artist a 
question which in so many interviews has almost become a 
main issue: “How do you like jazz?” 

“An original disease made bearable on account of its 
rhythmical capricciossos which remind strongly of the antics 
of primitive man and his probable sources of entertainment 
through acoustics. 
superseded by the meager inventive talent of its producers 
who blush not to make a loan upon a divine master’s work 
like Mozart’s G minor symphony.” 

And at the end of his paraphrase he added a fervent 
“pereat!”” Going to the other extreme, we asked: “What 
of the extreme modernists ?” 

“Everything moves in art as well as in politics and in life. 
Musical art, perhaps the most flexible of all, is, more than 
any other phase of spiritual and emotional expression, sub- 
ject to evolution and even revolution. And as every revolu- 
tion temporarily creates a state of chaos, so have the 
‘extremists’ overthrown a situation which had become tradi- 
tional without having as yet succeeded to put something 
better in its place. However, out of this new movement 
undoubtedly will crystallize something which may prove an 
enrichment to musical expression, its scope and the elevation 
of a musical public. Of course, one can only take seriously 
those among the modernists who can and have proven that 
they are indeed masters of the technical means of expression. 
Their efforts are dimmed and hampe red by the many bluffers 
who may be found in their coterie.’ 

The door opened and an aspirant to musical art made his 





Josephine Lucchese Much Sought After by Portrait Painters 


Owing to Limited Time the Prima Donna Finds it Necessary to do Major Part of Posing in Dressing Room 
During Opera Performances or Rehearsals 


made upon her to pose for artists, etc., 
trice made a graceful motion with her eyes 


The rapid ascent of the star of Josephine Lucchese to a 
permanent place in the firmament of art is a noteworthy one 
in the history of the American grand opera singer. Though 
still in her twenties, this prima donna has gained for herself 
an enviable position in the estimation of music lovers of the 
United States, Mexico, Canada and Cuba. She also won 
admiration and a lasting place in the hearts of those who 
heard her in Italy, Germany, Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Holland during the past year. 

The demonstrations given Miss Lucchese on the old hemi- 
sphere speak well for the increasing popularity of this 
lovely American artist; and those who know her charm of 
manner, her beauty and her grace will not be surprised to 
learn that painters in Holland, Italy and Germany have tried, 
with varied success, to reproduce the cameo-like beauty of 
the lovely singer. One of the few who have succeeded in 
this endeavor is Gustav Boekbinder of the Hague. 

It was in Gustav Boekbinder’s studio that Dame Fortune 
smiled upon the interviewer, for it was an unexpected pleas- 
ure to meet the beautiful Violetta who had achieved a tri- 
umph three nights before in Traviata at the Koninkl Schou- 
burg (the Royal Theatre). And when a few minutes later 
the writer asked the American beauty, as Mr. Boekbinder 
called her in his enthusiasm, how many demands had been 


the charming canta- 
and hands as if 


(1) “The American 
Nightingale,” Josephine 
Lucchese, internation- 
ally known prima 
donna, posing for Prof. 
A. Molinel of Philadel- 
phia. (2) The soprano 
= Dorothea Fisher, of 

1 York, who wishes 
: aid Lucchese’s paint- 
ing to her collection of 
celebrities. (3) Prof. 
Angelo Ternavasio at 
work in his atelier at 
Rome, Italy. Terna- 
vasio’s painting won 
second prize at the In- 
ternational Art Exposi- 
tion held in the Immor- 
tal City during October, 

19. 


LUCCHESE INSPIRES PAINTERS 


That which is good in jazz has become 


WILLEM MENGELBERG, 
conductog of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, beina 
congratulated by Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Society, after the former had 
been presented with the honorary degree of Doctor of Musi 
by Columbia University. Mr. Mengelberg sails for Europe 
on January 19 to resume his duties with the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, after directing two concerts of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra following the close of his 
with the Philharmonic. (Photo Be. Bain News Service.) 
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appearance, and we ‘int: this cue to take “talib of this in 
teresting artist, who seems indeed well chosen for those 
eager to become masters of their art, and leads them upon 
the high path towards mastery. 


Macon, Ga., to Have Annual Opera 


Macon, Ga., is to have an annual season of grand opera 
This decision was announced on January 14, at the final 
performance of a week’s engagement by the San Cark 
Grand Opera Company. Encouraged by the financial and 
artistic success of the engagement, the local committee ar 
ranged with Fortune Gallo, who journeyed from New York 
to attend the closing performance, to re-engage the company 
for a week next season, in the new million dollar Audi 
torium where the engage age just ended was held. A sub 
stantial profit was made by the local management 


to say with simchoale: ‘that BiG the good Lord knew.” 

“If I had yielded to the many requests made by American 
and foreign artists desirous of reproducing my countenance 
on canvas, paper, board and marble,” stated the singer, “I 
would have had to spend at least half of my six years’ 
career posing for them. As it is, wherever and whenever I 
can, I try to oblige as many as possible, but, as I have had 
little or no time for rest or amusement during the past six 
years, the number of the ‘fortunate ones’ has hardly reached 
the score. And, with the exception of the posing that I 
did in the atelier of Mr. Boekbinder here and of Signor 
Ternavasio in Rome, the other artists had to be satisfied 
with my permitting them to work either in my dressing room 
or on the stage, before, during or after an opera perform 
ance, or during rehearsals in the morning or afternoon 

“Maybe this is the reason why I succeed in keeping my 
self slender and petite,” the soprano added with a ripple of 
laughter. 3ut leaving jests aside, whenever it is possible 
for me to do it, I try to pose for them. I know what it 
means ‘to have a career’ and I know also that, when the 
ability is there, many a time success is a matter of oppor 
tunity. This is why, in preference to the old ones and to 
those who have already affirmed themselves, I always strive 
to oblige the young artist who shows talent, and thinks that 
I may represent for him the opportunity he has been looking 
for. In many cases, owing to complete lack of time on my 
part, sketches and painting have been left unfinished, and it 
will be necessary for me to pose again for them at my first 
opportunity, which may mean in a year or two, as the artists 
are scattered over all North America, and it rarely happens 
that my transcontinental opera or concert tours take me tws 
years in succession over the same route. 

“T will never forget a young New York artist who is now 
in Europe making a fine name for himself. I posed for a 
sketch of his only a few hours before my departure from 
New York for St. Louis. When the time came for me t 
go to the station, the sketch was not half finished. So the 
voung fellow jumped on the train with me and worked on 
his sketch in my drawing-room until he was satisfied that 
he had what he wanted. He left the train at Harrisburg 
Pa., which is a five hours’ ride from New York. They tell 
me now that he is becoming famous in Europe. With his 
ability and resourcefulness I have not the least doubt that 
one of these days he will be revered as one of the great 
portrait painters of the century. As the saying is: ‘Wher 
there is a will, there is a way,’ and if there is no way, | will 
add, one must make it.” ( 


Vice-Regal Party to Attend Ballon Recital 


Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist 
Montreal on February 14, under the 
University, the entire proceeds of which will be 
found a scholarship in the department of music and to’ be 
known as the Ellen Ballon Piano Scholarship. Their [x 
cellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon have signified their 
intention of being present, inasmuch as Miss Ballon, while 
a recent guest at Government House in Ottawa, won by 
her electrifying playing not only the commendation but also 
the patronage of many prominent persons 
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London Begins New Year With Novelties 


Holidays Bring Much Music for the Young 


Edna Thomas’ One-Woman Show — 


Albert Coates Conducts Wagner 
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ideas are bright but not trivial; there is intelligent develop- 
ment, and an orchestration which, if not wholly professional, 
gives indications of personality. And, while the “village 
pump” element is refreshingly absent, the work is neverthe- 
less English, i. e., not “continental.” Ernst Krenek is per- 
haps the nearest prototype to this young Lochinvar. 

Ansermet also gave London the first complete hearing of 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloé, with the chorus, which adds 
mystery and excitement to the score. Ansermet’s mastery 
of this kind of music is complete and despite the usual in- 
adequate rehearsal the performance achieved its effect. 

Our LittLe Group oF MopeRNISTS 

The same conductor’s presence in London was taken ad- 
vantage of by the British Broadcasting Corporation for 
another one of those orgies of contemporary music which 
fill one with sympathy for the innocent radio fan who is 
solicitous about his loud speaker. No doubt there are those 
who, like the old lady with the ear trumpet, are convinced 
that the instrument must have gone wrong when listening to 
Stravinsky or his confréres. But for the favored few—in 
other words Our Little Group of Serious Tinklers—who 
invited to the British Broadcasting Corporation studio 
and hold hands in solemn séance, these occasions are a boon. 
Here is a government concern deliberately squandering the 
people’s money for the sake of keeping us musically up-to- 
date. All the societies, which so many of us have struggled 
to keep alive against the Economic Law, have become super- 
fluous in the face of this prodigality. 

At this last British Broadcasting Corporation concert, for 
instance, we had the Schonberg Chamber Symphony by way 
of a “classic.” Then a concerto by Erwin Schulhoff, which 
was evidently Little Willie’s idea of music as it should be, 
but thank goodness isn’t. Then Darius Milhaud’s latest 
Parisian blasphemy, The Creation of the World—conceived 
in jazz and reared in inanity,—and finally Stravinsky’s now 
famous Octet for wind instruments which really sounded 
(next to the other “modernities”) as though it had imagina- 
tion and, at any rate, life. 
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Apert Coates “SELLS Out 


The two latest London Symphony concerts brought noth- 
ing unfamiliar, except a sold-out Queen's Hall. That feat 
annually accomplished by Albert Coates with his customary 
Wagner program, was again accomplished this time. And 
a fine concert it was, as Wagner concerts go, with an un- 
usually fine singer, Gota Ljungberg, Swedish soprano, among 
the soloists. Coates received the usual wild ovations at the 
end of a riotously enjoyable evening. 

\ young native conductor, John Barbirolli, who hitherto 
has been heard only in chamber concerts and suburban opera 
performances, made his first bow to the Big World in the 
fifth London Symphony concert; and conducted a very 
creditable performance of Elgar’s second symphony, pre- 
ceded by works of Haydn. Casals, who played the famous 
cello concerto, was the hero of the event (people are so glad 
when he is playing instead of conducting) ; and the same 
Casals appeared in the Albert Hall in a joint recital with 
Vasa Prihoda—a strange team. 


ALL- 

The most popular pianist of December was Cortot, who 
played to a huge Sunday audience. The most serious pianist 
of the month was Evlyn Howard-Jones, who gave a memor- 
able Brahms recital, comprising the sonata, two rhapsodies, 
the E minor fantasy, as well as cappriccios and rondos, ap 
propriately grouped. A Brahms recital is a difficult task ; 
for Brahms does not hold the listener like Reborn, with 
his marvellous musical reasoning, nor like Chopin, with the 
constantly seductive charm of his harmonies and the grace 
of his sinuous melodies. But Howard-Jones. demonstrated 
the beauty and the dramatic power of these works and gave 
a remarkable variety to the whole. It was a tour de force 
to which few pianists are equal. 

Juliette Wihl, the Belgian pianist whose resent appearance 
here was preceded by triumphs in Switzerland, attracted 
large and enthusiastic audience to the Wigmore Hall. Her 
unusual and interesting program opened with a long group 
of little known eighteenth century pieces which were fol 
lowed by César Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue. This 
was played in a somewhat slower tempo than is usually 
heard, a reading which was justified, however, by the 
pianist’s evident conviction and sincerity of feeling. But she 
was at her best in the concluding Chopin group of three 
etudes, a nocturne and ballade, which swept her audience 
to their greatest demonstrations of delight. 

Another pianist heard just before the holidays, and who 
now can be reckoned among the most popular in London, 1s 
Jan Smeterlin. Little can be added to what has already been 
about this virile, enthusiastic artist who has such a 
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FLORENCE AUSTRAL AND JOHN AMADIO, 
soprano and flutist respectively; who just arrived from Eng- 
land where Mme. Austral sang in opera at Covent Garden 
and gave many concerts. She will give a series of forty 
concerts in the United States and Canada. (Keystone View 

Co. photo.) 
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capacity for imparting his enthusiasm to his hearers. 
to say the house was full and the audience 
in its approval. 
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A YouNG 


A young American voilinist, Joseph Lampkin, made his 
debut here in two exacting programs. Though handicapped 
by illness he gave a convincing demonstration of his remark- 
able talent and the promise of a brilliant career. His Bach 
and Vitali (Chaconne) show genuine musical feeling which 
is surely capable of development; and in pieces like Paga- 
nini’s Moto —— and Vecsey’s The Wind he showed 
the characteristic brilliance of the Hubay pupil. 

Harriet Cohen, the brilliant English pianist, and Isolde 
Menges have given a sonata recital in which Bax’s second 
sonata was the most interesting item; and a new sonata by 
Fernando Liuzzi, the MusicaL Courter’s correspondent in 
Florence, was cordially applauded at a recital given by two 
other Englishwomen, Fiona McCleary and Winifred Small.- 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


AMERICAN 


Announcements 
schedule of concerts is being 
February by the University 
Mich. QOn January 18, Paul Kochan- 
ski, Polish violinist, made his Ann Arbor debut. His first 
American appearance took place under Walter Damrosch 
in 1921, and since that time he has been heard in a limited 
number of recitals in large music centers. Before return- 
ing to this country from his last trip abroad, the violinist 
wrote: “The joy of returning to America is unequalled, 
for there is a certain indescribable, intangible and alto- 
gether unique fascination about you Americans that acts 
like magic to my music.” 

Scheduled for today, January 26, is a concert by F. 
Christiansen and his St. Olat Lutheran 
ganization of approximately forty young 
from the St. Olaf Lutheran College of 
On February 1 Walter Damrosch will 
pearance in Ann Arbor, conducting the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and John Erskine, pianist be author, 
will play as soloist under Mr. Damrosch’s baton. On Feb- 
ruary 13, Myra Hess, British pianist, will make her Ann 
Arbor debut, and on February 23 Fedor Chaliapin will be 
heard for the second time in the city. 

In addition to these concerts and recitals, the 
Music will provide a number of concerts by 
bers and advanced students. These will be 
as the dates are determined. 
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Kinsey on West Indies Cruise 
Carl D. Kinsey, of the Chicago Musical College, 
on January 21 on the SS. California for a 


West Indies. 


sailed 
cruise to the 
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Dame NeELLie MELBA A MusIcAL PRopUCER 
Lonpon.—Dame Nellie Melba has become a musical pro- 
ducer in the J. C. Williamson Company in Melbourne. She 
will be particularly active in the coming grand opera season 
there, in the financial risk of which she shares. As a 
singer Dame Nellie will be heard only on one or two oc- 
casions in aid of charity M 
New StrinGc Quartet Has Bic Success 
3ERLIN.—The newly organized Jan Dahmen Quartet has 
just given its maiden concert in Dresden with great success. 
The quartet is made up of Jan Dahmen (former concert 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic, and founder of the 
quartet), Jando, Seyfert and Aubert. Their first Berlin 
concert will take place on March 11 3 
Issay DosprowEN GoEs TO SOFIA 
Bertin.—Issay Dobrowen, the young Russian stage 
manager-conductor who has won such enthusiastic approba- 
tion in Dresden, has now been made general musical director 
of the Bulgarian State Opera in Sofia. 2. 
Seconp HANDEL FestivAL TAKES PLACE IN JUNE 
Bertin.—The second festival of the Handel Society 
(which has its headquarters in Leipsic) will be given in 
Kiel from June 21 to The program will comprise 
chamber, orchestral and church music as well as a per- 
formance of the oratorio, Israel. During the festival there 
will be a general meeting of the members of the society. 
There will also be various lectures on subjects relating to 
Handel. ' 
3ACHAUS TO PLAY IN New TuRIN THEATER 
Turtn.—The new Teatro di Torino has announced a series 
of eighteen concerts for the second half of the season. 
Among the artists who will appear are Wilhelm Bachaus ; 
Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin; Fritz Kreisler, Hermann 
Scherchen, conductor, with the W interthus Chamber Orches- 
tra, and the Lener Quartet. G. 
3ACKGROUND OF ANCIENT Music FoR SIENA FESTIVAL 
Rome.—The Corporazione dello Nuove Musiche is actively 
organizing the International Festival to take place at Siena 
next September. A program of ancient music will con- 
stitute the background for the concerts of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. The programs of this 
music, which have been submitted to the government for 
approval, will cover the entire week. | te A 
CavarAposst SLAps Tosca’s Face 
BupArest.—Gavois, who was singing the part of Cavara- 
dossi in Tosca at the Szegedin Opera House here recently, 
turned suddenly upon Tosca (Anna Zoeldegy) during the 
third act and slapped her face hard three times. The star- 
tled soprano stumbled, fell and broke her arm. Thereupon 
pandemonium broke loose in the hall and the performance 
did not go on. Religious differences are supposed to be at 
the bottom of the trouble. Some time ago a controversy 
arose between the tenor, who sang several anti-Jewish songs, 
and the soprano, who is a Jewess. They have been on bad 
terms ever since. x 
LAMOND PLAys IN THE HAGuE 
Tue Hacur.—Frederic Lamond and his wife, the fam- 
ous actress, Irene Triesch, opened the New Year's musical 
season here with a joint recital, the latter filling the first 
part of ot program with Bible readings from the Old and 
the New Testaments, and the great Frederick playing the 
Waldstein, Pathetique and Appassionata sonatas of Bee- 
thoven. H. 
NETHER-RHENISH FESTIVAL FOR COLOGNE 
CoLocNne.—The ninety-seventh Nether-Rhenish Music Fes- 
tival will be held in Cologne this year from June 9 to 13. 


KLEIBER’s Success IN ROME 
Rome.—Erich Kleiber of Berlin obtained a brilliant success 
at the Augusteo on New Year's Day, conducting a varied 
and interesting program with clarity, energy and fine nuances. 
At his second concert, the following Wednesday, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Respighi and Schreker figured on the a ao 
: i 


A New Cuitp Propicy 

Rome.—A phenomenal success was won here recently by 
the child prodigy pianist, Myriam Longo. Not yet ten years 
of age, she played through an extremely difficult program 
including Bach’s Italian Concerto, a Beethoven Sonata, as 
well as works by Martucci, Scarlatti, and many others, all 
of which were played with extraordinary rhythm and ex- 
cellent technique. She is the daughter of Alessandro Longo, 
teacher of piano and composition at the Naples Conserva- 
tory. a Fe 
Potanp’s Most Poputar Musician CELEBRATES ForTIETH 

JUBILEE 

PoLanp.—Poland’s popular composer, musical writer, 
teacher and leading critic, Stanislaw de Niewadomski, has 
just passed the fortieth anniversary of his musical activity. 
The entire musical population of Poland took part in the 
celebration, for Niewadomski has the unique position of a 
critic who not only is widely beloved but of one who is 
without enemies. ye 

ScaLta ENSEMBLE To Visit PARIS 

Parts.—Negotiations are taking place between the Scala 
of Milan and one of the large lyric theaters of Paris re- 
garding the production of Puccini’s La Fanciulla del West 
in Italian by the artists of the Scala. This opera is one of 
the few works of Puccini not included in the repertory of 
either the Opéra or Opéra Comique. N. ve B. 

Oscar STRAUSS AND SASCHA Guitry CoMBINE 

Parts.—Oscar Strauss, who has settled in Paris for a 
time, has made arrangements with Sascha Guitry for the 
latter to write him a musical comedy libretto. The work 
will be produced early next season at the Edward VII 
Theater with Sascha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps playing 
the leading roles. B. 

AMERICAN BariTONE MAKES Paris Desut 

Paris.—John Pierce, American baritone, who has toured 
extensively in- the United States giving lecture recitals on 
the development of music, will shortly make his Paris debut 
at the Salle des Agriculteurs. His program includes God's 
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Glory in Nature (Beethoven), Bois Epais (Lully), two 
songs by Ernest Bloch, and others by Granados, Albeniz 
and de Falla. Modern French composers will be repre- 
sented by Milhaud, Debussy, Fauré and Widor. 

DE B. 
p’ ERLANGER 


AMERICAN PIANIST MARRIES SON oF BARON 


Lonpon.—Edythe Baker, American pianist, who was for- 
merly of the Ziegfeld Follies and who has been playing a 
brilliant part this season in the London revue, One Dam 
Thing After Another, has just married Gerald d’Erlanger, 
son of the banker, Baron d’Erlanger. They will spend their 
honeymoon in Monte Carlo. M. S. 


Horowitz “Creates Furore” in Philharmonic 


Debut 


Viadimir Horowitz, young Russian pianist who has been 
hailed by leading European critics as the Rubinstein of this 
generation, fulfilled expectations on the occasion of his debut 
on January 12, at Carnegie Hall, with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. He 
played the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, repeating 
his performance the following afternoon and at the Sunday 
matinee. 

Under the headline “Pianist Creates Furore,” Olin 
Downes, critic of the New York Times, spoke of the “power 
of a young virtuoso of brilliant technic and overwhelming 
temperament” which “fairly stampeded the audience.” Mr. 
Downes wrote: “Mr. Horowitz made a tremendous im- 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
His treatment of the work was a 
interpretation. He has amazing 
technic, irresistible youth, and temperament. The perform- 
ance triumphed . . . by his electrical temperament, his 
capacity for animal excitement, and his physical capacity for 
tremendous climax of sonority and for lightning speed. 
What is to be recorded is the wildest welcome that a pianist 
can receive in many seasons in New York, the appearance 
of a new pianistic talent which cannot be ignored or mini- 
mized.” And after the Sunday performance Mr. Downes 
referred again to the pianist—“Horowitz, who makes the 
wires smoke when he plays Tschaikowsky.” 

Lawrence Gilman in the Herald Tribune stated: “This 
slender youth from Russia has a leonine sweep and power, 
a conquering technic. He rode Tschaikowsky's perennial 
battle steed with immense bravura and the audience ac- 
claimed him.” The American reported: “It was a briliant 
and exciting performance,” and J. Henderson in the 
Evening Sun said: “A Vulcan of the piano was striking 
sparks from the keyboard and the conflagration spread 
through the entire house.” Pitts Sanborn in the Telegram 
hailed “a breath-taking talent.” 


Kane Violin Studio Notes 


The following pupils of Cecilia Bonawitz-Kane and Wil- 
liam Kane have maintained an average above ninety-five per 
cent. for the school month ending January : and are en- 
titled to honorable mention: Conchita Mulet, Carmina Gar 
cia. Charles Ott, Elizabeth Jacobstein and Ficlen Paxon. 
The two students making the best grades during the com- 
ing month will be entitled to the prize award of two tickets 
to the Saturday evening concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

A get-together party was given recently at the studios, the 
object of which was to enable the students to become better 
acquainted, both personally and scholastically. Mr. Kane 
finds that activities such as these do much to promote a com- 
petitive spirit among the students which is so necessary to 
the success of their work. 
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Atlanta, Ga. William E. Arnaud, prominent Atlanta 
attorney, and for twenty-four years organist and choir 
director of All Saints’ Episcopal Church, composed a Com 
munion Service in commemoration of the twenty-fifth an 
niversary founding of All Saints’ Parish. This music 
: the rector of the church, Rev. W 
for the first time at the morning 
The work includes, in addition 
Commandments, a_ beautiful 
the Nicene Creed, choral 
Dei, and the Gloria in 
many compositions _pub- 
rhe entire choir of thirty-five took part. 
Mrs. Sam A. Johnson, soprano; Mrs. Crandall 
contralto; Frank A. Cundell, tenor, and H. E 
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Many beautiful musical programs were given in the 
churches of this city during the Christmas season. Handel's 
Messiah was presented by the choir of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, James Alderson organist and musical director. In 
addition to the choir, the following took part 
Frances Woodberry and Mrs. Jack Lester, sopranos; Mrs 
J. H. Whitner, contralto; Ed. Werner, bass. Mrs. Gerald 
Edward Seigler, violinist, formerly of Baltimore and New 
York 
A program 
was 


vested 


bass 


ti lc sts 


assisted 
lovers 
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of unusual interest to Atlanta musi 

the North Avenue Presbyterian Church 
under the direction of Joseph Ragan, organ 
director. This was the presentation for the 
Atlanta of the cantata, The Prince of Peace, 
Harold Thompson, and music by T. Frederick 
The were: Margaret Battle and Helen 
sopranos ; Harold Coolidge and Mrs. John 
contraltos ; Kane and Alfred Northman, 


Edward Werner Ray Werner, baritones 


given at is 
double quartet 
ist and choir 
first time in 
the text by 
Candlyn 
Battle, 
Foster, 
tenors ; 


singers 
Mrs 
Edward 
and 
A service of carol music that has become an annual event 
at the First Presbyterian Church was given by the Emory 
University Glee Club, with Charles Sheldon, Jr., organist, 
as the accompanist 
St. Mark’s Methodist 
organist and director) 
the morning and evening 
numbers as organ preludes and postludes, an anthem, and a 
Fulfilment (Henry Hadley). The 
W. O. Chears, soprano; Mrs 
A. W. Browning, tenor; Coleman 
were assisted by Mrs. Eunice 
J. W. Rutland, tenor, and Edward 


Bartholomew, 
both 
included classical 
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S (, 
D. Kimbro, bass 
Curry Prescott 
Werner, bass 
The first 


(Mrs. Charles 
Atlanta Music 


Musicale of the year 
Chalmers. chairman) was presented by the 
Club in the auditorium of the Woman's Club. This was one 
of the most delightful of the intimate musicales the club has 
sponsored this season. The artists on the program 
Mrs. William Butt Griffith, harp; Mrs. Archibald 
piano; Harry Pomar, voilin; Jose Gasca, cello, and Mrs 
Phelps Ensign, soprano of | The first four 
plaved se\ Hymn Nuptial (Dubois), Andante 

B (Matthews) and i 
gave an eniovable rendering 


Morning 


were : 
Swiit, 


forsyth, Ga 


eral quartets 


Religioso (Thome), Romance 1 Elegie 
(De Boisdeffre) Mrs. Switt 
of Brahms’ B flat minor Scherzo, Mrs. Griffith played a harp 
Lamento (Hasselmans), and the (Mrs. Griffith, 
Swift Mr. Pomar) interpreted Gounod’s Hymne a 
Mrs. Ensign delighted the audience with her 
singing an aria from Massenet’s Herodiade and 
Rachmaninoff—Oh Thou Billowy Harvest 


solo, trio 


Mrs 
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and 
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voice, 
selections by 
Field, and Floods of Spring 
Under the the Harvard Club of Atlanta, a 
very entertaining evening was held recently by The Harvard 
the Harvard Vocal Club 
R. H 
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Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. Bertha Baur, president 
the mservatory of Music, 
Conservatory this year will confer a new 
School Musi This is in 


higher degree in school 


rector o1 Cincinnati ( 
that the 
Master of 
demand for a 
tee that gave its approval to 
Bertha Baur, f the 
Pechstein, College of Education 
Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley; Dean 

Conservatory : orge A 

id Burnet { the latter 
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Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Education. It paral- 
lels a course at the University of Cincinnati—Master of 
Arts in Education—with the difference that it lays the em- 
phasis upon music instead of education. It requires thirty- 
two credits, ten of which will be earned in education and 
twenty-two in music. The requirements include practice in 
teaching problems, thesis writing, advanced harmony, coun- 
terpoint, analytical composition, advanced orchestration or 
conducting and score-reading, a thesis on a subject to be 
approved by the Committee on Degrees, but dealing with 
music in the school curriculum, and applied music. In addi- 
tion to these requirements, the candidate must put in one 
year’s school residence over and above that required for a 
Bachelor's degree; must have had not less than two years 
of successful professional supervision; must be able to dem 
onstrate teaching ability in the schools in all grades and in 
high school, and must pass all board examinations required 
in both theory and applied music. 

Meiczyslaw Munz, pianist and member of the artist fac- 
ulty of the Cincinnati Conservatory, gave a recital in Lex- 
ington, Ky., on January 22. This was the first program in a 
historical series of four recitals scheduled by him in Lex- 
ington. He went to St. Louis on January 29 to be the solo- 
ist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under the con- 
ductorship of Molinari. On January 30, 31, and February 
1 he plays consecutively in Oskaloosa, Ia., Baldwin and 
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Lindsborg, Kans., after which he will again go East to play 
in Paterson, N. J., and Boston, Mass. He will make two 
appearances in Toronto, Canada, February 14 and 15, as so- 
loist with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. February 26 
he plays again in Lexington, and on March 4 will fill a re- 
turn engagement with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Fritz Reiner conducting, in Dayton, Ohio. . 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE oF Music Notes 

The College of Music of Cincinnati announces a full cal 
ender of events for the month of February. No less than 
fourteen evenings of the twenty-nine that the month con- 
tains will be taken up with some college activity. “It will 
f the busiest months in this respect that we have 
ever had,” said Adolf Hahn, director of the college, “and it 
shows that students are diligent and teachers alert to their 
responsibilities.” 

Arthur Knecht, faculty member and candidate for post- 
graduate honors from the trustees of the College of Music 
this coming June, gave his formal recital of cello music in 
the College of Music Auditorium, on January 16. Con- 
stance Coohnower was the accompanist and was represented 
among the composers on the program by her new work for 
cello and piano, entitled Fairy Tale for a Sleepy Child. 

January 26 has been set aside for the second concert by 
the College of Music Student Symphony Orchestra under 
direction of Adolf Hahn. As a tribute to the memory of 
Franz Schubert, the centenary of whose death is being ob- 
served throughout the musical world this year, Mr. Hahn 
arranged to include on the pragram the Unfinished Sym- 
phony. Among the solo talents will be Helen Dowling, from 
the piano class of Frederick J. Hoffmann, who will play the 
MacDowell A minor concerto. Herbert Newman, who 
studies with Sergei Barsukoff, has prepared the Liszt A 
major concerto. Mrs. Adolf Hahn’s class will be represented 
by Carol Tiemeyer, who will sing the Mad Scene from 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


Hamlet. Bertha Paszty, voice pupil of Giacinto Gorno, will 
render a selection from Joan d’Arc. Minette Humphries, 
cello pupil of Walter Heermann, will play Max Bruch’s 
Kol Nidre. One of the orchestra selections will be the over- 
ture to The Marriage of Figaro. 

Eta Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota is making every effort 
to have arrangements satisfactorily completed for the prov 
ince convention of the organization which was held in Cin- 
cinnati at the Hotel Alms, January 23 and 24. 

The end of January will bring two important events, a 
recital by Olive Terry from the piano class of Sergei Bar 
sukoff, and an evening of original compositions by pupils 
from the creative work class of Dr. Sidney C. Durst. Miss 
Terry will play a program that is to contain Schumann’s 
Carnival Scene, Night Winds by Griffes, Weber-Godowsky’s 
Perpetuum Mobile, a Chopin group, and Fruhlingsstimmen 
by Strauss-Friedman. 

The concert of original compositions by students of Dr. 
Durst will present several new talents for the first time, 
while the more advanced work will be the product of those 
members of the class who have followed the entire course 
of instruction in composition through a number of semes- 
ters. Vocal and instrumental efforts are included on this 
program, ranging largely to the vocal, however. 

Virtually every phase of the theater crafts will be exem- 
plified in the forthcoming performance of Maud Fulton's 
The Brat, under direction of Mrs. William Smith Golden- 
burg. The date set is February 27. Students not only are 
playing the parts but are receiving intensive instruction and 
practice experience in direction during the period of prep- 
aration. Scenery is being painted in class, and properties for 
the performance are being made by the pupils. The play 
requires a single set and the pupils will undertake to per- 
form the practical work of putting it in place and seeing 
that no details of production are overlooked. Music stu- 
dents of the College will furnish the overture and entr’acte 
music. a 

. : 

Cleveland, Ohio. Harold Samuel, who seems to be 
able to make even the musically uninitiated take a great 
liking to Bach, came as soloist with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra at Masonic Hall, playing the Bach concerto in D minor 
for piano. On the same program, led by Mr. Sokoloff, was 
the overture to Wolf-Ferari’s Secret of Suzanne, and the 
Beethoven concerto in C major for piano, violin and cello, 
performed by Mr. Samuel, Josef Fuchs. concertmaster, and 
Victor de Gomez, principal cellist. Debussy’s suite, La Mer, 
charmingly played, ended the program. 

Rudolph Ringwall, assistant conductor, took the baton for 
the Sunday afternoon “pop” concert a few days later in 
Masonic Hall, playing such standard numbers as the March 
and Chorus from Tannhauser, Herbert's Irish Rhapsody, 
Schubert's Marche Militaire, Waldteufels Skaters’ Waltz 
and Les Preludes by Liszt. Soloists were Raoul Berger of 
the orchestra, who played Paganini’s concerto in D major 
for violin and Florence Wollam Kelly, soprano, who sang 
Plus Grand dans son Obscurite from The Queen of Sheba, 
by Gounod. 

The Cleveland String Quartet (consisting of four orches- 
tra men: Josef Fuchs, Rudolph Ringwell, Carlton Cooley 
and Victor de Gomez) gave a program in the ballroom of 
Wade Park Manor the following evening, playing Haydn's 
quartet in E flat major, the quartet in A minor by Brahms, 
and Chausson’s piano quartet in A major, in which they 
were splendidly assisted by Beryl Rubinstein. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, under Arthur Shepherd, gave a 
student concert at Masonic Hall, performing Scandinavian 
music by Grieg, Sibelius, Halvorsen and others. Next came 
the regular orchestra concert, wherein Albert Riemen- 
schneider, local organist and pupil of Charles Widor, played 
his teacher’s symphony in G minor for organ and orchestra, 
and Dupre’s Cortege et Litanie, for organ and orchestra, 
both of them being heard for the first time in Cleveland. 
Carlton Cooley, first viola of the orchestra, shared in the 
honors, playing the solo part of Loeffler’s Mort de Tintagiles 
on the obsolete viola d'amour. Another interesting feature ’ 
of the program, so excellently planned and executed by 
Nikolai Sokoloff, was Roldan’s Tres Pequenos Poemas (first 
time in Cleveland), and Tschaikowsky’s thunderous 1812 
Overture closed the evening. 

Albert Iver Coleman, new organist of the Church of the 
Covenant, gave a recital at the Museum of Art, playing 
Cesar Franck’s A Minor Chorale, a Bach Prelude and Fugue 
in D major, a movement from Vierne’s fourth symphony, 
Jongen’s Chant de Mai, and Widor’s sixth organ symphony. 
Mr. Coleman is a graduate of the Yale School of Music and 
a pupil of Marcel Dupré. 

Fokine and Fokina, with their graceful and delightful 
ballet, came to Cleveland under the direction of Giacomo 
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Music Notes from Coast to Coast 








Bernardi, and gave a program at Masonic Hall that in- 
cluded interpretations of Strauss’ Voce di Primavera, Stra- 
vinsky’s Petrouchka, Glazounoff's Salome, Phoenix by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and shorter numbers by Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, I ppolitoff-Ivanoff, and others. og a 
CLEVELAND INstiITUTE NoTES 

Carlton Cooley, staid young faculty member of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, orchestra player, and composer, 
turning from the beaten path for the subject of his next 
work, is writing what he thinks he will call a Fantasy for 
an American Orchestra, especially for Paul Whiteman. The 
last time Whiteman played here, Cooley, nurtured on the 
classics and steeped daily in the works of Bach and Bee- 
thoven, went to a party in the jazz king’s honor. Classicist 
and modernist met, and exchanged views. Cooley admitted 
he'd like to try his hand at something for a jazz orchestra 
because of the infinite color possibilities he could see, and 
the endless variety of instrument combinations possible. 
Whiteman confessed that the repertory of a jazz band is all 
too meagre, and held out the dotted line to Cooley. Nothing 
is known yet of the new work, but doubtless it will include 
themes of popular songs, the kind that emanate from the 
Colored sections, with primitive wails and elemental gurgles 
of joy. Cooley calls Whiteman’s band “something Amer- 
ican,” and is writing a fittingly American work. It is to be 
an experiment in sound, and may be ready for a hearing 
very soon. I. 


Greeley, Col. At the Conservatory of Music of the 
Colorado State Teachers’ College, the chorus and Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, J. de Forest Cline, conductor, gave the 
Messiah. The soloists were: Tena Jorgensen, soprano; Mil- 
dred Kyffin, contralto; J. Allen Grubb, tenor, and Samuel E. 
West, bass. Conductor, soloists and orchestra did admirable 
work and were appreciated by the large audience gathered at 
the Sterling Theater. W. 


Houston, Tex. Music lovers were delighted by the 
novelty program given recently by Juliet Raphael, a native 
Houstonian who in private life is Mrs. David Ettelson. 
Miss Raphael is a cultured and versatile musician, and has 
won unique acclaim for her chanting of famous poems to 
musical settings of her own composition. At her recent 
appearance Miss Raphael chanted poems from Shakespeare, 
Yeates, Rosetti, Stephens, and others, while she played 
sympathetic and descriptive accompaniments. Between num- 
bers the artist chatted informally on the subjects of poetry 
and music, establishing a charming intimacy with her audi- 
ence. Miss Raphael has recently compiled and published 
her program numbers in book form under the title of 
Madrigal and Minstrelsy. 

Opportunity to hear the famous Chickering piano used 
for many years by the composer and pianist, Franz Liszt, 
was afforded recently when the music house of Thomas 
Goggan & Bros. presented Jaques Jolas, young American 
pianist, in a concert in the Warwick Hotel ball room. 

A stimulating program of modern French music was 
pvesented at the regular meeting of the Girls’ Musical Club. 
Mary Fuller, leader, read a paper on Debussy Character- 
istics. The first number was a Debussy Danse, played by 
Mrs. Jack Lander. Soeurette Diehl, accompanied by her 
sister, Zelie Marie Diehl, played a Nocturne and two num- 
hers were played by Elizabeth Mundhenke. Mrs. George 
Delhomme’s lovely voice was heard in Herodiade, and 
again in Nymphs and Fauns, .accompanied by Louise 
Daniels. An ultra modern group was played by Eloise 
Helbig Chalmers, and two of the most enjoyable numbers 
were Debussy’s Revery and Gavotte, arranged by Kreisler, 
played in trio form by Mrs. Raleigh Johnson, pianist, Rob- 
ert Welch, violinist, and R. A. Charlton, guest cellist. 

Local singers, trained by Ellison Van Hoose for parts in 
the Messiah, have been much in demand since the holidays 
to aid in out-of-town presentations of this beautiful work. 
John Marshall, Mrs. Roy F. Brand, Clara Cook, and George 
Keller appeared as soloists at the Texarkana presentation. 
Mrs. William Ahring, Clara Cook, Sherrod Durant and 
Card G. Elliott were asked to sing the solos in the presen- 
tation of the Messiah by the Harmony Club of San Benito. 
During Christmas week eight of the Van Hoose singers 
gave renditions of the Hallalujah chorus at a local theater 
as a seasonal addition to the regular program. 

The eighth annual presentation of Handel’s Messiah by 
the choir of the First Presbyterian Church was given under 
the direction of Ellison Van Hoose. It was repeated, by 
request, at the New Year services. John Marshall is the 
director of the First Baptist choir, Mrs. C. A. Durkee, or- 
ganist, and C. A. Durkee director of the orchestra. Sixty 
of the eighty members of this choir, led by Mr. Marshall, 
gave their Christmas program at the First Methodist 
Church of Alvin. At the First Methodist Church, Mrs. 
John Wesley Graham presented more than 100 trained 
voices in programs of sacred music. Mrs. E. G. Roundtree 
is the organist. Coralie Gregory, director of the South 
End Christian choir, arranged an elaborate program. Mrs. 
R. D. Hart is organist, and soloists for the occasion were 
Mrs. R. B. Collier, Dr. Earl J. Shay, and E. G. Roundtree. 
Dorothy Shriner was the featured soloist at the Second 
Presbyterian. Raymond E. Lee is choir director, and Mrs. 
W. R. Shriner organist. Soloists at the Central Presby- 
terian were Dr. . Meine, Mrs. DeWitt Krahl, and J. 
S. Baxter. Mrs. O. F. Bartine is organist. Christmas 
music at Christ’s Church was given under the direction of 
George Crampton, with Mrs. Lora Nelson at the organ. 
Soloists were Mrs. Rufus Cage, Mrs. George Crampton, 
and Mrs. Davis Faulkner. 

Creatore and his band were presented in two perform- 
ances at the City Auditorium by Mrs. Edna W. Saunders. 
This is the fourth attraction brought to Houston this sea- 
sén by Mrs. Saunders, and the first of the new year. 

The Glee Club of Notre Dame, composed of forty voices 
was presented by the local Knights of Columbus for the 
benefit of the charity fund of the lodge. The program 
ranged from the most popular ballads of the day to the 
Gloria of Gounod. The singing of the ensembled compli- 
mented the directing abilities of Joseph J. oom 


Los Angeles, Cal. The first week of the year took 
our Symphony conductor, Georg Schneevoigt, and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra to San Francisco, where they gave 
a series of concerts in place of the ones usually given by 
the San Francisco Orchestra, which in turn traveled “in 
its leader, Alfred Hertz (“Father of the Hollywood Bowl” 
to Los Angeles where they gave the program for the wt 
pair of Symphony concerts and an extra one on Saturday 
evening. A capacity audience showed its love and admira- 
tion for Alfred Hertz by round after round of applause 
as he came upon the platform. The first half of the pro- 
gram was taken up by the Brahms second symphony in D 
major. Haydn’s Symphonie Concertante, op. 84, opened 
the second half. The solo parts were taken by Mischel 
Piastro, violin; Michel Penha, cello; C. Adamando, oboe ; 
and E. Kubitschek, bassoon, all of whom showed themselves 
artists of the first grade. In this number Hertz was at his 
best and applause was ardent. The familiar Strauss tone 
poem, Don Juan, which followed, was given a spontaneous 
and fervent reading, and the final number, Wagner’s Pre- 
lude to Tristan and Isolde, was conducted by the leader in 
his own masterly fashion. Applause, loud cheers and foot 
stamping recalled Mr. Hertz long after the program was 
finished. The afternoon concert, as always, repeated the 
program. The next evening’s concert presented an_ail- 
Wagnerian program and drew another record crowd of 
music lovers. The opening number, The Prelude to Parsifal, 
was of especial interest, as Alfred Hertz conducted the first 
performance of that opera in 1903 at.the Metropolitan Opera 
House. However, the Milwaukee Orchestra, conducted by 
Louis Eaton, played the orchestral score in what was claimed 
to be the first time outside of Bayreuth at a concert in Mil- 
waukee in 1894 or 1895. The overture to the Flying Dutch- 
man followed, and the Prelude to Lohengrin and the over- 
ture to Rienzi completed the first half of the program. The 
introduction to act three, Dance of the Apprentices, and the 
Procession of the Guilds, opened the second half. The 
Prize Song from Die Meistersinger, Dreams, and the Tann- 
hauser overture completed the program. Much was expect- 
ed from the orchestra with this program and all were satis- 
fied. It is hoped that this exchange will become an annual 
event. 

L. E. Behymer presented Georges Enesco, Roumanian 
violinist, in recital in the Philharmonic Auditorium before 
a large audience. He proved to be one of the rare soul- 
satisfying and technically unimpeachable artists and _ re- 
ceived an ovation that proved a triumph. Sanford Schlussel 
was a worthy accompanist. 

The Persinger Quartet of Santa Barbara, having returned 
from its Eastern tour, gave the following program of 
chamber music at the Beaux Arts auditorium, Brahms’ 
quartet in A minor, Bridge’s Irish Melody, Cherry Ripe 


and Sally in Our and 
flat minor. 

The Al Malaikah Temple is presenting its own company 
in ten weeks of light opera at the Shrine Civic Auditorium 
The chorus and dancers and some of the principals are local 
talent, but some of the latter have been imported from the 
East. Frank Rainger is general director, Ed. Rowland is 
business manager, and Frank Darling the musical director 
The first opera presented was Lehar’s Merry Widow 
Charlot Woodruff as Sonia and Ralph Errole as de Jolidon 
carried off the honors. Marie Wells and Errole scored in 
the second act with their duet, Love in My Heart. John 
Cherry as Nish and Richard Powell as the Ambassador 
were excellent. A song by the male principals—Oh the 
Women—had many recalls. The sixteen little Widows, did 
some skillful dancing in the last act, with Beth Laemmle, 
niece of Carl Laemmle, as the solo dancer. About five 
thousand people attended the opening night, which is said to 
be a world record for attendance at light opera. The second 
offering was the Friml-Harbach operetta, Katinka. Louis 
Templeton, who scored as the Prince in the Merry Widow, 
again triumphed as Boris in Katinka. The title role was 
sung by Cora Bird, a local product, who did excellently with 
the part. All of the roles were well handled, especially 
Richard Powell’s Hopper and John Cherry’s Knopf. The 
scenery and costumes in Katinka were, as in thé Merry 
Widow, extremely beautiful. ms: ke 2h 


Muncie, Ind. 
peared at the Masonic 
concert ever heard in this city. 
the melodious Fantasia in C major by Schubert. Solos by 
each artist followed, each delighting the large audience. 
The climax of an altogether lovely program was reached in 
the Cesar Franck A major sonata for violin and piano, 
which for sheer artistry and brilliancy has seldom been 
equaled. The public is indebted to the Matinee Musicale 
for bringing to Muncie such artists of international reputa- 
tion. The opening concert of the season was given by 
Louis Graveure, baritone, and was also enthusiastically re 
ceived. 

The January 
voted to the study of 
nand Schaeffer, violinist and teacher of 
the guest performer. His talented young pupil, Carl Ger- 
lach, appeared with him in an encore number. Mrs. Or- 
ville Spurgeon gave an excellent paper on the lives of the 
two composers. One of the high lights of the afternoon 
was the group of four Schubert songs by Mrs. Robert 
Peters, whose alto voice of rich timbre and wide range 
especially suited their dramatic rendition. With her fine 
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occasions with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and has 
sung for three seasons with the Chicago Apollo Club, 
Harrison Wild director. She also has appeared with various 
organizations, including the North Shore Festival at Evans- 
ton. In April she will be heard with the Mendelssohn Club, 
on which occasion the gifted contralto will sing Brahms’ 
rhapsody with the club and some solo groups. 


Manual and Williamson een Harpsichord 
Music 

In a recent interview Philip Manual and Gavin William- 
said in effect: “The uninitiated too frequently attend a 
harpsichord recital with already prejudiced ears. They 
come expecting to hear music similar to that of the piano, 
and when the unique tone quality of this classic instrument 
is heard, their reactions are most extraordinary. To some it 
is weird and plaintive, even in the gayest of moods. Others 
are transported back to the court life of olden days and 
in the ethereal music ‘the sophisticated banter of ele- 


son 


hear 


MANUAL AND WILLIAMSON, 


har psichordists 


gant people” Much of the little instrument’s charm is 
overlooked in an endeavor to find in it pianoforte character- 
istics, which, of course, is as futile as attempting to ‘hear 
into’ the violin the tones of a horn or a flute. The harpsi- 
chord should not be considered as a forbear of the piano; 
it represents the peak in the development of an individual 
and quite independent musical evolution. And though it is 
generally considered merely as an interpretative instrument 
of the early classic composers, it deserves a prominent 
rating among other instruments in the recital halls of today. 
As familiarity with the harpsichord increases and its 
strangeness wears away, its intrinsic worth begins to be 
realized. Its rare and varied tone colors become evident, 
and the music of the old masters is heard in its rightful 
medium.” 


A Demand for Marcella Geon’s Services 


During the month Marcella Geon has acted as accom- 
panist for Anna Tapidus at a concert at the Educational 
Alliance, also appearing with Miss Whittemore, cellist, 
when she played for’ the carol singing at the Christmas 
party of Mrs. Bertram Borden. 

Arline Heidle was the soprano in a quartet at the Congre- 
hurch at Tarrytown, N. Gladys and Mabel 
gave a program of duets over WGBS which 
big response. 

Two pupils, Marguerite Brezee and Frank Taylor, were 
soloists at the Elks Memorial Service in Jong Branch, 
N. J. Needless to say, Miss Geon is much in demand with 
her teaching, coaching, and accompanying. 
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Constantino Yon at St. Vincent Ferrers Church 


On January 15, at the Solemn High Mass at St. Vincent 
Ferrers Church, the beautiful Missa Choralis by L. Refice 
was performed and sung by five hundred and fifty young 
ladies from the College and Academy of Mount St. Vincent, 
together with the regular choir of the church. It was a 
superb rendition. The great volume of voices contrasted 
most effectively with the regular choir, the soloists singing 
with devotion, and the beautiful tone of the mammoth five 
manual organ was masterly balanced. 

Mr. Yon conducted and played the whole service, which 
attended to capacity by an enthusiastic audience. 


Titbenihe Studio Activities 
Hermon Larson, artist from the Klibansky studio, has 
been substituting at the Washington Methodist Church, New 
York, and _also _engaged to give a program over station 
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JOSEPH ACHRON, 
who was enthusiastically applauded at his debut at the fourth 
concert of the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra on January 
13 in Carnegie Hall, where he played his own violin concerto 
for the first time in New York. The same concerto is to be 
given its first European performance late this month in 
Vienna, under the direction of Franz Schalk, director of 
the Viennese State Opera. Louis Krassner will be the soloist. 





WABC. Aimee Punshon and William Simmons will give 
a recital at Jordan Hall, February 14. Walter 
Jankuhn is meeting with success in Berlin, in Madame 
Pompadour at the Schauspiel Haus. Vivian Hart finished 
a successful engagement at the Palace Theater, New York. 
Ruth Thomas has been engaged to sing in Shine Rain, 
which opens in Detroit. Anne Weil has been engaged to 
give a program over station WOR. Minna Shakman gave 
a program over station WEVD on January 20. Johanna 
Klemperer made two successful appearances at the Berlin 
Opera House, singing in Louisa Miller (Verdi) and Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 


Martha Attwood Scores in Philadelphia 


Martha Attwood, Metropolitan Opera soprano, won many 
words of commendation from the Philadelphia press rod her 
singing in the title role of Tosca, which was given by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company in that city. The Phil- 
adelphia Record said that “much interest naturally centered 
in Miss Attwood, for good Toscas are rare, and this was 
her first appearance here in the role. For this character 
she has a generous endowment of stately good looks, a voice 
of pleasing quality. and an unquestioned sense of 
pictorial and dramatic effectiveness.” 

The Public Ledger noted that her characterization was 
“very dramatic” and that she “revealed a pleasing voice,” 
and stated that she “scored one of the conspicuous suceesses 
of the opera with the famous Vissi darte in the second act 
and in the final duet of the last one.” The Daily News said 
that “Miss Attwood displayed magnificent vocal qualities. 
Her range was delightful and her histrionic attempts well- 
nigh perfect.” The Evening Bulletin stated that she “dis- 
played good quality of tone, and showed genuine power in 
the emotional scenes.” The Inquirer believed that the pre- 
sentation of Miss Attwood in the role of Tosca was “a most 
happy choice,” adding that “she has no need to fear vocal 
comparison with any recent enacters of this part in this 
city. Handsome in figure and gifted as to voice, 
one easily understands Cavaradossi’s infatuation and also 
Scarpia’s desire.” 


Isabel Molter Engaged for North Shore Festival 


Isabel Richardson Molter, dramatic soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing in Verdi's Requiem Mass at th 1928 North 
Shore Festival, Evanston, Ill. This gathering of musicians 
in Evanston the last week in May each year compares most 
favorably with the celebrated continental festivals which 
played such an important part in maintaining the musical 
supremacy of Europe for so many decades. 

That Mme. Molter has been selected to sing the im- 
portant part on the “big night” of the festival, May 21, is 
but a fitting recognition of the aristry she has displayed 
during the last few seasons, both in recital and oratorio. 
Starting her 1927-28 season with recitals in New York and 
Boston, both of which elicited from the critics praise of a 
high order, Mme. Molter has sung a number of concerts 
throughout the middle west. She will give her only Chicago 


recital of the season at the Playhouse on February 5; 


Dr. E. P. Barnes Memorial Scholarships 


Six ambitious young men and women have been chosen 
by the judges to compete in the final test of ten weeks’ 
trial for the year’s free scholarship for voice to be awarded 
by Zilpha May Barnes as a memorial to her father, the 
late Dr. E. P. Barnes. It is now up to these young people 
to work diligently; the one making the greatest effort and 
achieving the most will be the lucky one. Those chosen 
were May Allen, Charles Foster, Virginia Cole, Lillian 
Frantzblau, Abdo Urban, and Dorothy Hayden. 
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Lamond Master Class for Bush Summer School 


Frederic Lamond, noted Scotch pianist, has been reén- 
gaged for the fourth consecutive season to conduct a master 
class at Bush Conservatory summer school in Chicago. The 
artist will return for the summer term from Europe where 
he has been concertizing extensively and conducting a master 
class at Bale, Switzerland, under the direction of Felix 
Weingartner. 

According to Edgar Nelson, president of Bush Con- 
servatory, Lamond will be the only artist of international 
reputation to be added to the regular faculty for the sum- 
mer term, though in Mr. Nelson’s opinion the permanent 
faculty assembles many artists of distinction. Arthur Mid- 
dleton, distinguished American baritone; Harold von Mick- 
witz, pianist; Edgar Brazelton, noted normal piano authority ; 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist; Elias Day, dramatic coach 
and interpreter; Lyravine Votaw, school music authority; 
Helen Curtis, class piano teacher, are but a few of the 125 
teachers of the regular Bush faculty. The sincerity and skill 
of their teaching is shown in the product of their studios. 
This is the environment of accomplishment, the tradition of 
success which is maintained unchanged for the summer 
student by the policy of President Nelson. 

Popular approval of this plan of summer education has 
been general. This year the advance reservations already 
received show that the attendance at Bush in June and July 
will be larger than ever. Chicago has no greater advantage 
to offer than the summer master classes conducted at Bush 
Conservatory. Arthur Middleton is scheduled for a class for 
singers. His mastery of style in singing will make the 
work of the class of prime value to all vocalists. Frederic 
Lamond and Richard Czerwonky will conduct master 
courses for advanced students and professionals. Edgar 
Nelson will teach a master repertory class for professional 
singers. Harold von Mickwitz will have a piano repertory 
class dealing with the old masters and modern composers. 

The artist-recitals at the Bush summer school are a most 
important part of the session, bringing, as they do, the op- 
portunity to hear much fine music. Among those scheduled 
for summer recitals are Frederic Lamond, pianist; Arthur 
Middleton, baritone; Julie Rive King, pianist; Jeanne Boyd, 
pianist-composer ; Elsie Alexander, pianist; Richard Czer- 
wonky, violinist; John Blackmore, pianist; Herbert Miller, 
baritone; Ella Spravka, pianist ; Frederica G. Downing, con- 
tralto; Emerson Abernathy, baritone; Justine Wegener, 
soprano; Arthur Dunham, organist; Bruno Esbjorn, violin- 
ist; William Philips, baritone; Rowland Leach, violinist ; 
Jessie Willy, organist; Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, and Keith 
Holton, organist. 

The summer normal classes, according to advance indica- 
tions, will include many teachers, as well as those prepar- 
ing to teach, Edgar Brazelton is dean of this department 
and head of the piano work. The class piano course of 
Helen Curtis is abreast of the demands for this newest of 
the musical professions and attracts many students. 

The school music section of normal training features the 
courses of Lyravine Votaw, Mrs. Homer E. Cotton, Ernest 
Moore and eight other instructors in the correlated subjects. 
The excellence of this department has attracted many music 
directors and supervisors. 

Elias Day’s summer courses in dramatic art and stage 
craft always have a large attendance. This year several 
new plans of work are promised, among them, participation 
in performance and production of plays by the students 
themselves. The dancing department, too, is popular during 
the summer term. This season the students in interpretive 
technic will be under the instruction of Harriet Lundgren, 
one of the principals of the Chicago Civic Opera Ballet, 
and Cather and Vavulus in ball room dances. ee 


Ethelynde Smith Holds Interest of Audience 


Owing to the fact that she had been away on tour so 
much, Ethelynde Smith had not sung in her home city, Port- 
land, Me., for several years when she appeared there on 
December 30. “Miss Smith was greeted with warm ap- 
plause,” said the Press Herald critic in commenting on this 
recital, “and from the moment of her first appearance to the 
last note of her last group of songs, she held the interest of 








LOUISE PALMER WALKER, 
a violin pupil at the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, 
who is one of the youngest recognized musical authorities in 
the country. Still in her teens, she has written a text book 
on violin playing for the use of teachers and pupils. It has 
the endorsement of Carl Flesch, head of the wolin depart- 
ment of the Curtis Institute, and will be published by Carl 
Fisher. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt.) 
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her audience by the beauty and clarity of her voice, her 
musicianship and intelligent interpretation of compositions 
of varying mood.” Miss Smith is now occupied with a 
tour of the South. 


MUSICAL 


Hilda Burke Singing in Opera and Concert 


Hilda Burke, dramatic soprano, has appeared with much 
success upon several occasions as soloist with the Baltimore 
& Ohio Glee Club, George Castelle, director. She was 


HILDA BURKE. 


recently engaged for two appearances in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where she has already been heard with the Club, and one 
in Hamilton, Ohio. 

Miss Burke won the National Opera Club prize, and as a 
result will appear this season with the San Carlo Opera 
Company and also make her debut with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company in the spring. Baroness Evans Von Klenner 
is president of the National Opera Club, and as she also is 
chairman of the program committee of the Women’s Press 
Club she has requested Miss Burke to sing for the members 
of the Press on February 18. 

The soprano is an artist pupil of George 
3altimore. 
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Los Angeles Orchestra Visits San Francisco 


San Francisco, Cat.—One of the most important events 
in California’s musical activities and one which evidenced 
the close relationship of San Francisco and Los Angeles took 
place when Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, went with his organization to the 
southern city and Georg Schneevoigt came north with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. This is the first time in the seven- 
teen years since the formation of the symphony that it has 
visited Los Angeles, and it is likewise the first time that 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles has played in 
this city. 

The first of the three concerts played by the visiting or- 
chestra took place in the Curran Theater, January 6. An 
enthusiastic demonstration by the audience that filled the 
hall from pit to dome greeted Mr. Schneevoigt upon his en- 
trance and hearty applause was the order of the afternoon. 
While the program proffered nothing new to San Francisco 
concert-goers, it was sound from the musical point of view, 
The Prelude to Wagner’s The MasterSingers, Respighi’s The 
Fountains of Rome and Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 being 
music by which both conductor and orchestra may be 
judged, 

There was a great deal to be admired in Mr. Schneevoigt’s 
alert and essentially vital leadership. His is an overflowing 
temperament and he is almost an actor on the stand. If, in 
his various numbers, he seemed intent on physically illus- 
trating the melodic phrase, visibly tracing the melodic line 
by his beat, his beckonings and his bodily movements, the 
results remained essentially musical rather than spectacular. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra upon this occasion did much 
to substantiate the claim of the southern city that it is the 
possessor of a first-class symphonic organization. The band, 
through well-directed rehearsals and its excellent personnel, 
has been brought to a high stage of homogeneity and sings 
in a manner that is refreshing to hear. The strings were 
especially fine and the brass and woodwind choirs displayed 
beautiful tone and for the most part admirable balance. 

The Wagner Prelude was a splendid opening number and 
served to show the technical excellence of the orchestra. 
The Fountains of Rome followed. This, indeed, is a most 
interesting and fascinating piece of music, one of the real 
important additions to modern orchestral literature. It is 
magnificently scored, with a sure hand and a resourceful 
imagination. Mr. Schneevoigt and his men played it su- 
perbly. Then came the Tschaikowsky concerto for piano 
and orchestra and in Mme. Sigrid Schneevoigt, wife of the 
conductor, it had an ideal interpreter. She received an un- 
usual ovation for a vigorous and exceedingly deft pe rform- 
There was a bell-like clarity and much fine virtuosity 
in her playing of solo passages. The concert ended with a 
glorious production of Brahms’ first symphony. Both con- 
ductor and musicians entered completely into the spiritual 
mood of the music and the result was positively inspiring. 

This program was repeated for the Sunday _afternoon 
symphony patrons, although on the previous evening, in the 
Exposition Auditorium, Mr. Schneevoigt directed his or- 
chestra through a more popular musical menu that included 
Three Dances from the ballet, The Three-Cornered Hat 
(de Falla); Prelude and Love Death from Tristan and 
Isolde (Wagner); Overture to Tannhauser (Wagner) ; 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor; op. 64 (Tschaikowsky). 
This event attracted and was highly appreciated by about 
5,000 persons. That these three concerts proved a sensational 
success is a foregone conclusion. It is, therefore, needless 
to predict future visits from our southern neighbors. 
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Leon Glasser Pupils’ Recital January 29 

A dozen violin pupils of Leon Glasser will give a recital in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 
29, at three o'clock, playing works ranging from Haydn to 
Nachez. 
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Alfred Kilgore sang Mendelssohn’s Hear Ye 
Elijah. A double quartet, composed of Ellen 
Agnes Ennis, Mrs. Frank Van R. Bunn, Mrs. E. 
Kinney Miller, Mrs. Earl Green, Laura Jones, Mrs. Potter 
Lucas and Mrs. Victor Hutsel, sang Schubert’s Twenty 
third Psalm. Later in the program they appeared in You 
Spotted Snakes, from Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
solos by Miss (¢ and Mrs. Bunn were well 
sung [he club is having an unusually successful year 
under the capable leadership of its president, Mrs. Charles 
Strout Davis H. M. B. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
ls followed the regular meeting of the 
Order of Eastern Star, at the Temple, 
tion of Sally. Ayer, assisted by Ethel K. Chase and Mildred 
Sturtevant. The carollers were Daisy Lebreck, Elsie Fer 
Katharine Whittaker, Marjorie Cole, Virginia Chase, 
Mercedes Chase, Flora Gray, Ella Harvey, 

Sterling, Doris Woodacre, Marjorie 
Barbara Dick, Mazelle Tilton, Ber- 
Hilda Hendrickson and Verena 
were designed and executed by 
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At the annual reception to students held by the New 
ford ¢ Club at the home of Grace H. Sargeant, 
gram was given by Florence Tabor Allison, contralto ; Beryl 
Smith Moncrieff, violinist, aa Maud Marceau Power, pian- 
st, three prominent local musicians. The artists were in 
their happiest mood. Mrs, Allison’s interpretation of the 
Norse Lullaby was particularly pleasing, and Mrs. Mon 
crieff was unusually fine in the Russian number. Mrs. 
Power, always a superb accompanist, gave substantial sup 
port to the program 
rhe violin pupils of 
than were heard informally in 
home participating in the program 
Ward, Meyer, Eva Lipman, Evelyn 
Gregson Paul, Katherine Byrom, 
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Legere, Leonard Nowell, Doris Lambert, 
Sarah 


een Evelyn Spiegel, Sidney Kaplan, Ethel Riley, 
eyer. There were several enesmble numbers. 

MFlandel's Messiah was given in the North Christian Church 
through the efforts of Harold Wall, organist and choir di- 
rector, who is responsible for a production of the notable 
work every year. A chorus of fifty voices was heard, with 
Gladys Carroll, soprano; Florence Taber Allison, contralto ; 
Charles E. Furnans, tenor, and Herbert Metcalfe, bass, 
carrying the solo parts with fine interpretation and beauty 
tone. 

The New Bedford Woman's Club gave Twelfth Night 
Revels in the Fairhaven Town Hall before a large audience. 
An entertaining program was enacted before the court, 
which was colorful and stately in the elegance of its cos- 
tuming. Members of the Triple Trio of the club, attired 
as harem beauties, were heard in the Song of India, the sing- 
ers being Irene E. Kerwin, Ethel H. Metcalf, Helen S. 
Staples, Helen E. Bedford, Louise Drew, Agnes W. Barney 
and Jane E. Macy. Clinton White, a popular local baritone, 
attired as an Assyrian serenader, sang Assyrian Love Song 
and I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby with unusual freedom 
and breadth of interpretation and tone. Agnes Wilson 
3arney as a maid of Kawa sang The Temple Bells Are 
Ringing, from the Indian Love Lyrics. A group of pea- 
sants, impersonated by Stewart Cooper, Kenneth Noyer, 
Thornton Kalran, Nathaniel Underdown, Gordon Macll- 
waine, Alexander Daffinee, Everett Clegg, William Spar- 
row, Benjamin Morton and Charles Farnum, added one of 
the ‘most enjoyable notes of the evening with their rendi- 
tion of a group of drinking songs. They were coached and 
accompanied by John Zonian, organist and choir leader of 
Grace Episcopal Church. A Romance of the Music Box 
was beautifully danced by Helen Wilcox, Adelaide Brownell 
Adams, and Elizabeth Cornell. Eleanor Jewett True was 
very graceful in a dance of India. 

A vaudeville program was arranged by Clara P. Wood- 
ruff and given before the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. Songs and recitations in costume by Mrs. Woodruff, 
accompanied by Margaret Bradshaw at the piano, and dances 
by Mrs. Woodruff and Esther Brindle, made up the enter- 
tainment. C. B. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Portland, Ore. Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, recently presented a 
program minus a symphony. However, the program, which 
opened with Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by Haydn, was 
very attractive. The orchestra also played Strawinsky’s 
Fireworks. In short, it was a brilliant concert and the 
huge audience expressed its approval with prolonged ap- 
plause. 

David Campbell, local pianist, at one of 
Saturday morning concerts for young people, 
rewski’s Polish Fantasy for piano and orchestra. 
van Hoogstraten conducted. 

Directed by Joseph A. Finley, the Portland 
Society was heard in selections from Handel’s Messiah. 
Lucien E. Becker presided at the municipal organ. The 
soloists were Louise Tuttle Norcross, soprano; Mrs. O. W. 
Reif, contralto; Guy Jones, tenor; Harold W. Moore, 
basso, and Joseph A. Finley, baritone. May Pendergrass 
furnished the piano accompaniments. This society is doing 
commendable work. 

The Hart House String Quartet, brought here by Chole 
Nero, gave a heart-stirring concert in the new Masonic 
Temple. Truly, it was a big night for lovers of chamber 
music. 

Leonidi Coroni, baritone, assisted by George Hepkins, 
pianist and accompanist, recently appeared in concert on the 
Chloe Nero Thursday series. 
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Providence, R.1. The Providence Festival Chorus, 
John B. Archer, conductor, with Beatrice Warden Roberts 
and Ruth Tripp accompanists, gave its holiday concert in the 
Majestic Theater to a capacity audience. The soloist was 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, heard here for the first time, 
her accompanist being Viola Peters. Mr. Archer conducted 
the large chorus with rare skill and succeeded in bringing 
forth just the quality of tone desired in the several numbers. 
The chorus was well balanced and sang with spirit and ex- 
cellent shading which proved delightful. Especially effective 
was the stirring Domine Salvam Fac by Gounod, for men’s 
voices, and Sing Unto God, from Judas Maccabeus, by 
Handel. The Long Day Closes, by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
sung a cappella, was rendered almost flawlessly and was the 
gem of the entire program. Mme. Rethberg was suffering 
from a cold so it is hardly fair to judge her by her efforts 
at this concert, but she sang with a beauty of voice and with 
such artistry that she thrilled her hearers, and after each 
number she was recalled to the stage again and again. She 
only rendered one encore. 

Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, who created such a 
favorable impression when heard here last season, was the 
artist chosen by the Chaminade Club for its Artist Concert 
which was given in the auditorium of the Providence Plan- 
tations Club. Miss Roosevelt, who possesses a soprano voice 
of rich quality, rendered her program with rare effect, 
giving to each song a musicianly interpretation which, to- 
gether with her charming personality, was most enjoyable. 
Her program was carefully chosen and included numbers 
by Handel, Sarti, Bizet, Martin, Purcell and Frank La 
Forge, also a German group by Max Schillings, Hugo Wolf 
and Hans Pfitzner, closing with an English group by Rogers, 
Storey-Smith, Amy Worth and Richard Hageman. She 
was enthusiastically applauded and gave three extra numbers. 
Lois Bounchard Hedner was an able accompanist. 

The new organ in the First Congregational Church was 
dedicated January 1, when a recital was given by Helen 
Hogan. Miss Hogan, who is known in Europe as well as 
here as an organist of repute, revealed a musicianly insight 
and played with a brilliancy and beauty throughout, giving 
to each number . skillful and artistic interpretation. 

Catherine De Vogel, soprano, was the guest artist at the 


Christmas party given by the Rhode Island Woman’s Club 
in Churchill House and which was largely attended by the 
members and their friends. Mme. De Vogel, who possesses a 
pleasing soprano voice of much warmth, sang three group 
of folk songs, appearing in costume in the songs on the 
theme of the birth of the Christ Child. Line Moe was the 
accompanist. 

The Chopin Club Junior gave a concert at the Providence 
Plantations Club which was thoroughly enjoyable. Those 
taking part in the rather ambitions program showed in 
several instances unusual musical talent. Besides the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, Robert S. 
Blount played a Chopin nocturne and Longo’s capriccio. op. 

No. 3 Anna Cox, soprano, rendered unusually well a 
group of three English songs, and Elizabeth Congdon played 
with good effect Debussy’s Reflect dans l’eau. Fantasie 
Lyrique by Fox, and a Brahms Rhapsodie. Ernest Page 
pleased with his baritone solos, which included Schumann’s 
The Two Grenadiers. Benjamin Prewack, violinist, played 
the Allegro Molto Appassionato from Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo revealing tones of much beauty and his playing was 
marked by good taste and refinement. He was especially 
fortunate in having such able support at the piano by Oscar 
Lozzi. 3. ’ 

Rock Island, Ill. A very appreciative audience heard 
Marshall Bidwell, eminent organist and teacher at Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., in a recital presented at the 
Evangelical Church of Peace, under the auspices of the Rock 
Island Music Club. The program was varied, and his playing 
of the March of the Magi Kings by Dubois was a beautiful 
illustration of his ability to soften and mellow the tones of 
the organ and yet bring out the melody. Two compositions 
by Bach, Break Forth O Beauteous Heavenly Light and 
Fugue in G minor, were delightfully played, as was also the 
Canon, by Schubert. A composition of his own, Evening 
Idyl, met a warm reception, and the final number was the 
overture to William Tell by Rossini. He played to a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

What was formerly knwon as the Fine Art Studios in 
Rock Island has been entirely reorganized with a complete 
new faculty of teachers with one exception, namely that of 
Charlotte Anderson Warron, who was the original founder 
of the school. Those with her in the studios are: Notovena 
Steck, pianist; Maud Marshall-Bond, dramatic art, and 
Mary Alice Williams, violin. Mrs. Warren heads the voice 
department. 

The Tri-City Symphony Orchestra gave its second pro- 
gram of the season in the Augusta College gymnasium. 
The Suite Algerienne, op. 50, by Saint-Saéns, and the over- 
ture to La Forza del Destino, by Verdi, were most enthusi- 
astically received as well as the symphony in D major by 
Svendsen and the Symphony No. 5 by Tschaikowsky. The 
artist of the afternoon was Joseph Vito, harpist. He has a 
technic which made his playing of the Konzerstuck, for 
harp and orchestra by Wilms, a thing of beauty long to be 
remembered. Two short numbers, Melody by Thomes and 
Valse de Concert by Gillman, were very well liked and dis- 
played his versatile powers. 

Six of the junior pupils of 
sented in recital at the Bruner Music House. Those taking 
part were: Margaret Porter, Grace Head, Codie Cook, 
Dorothy Leppla, Georgia Glisman and Roberta Glisman. 
They were assisted by Merle Russell, reader, and Alice 
Hawes, vocalist of Davenport, Iowa. Considering their ex- 
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H. Augustine Smith, Editor of New Hymnal 


The Century Company of New York has just published 
a new hymn book known as the American Student Hymnal, 
which is for use in colleges, church schools and high schools. 
The book is edited by H. Augustine Smith, M. A., who 
had a long list of honors to his credit before the publication 
of this work. Three successful hymn books, The Century 
Hymnal, Hymns for the Living Age and Hymnal for 
American Youth, the last of which is in its twenty-eighth 
edition, show his skill as an editor. 

As an orchestral conductor and director of group singing, 
Mr. Smith is known to many denominations from coast to 
coast. He directed the music at the World’s Sunday School 
Convention in Tokio in 1920, at the International Sunday 
School Convention in Kansas City in 1922, and at the Con- 
vention of the International Council of Religious Education 
in Birmingham in 1926. He has been official director of 
music at Chautauqua, N. Y., for a number of years, and 
is“héad. of the department of Fine Arts in Religion at 
Boston University. 

Realizing that each age brings its own contribution to 
sacred music, Mr. Smith has made his selections for the 
present-day audience, choosing discriminatingly from earlier 
compilations and adding the most ruggedly spiritual of 
present-day lyrics. Modern poets have*been given generous 
space, many familiar names, such as Rupert Brooke, Joyce 
Kilmer, Edna St. Vincent Millay, John Masefield and 
Alfred Noyes, being numbered..among them. A few of 
the modern composers who have contributed to the American 
Student Hymnal are: Daniel Gregory Mason, George W. 
Chadwick, Peter C. Lutkin, John Erskine, Albert Stoessel, 
George B. Nevin, Harvey Worthington Loomis and Howard 
Hanson. Numbered among other features of the book are 


H, AUGUSTINE SMITH 


folk tunes, adapted arias and melodies, spirituals, chorales 
and responses, and in addition to these innovations, the 
work contains as many of the old favorites as regular 
denominational hymn books. 


Verdi Club Gives Hadley Program 

The Verdi Club presented a most delightful program, 
composed entirely of the works of Henry Hadley, at the 
morning musicale, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on January 11. 
This program was a decided revelation to those who ques- 
tion the ability or high aims of American composers. 

Mr. Hadley definitely upheld his high rank as a composer 
in his Suite Anciennes for cello and piano, and in his five 
Floral Sketches, which are truly redolent of An Old Garden, 
which title they bear. In the three groups of song-poems 
in French, German and English, Mr. Hadley gives evidence 
of the wide range of his sympathies, for each group attains 
to the fullest expression of the national spirit in which the 
poems were originally conceived. 

Inez-Barbour-Hadley’s rendition of the song-poems was 
marked by a sweet, lyric style, coupled with a diction of rare 
purity; Mr. Hadley accompanied his wife at the piano, and 
notable was the sympathetic understanding between singer 
and composer. Paulo Gruppe displayed a fine degree of 
technical skill and a remarkable command of his instru- 
ment in the Suite Ancienne, and naivete and delicacy of 
expression in the suite, From an Old Garden, which de- 
lighted his audience; with the composer at the piano the 
performance was replete with musical enjoyment. 

It is not unusual for the Verdi Club to present programs 
of such exceptional merit. Under the leadership of Florence 
Foster Jenkins, founder and leader of the club, it has be- 
come one of the finest organizations of its type, and is 
today a potent factor in the uplift and advancement of all 
that is deserving in present-day music. 

Among the guests of honor were Josephine Beech, Mrs. J. 
McClure Chase, Mrs. J. R. Brady, Mrs. L. C. Naisawald, 
Frank Grey, Mrs. P. Jordan Gault, Miss J. Sargeant Chase, 
Bruce Adams, Miss K. Martin, Mrs. Baker Bons, Mrs. 
W. F. Rowland and Edyth Totten. The program was fol- 
lowed by short speeches from the president and guests of 
honor, and later a delightful luncheon was served. 


Vaughn Pupils Winning Recognition 
Bertha Vaughn, voice teacher of Los Angeles, has to her 
credit the training of a number of pupils who are rapidly 
winning an established place among the younger generation 


of artists. Ruth Shaffner, one of her pupils, is a member 
of the Shaffner-Ellerman-Davis-Joliffe Quartet, and is be- 
coming successful as a concert, church and oratorio singer. 
Blanche McTavish has been the winner of a Juilliard baeaes 
ship, and is now studying in New York City. Pupils who 
are fulfilling engagements in southern California are Ivan 
Edwardes, Aninne Mueller, Elizabeth Merriehew and Mary 
Teitsworth, as well as the singers making up the Madrigal 
Octette. 
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Silberta in Musical Lecture 


The program for Rhea Silberta’s musical talk at the Plaza 
Hotel on January 11, where she is giving an interesting 
series, was as follows: Go Down Moses and Run Mary Run 
(Spirituals), Grandma Grunts (Kentucky Mountains), My 
Old Kentucky Home (Foster) and Shake Your Brown Feet, 
Honey (Carpenter), sung by John Carroll, baritone; I Take 
My Mother’s Heart (Turner-Layton), This Wisdom Sings 
(Horsman), | Came With a Song (La Forge), The Lam 
ent of lan the Proud (Griffes), by Vivienne de Veau, so- 
prano; Old Cakewalk Songs, ballads and numbers by Berlin, 
Gershwin and arg, played ”, Muriel Pollock; Danny 
Deever (Damrosch), That We Two Were Maying (Nev- 
in), Captain eclaicn's Fancy (Deems Taylor), sung by 
John Carroll; Aylia, Dancer of Kashmir, Today and Yohr 
zeit, compositions by Silberta, sung by Miss De Veau. 

Miss Silberta spoke briefly on the early New England 
School of psalm writing, the growth of the big choral and 
orchestral societies; spirituals and their relation to and 
growth from hymns, and the Negro’s social condition; the 
perversion of English, Scotch and Irish songs and the folk 
songs of the cloistered Southern mountaineers. She also 
touched on ge neral musical conditions of today, humorously 

ragging” the usual audiences of the day, many of which she 
termed as “musical snobs without enough knowledge to plead 
ignorance in extenuation.”” She defended the policy of the 
Metropolitan because of its stz anding as the first opera house 
in the world and said that the prices were too high to experi- 
ment with voices. Miss Silberta remarked that if peopl 
were interested in smaller houses, where young singers and 
composers could receive the training necessary even to 
genius, America would soon have a musical millennium. 

Miss Silberta brought her series to a close on January 25 
when she finished an earlier talk on Germany's music and 
then touched a bit on that of the Orient. The large audi- 
ence accorded Miss Silberta and her excellent artists a warm 
reception 


Mabel Deegan “Has Talent in Abundance” 

Mabel Deegan, violinist, appeared at a concert given by 
the Newark Athletic Glee Club on January 16 under the 
direction of C. Mortimer Wiske, and that she scored a 
success is evident from the following excerpt from the 
Newark News of January 17: “Although young in years 
Miss Deegan should win wide recognition as a_ violinist 
She has talent in abundance, has had advantages of European 
study and has profited by them. She has a sound technic 


and her harmonies are beautifully clear and true. She has 


MABEL DEEGAN, 
violinist, and Gerry, her dog. 
an instinct for musical expression that enables her to convey 
the spirit as well as observe the letter in a composition, and 
a vitality that energizes and enriches her performance.” 
Miss Deegan’s recent engagements also include an appear 
ance in New Haven, a New York recital, an appeararice 
with the Orange, N. J., Choral Society and another with the 
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Zenatello Heard in Aida 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave an excellently good performance of Verdi's spec 
tacular and melodious opera, Aida, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, at which time Zenatello, well remembered 
tenor of the Hammerstein Opera Company, made his re- 
appearance before a large audience who greeted him with 
vociferous applause, which increased in volume from the 
time his magnificent tenor was heard in Celeste Aida to the 
close of the opera. He was particularly fine in the great 
duets with Amneris and Aida, especially with the latter in 
the fourth act. 

Maria Michita was the Aida and has a beautiful voice, but 
unfortunately put a strain upon it at times—unnecessary, as 
in itself it 1s dramatic and powerful enough. Her acting 
was unquestionably fine and she sang the duets and arias, 
particularly Ritorna Vincitor and Mia Patria with notable 
success ; so with Zenatello she received many curtain calls, 
while the other members of the cast were also warmly ap 
plauded and recalled. These were: Rhea Toniolo as Am 
neris, régal in appearance and admirable in her part; Mario 
Fattori, as High Priest, who exhibited a baritone sonorous 
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WILSON LAMB, 
ho will appear in recital at the East Orange High 
School auditorium on February 3. Mr, Lamb has arranged 
a varied and interesting program. Cora Wynn Alexander 
will be at the piano. 
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Joseph Royer, 
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and well mani uged ; Faganiak, 
and M. Zaharia in the lesser 
balanced — effective support. 
Walter Grigaitis conducted and the chorus was excellent 
throughout. M. M. C 


Music From Coast Coast 


(Continued from page 50) 
treme youth and inexperience, these young ladies carried off 
the honors of the day very well. All the numbers were 
played from memory with the exception of the ensemble 
selections. 

Various Christmas programs were given among the dif- 
ferent clubs, the most pretentious of which was the one 
offered by the Music Students’ Club of Davenport. Mrs. 
\. P. Griggs gave Bach’s My Heart Ever Faithful and Oh 
Thou That Tellest Good Tidings from the Messiah. The 
Three Holy Kings, by Josten, and It Came Upon “x2 
Clear, by Smith, were very well rendered by Mrs. W. 
Willumsen. 

Ruth Mary Tonn, Annabelle Freed 
Moline, who are pupils in the Malmrose-( 
gave a delightful recital recently. 

The forty-ninth annual performance of the Messiah was 
given this year at the Augustana gymnasium under the 
capable direction of its leader, Cyril Graham. The large 
chorus was supported by the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, 
Guy Webster, head of the piano department as piano accom- 
panist, and a very fine group of soloists. The ensemble 
was excellent, the diction being especially creditable. The 
soprano soloist was Mildred Romsdahl Bruns of Chicago; 
the contralto was Ethel Baker Waterman of Davenport, the 
tenor was Philip Jones of Chicago, and the bass Carl 
Norrbom of Sioux City, a graduate of Augustana, who 
was a member of the chorus during his college days. 

Percy Grainger came to Moline to give a_ concert, 
found a huge audience, and conquered it. Never has a 
pianist who has given a recital in later years been more 
enjoyable. His program was a kaleidoscope of color. 

S 


and B. E. Schluter of 
arlmark Studios, 


Hackensack Choral Club Gives Concert 


On January 10, the Woman's Choral Club of Hackensack, 
N. J., gave the first concert of its seventh season at the State 
Street School auditorium, under the direction of Anna 
Graham Harris. The program included choral works by 
Gaines, Martin, Saar, Palmer, Elgar, Logan, Arditi and 
Nevin. The Nevin work was a cantata, The Land of 
Heart’s Desire, and the soloists in this were Mrs. Clarence 
Voorhis, Mrs. Isaac Park and Frederic Baer. Mr. Baer also 
sang the aria Fu Dio Che Disse by Apolloni and a group of 
songs, his remarkable artistry being greeted with the most 
enthusiastic applause. The same enthusiastic applause re 
warded the singing of the chorus, which undoubtedly won 
the biggest success of its career. 

The Hackensack Republican said: “The instant response 
to the baton of Miss Anna Graham Harris, the club’s direc 
tor, the particularly noticeable improvement in the tonal 
quality, and the ability to assail the more difficult composi 
tions proved the contention of those who had heard the 
chorus in practice, that the club was at its best. While this 
is due to a great extent to the fine spirit of the members, it 
is unquestionably the understanding leadership of Miss Har- 
ris which has drawn from the chorus the best that is in it. 
She has been an inspiration and a capable guide at all times. 
Her personal ability as a singer, her complete knowledge of 
music, perseverance and personality combined, form the 
club's ere atest asset.” 

The Bergen Evening Record was equally enthus iastic and 
spoke specially of the fine quality of tone and particularly 
of the lovely pianissimo effects. A second concert will be 
given later in the season. 


Miinz to Appear in Lindsborg 

Louis as soloist with the Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, Mieczyslaw Miinz left cotiliaee 
for Oskaloosa, Ia., Baldwin, and Lindsborg, Kans., where 
he plays consecutively on January 30, 31 and February i: 
This last engagement is at Bethany College. 


After playing in St 
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Questions About Piano 
Study Answered 


By Alexander Raab 














Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musicat Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most importani—each week. 


QO—Would you be kind enough to tell me in what order 
you would teach the preludes and fugues of the Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord with regard to their technical difficulties? 
There are no suggestions along this line in any of the edi- 
tions I am familiar with—S. L. Roberts. 


A.—I am very sorry that I cannot find the time at present 
to make a complete outline of both volumes of the Well 
Tempered Clavichord in this column. However, I can un- 
reservedly recommend to you an edition published in Buda- 
pest under the supervision of Bela Bartok, the great Hun- 
garian musician, in which he has made a most careful study 
on the basis of progressive technical demands of the pre- 
ludes and fugues. This, and other interesting features of 
this edition, make it extremely valuable both to teachers and 
students from the standpoint of deciding in what succession 
this masterpiece should be studied as well as interpretation 
and style. 


Q.—For some time I have been endeavoring to gain an 
understanding and appreciation of modern music. How- 
ever, | am still unable to enjoy them and fail to grasp the 
musical thought that must be in them. My matural inclina- 
tion is towards the classics, which were the basis of my 
education in music. My teachers seemed to ignore entirely 
the composers whose works embody the more modern ten- 
dencies and possibly this is the reason why I cannot appre- 
ciate them now. Can you suggest any way through which | 
may be able to develop an appreciation of this type of mu- 
sic, or do you believe I must wait upon a natural growth in 
this direction? I. B. 


A.—I would advise you to follow the road which musical 
development itself took in reaching its present stage. You 
will find that there are a great many compositions which 
are cast in the classic mold and yet contain harmonic and 
melodic innovations which are characteristic of the more 
advanced composers of the present day. The earlier works 
of modern writers are also excellent for this purpose as 
they illustrate the gradual breaking away from the older 
forms and methods and will thus help you to an understand- 
ing of their evolution and to an appreciation of meaning 
and significance of their music. 

The appreciation of any period in the history ot art can 
only be achieved through the thorough study of the masters 
whose works form the link between successive phases of a 
particular art form. If you are not familiar enough with 
the names and works of the composers referred to you 
should trust someone who is thoroughly acquainted with 
modern music and its literature to select the material for 
your study and to explain to you step by step the ideas and 
tendencies which they represent. 

Without such a carefully chosen course of study no student 
can hope to arrive at a genuine appreciation of any art 
period whether it be classic or modern. 


Talley Sings to 4,064 ‘Porsens in Columbus 


When Marion Talley sang recently in Columbus, Ohio, 
for the second time in two years, the Ohio State Journal 
commented in part: ‘For the second time in two years 
Marion Talley, the little Kansas City miss who stands 
ee to shoulder with the mature prima donnas of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera Company, filled Memorial 
Hall to the rafters in a local concert appearance. This took 
place Friday night when the Women’s Music Club offered its 
banner attraction of the current course. Marion had almost 
to sit in people’s laps to sing, for with 265 persons seated 
on the stage she was hemmed in on all sides. Every audi- 
torium seat was gone and 100 stood in the back of the hall, 
making a grand total of 4,064 auditors.” 

From Columbus, Ohio, Miss Talley went to Toronto for 
another second appearance. 


Estelle Liebling’s Studio Items 


The Liebling Girls’ Quartet, consisting of Helena Lanvin. 
Beatrice Belkin, Jean Kalis and Hilda Rowland, broadcasted 
on the Maxwell Hour on January 12. Helena Lanvin was 
the contralto soloist at the Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall, 
on January 8. Ann Mack, lyric soprano, was the Atwater 
Kent soloist on January 8. Frances Sebel, soprano, was 
soloist at the Shakespeare Memorial Concert, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, on January 29. Alan Ray, tenor, was 
engaged for the new Ziegfeld production, The Three Mus- 
keteers. Olive Cornell, coloratura soprano, gave a recital at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, on January 9. All are artist-pupils of 
Estelle Liebling. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera to Give Lohengrin 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company will give a per- 
formance of I ohengrin in English at the Metropolitan Opera 
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House, Philadelphia, this evening, January 26. The cast 
includes Alma Peterson, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, as Elsa; May Barron, as Ortrud, and Tudor 
Davies, the Welsh tenor, as Lohengrin. Reinhold Schmidt, 
a Philadelphia singer, will be the Telramund; Sigurd Nils- 
sen, the King, and Nelson Eddy, the Herald. It is expected 
that the chorus will be an outstanding feature of the per- 
formance. There will be fifty-five members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the pit, all under the direction of 
Alexander Smallens. 


The Formidable Problem of 


Instrumental Teaching, 


(Continued from. page 12) 


the latest,—the invention of a device from which you can get 
music simply by waving the hands! In this field we are 
quite in line with the scientific progress elsewhere. But 
when it comes to actual playing by hand on an instrument, 
it is a different matter. Here our success or lack of it can 
only be determined by the number of those who succeed and 
those who fail.” 

“You can get some idea of this,” said still another, “by 
reading the government statistics on the matter. The find- 
ings are that out of every hundred starting on one instru- 
ment or another, ninety-four give up sooner or later and 
only six continue their studies.” 

There came a smile from noted teacher and director of 
a well known school. “From this six per cent you could 
safely deduct another two per cent of those whose love is 
strong enough that they do not give up the instrument in a 
hurry, but eventually do so. They postpone it, perhaps, as 
long as they can, but reason and common sense at last be- 
come too strong for further argument. And as for the re- 
maining four, who are the ones who principally fill our 
musical institutions, I can give you some idea about the 
results of teaching, both in schools and privately. In many 
years of experience with a great many pupils, I have had 
only three whose hands were really fit for artistic technic ; 
only three who could justly claim that they could command 
their hand to do everything necessary for their instrument.” 

“IT consider you very lucky,” interjected another teacher. 
“IT have had only about one and a half. A conscientious 
teacher finds that teaching is heart-breaking work. The 
plain fact is that there is plenty of love for music, plenty 
of musical ability—more, in fact than circumstances would 
lead us to believe—but terribly few whose hands are fit for 
playing. It is owing to this condition that the whole matter 
of teaching and playing is turned topsy-turvy.” 

“T wonder,” interrupted another member of the gathering, 
“what would happen if this had been the case with the 
medical profession. How would it impress us to read a 
report that from every hundred patients, ninety-four prove 
total failures and most of them are dispatched speedily to 
various cemeteries, the rest waiting their turn. The remain 
ing six, furthermore, are not exactly cured, but are able to 
get about their business, principally because there is so little 
competition. This may seem a grim comparison, but it is 
right as comparisons go.” 

“It comes to this,” said a former speaker, “The principal 
=e is the manual problem. This problem has never 
really been faced, and this fact has put instrumental teach 
ing out of gear from the very beginning. The hands, in- 
stead of being regarded by the teacher as material to be 
moulded for the purpose of artistic playing, have been taken 
for granted. The teacher has had to make the best of a bad 
job, with most of his pupils, though he is continually con- 
fronted with the question, ‘What can I do with this or that 
hand to get at least some show of results?’ To this end and 
in this direction are diverted the best energy and intellect of 
the professor, and later of the pupil. 

“It rarely happens that we find the right kind of hand 
ready for our ne and nothing scientific or effective 
has yet been done to better the average hand to the point 
where it is fit for artistic technic. For this reason the 
teacher is constantly confronted with the job of mending, 
repairing, and patching up the playing of his pupils, which 
is not the job even of a first class shoemaker, but of a cob- 
bler.” 

“Give us the right kind of hands, and we can give re- 
sults,” added the respected professor of the great school 
“Give us the hands and we can teach them to play. You will 
all find that there are a great deal more and better musical 
individuals than we have imagined. It is the hand which 
plays false witness with most of those who fail; it is not 
their intentions, ambitions, or industry, nor is it the devotion 
of teachers. If the general run of hands could be trans- 
fermed, we could all settle to legitimate teaching with assur 
ance of success for the great majority. 


(To be contirued ) 


Gabrilowitsch Granted Leave of Absence 

William Murphy, president of the Detroit Symphony 
Society, has announced that Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been 
granted a leave of absence for one year, the season of 
1928-29, in appreciation of the splendid services he has 
rendered during the ten years he has been conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

In commenting upon the advance in the fortunes of the 
Detroit Symphony Society, Jefferson B. Webb, vice-presi- 
dent, who is also manager of the orchestra, made the fol- 
lowing appreciative statements: “Obvious to those directly 
in contact with affairs is the value of Mr. Gabrilowitsch to 
this organization, and the longer I have stayed here the 
more I have realized just how fortunate Detroit is in hav- 
ing such a man at the head of this organization, and what 
a terrific calamity it would be to all of us if we were to 
lose him. During the year he is away from us his 
standards will be maintained.” 


Rita Sebastian Sings at Wedding 

When Frances Bedell Parker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
Bedell Parker, was married in the Italian Gardens of the 
Ambassador Hotel on January 5, Rita Sebastian, contralto, 
sang before the ceremony, which was performed by the Rev. 
Edgar Whitaker Work. Miss Sebastian's beautiful voice 
was much appreciated by the fashionable gathering present 
and she was later complimented on all sides. 
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Szigeti writes of the 


Baldwin 


Let me say that whether 
in my own performances of 
Mozart, Debussy and others, 
or in listening to Casella’s 
celesta-like chorus in “Pup- 
pazetti” or to Paul White- 
man’s snappy punctuation, | 
find the Baldwin in each 
domain equally and genuinely 
satisfying. 

The Baldwin responds to 
all these very different de- 
mands with the same admir- 
able dependability. 
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Jou-Jerville School of Opera in Series of 
Performances 

Jeginning January 18 and continuing on January 19, 20 
and 21, the thirty-three members of the Jou-Jerville School 
of Opera of Seattle, Wash., are giving some opera presenta- 
tions as a culmination of the work done in the three months’ 
course beginning October 18, 1927 

On the evenings of January 18 (to be repeated on Janu- 
ary 20) the following program was scheduled at the 
Woman's Century Club: Pagliacci prologue, William H. 
Clark; Sayonara by Cadman, participated in by Rita 
Jamieson and Mary Hutchinson ; scene from act one of the 
Pearl Fishers (Bizet), by A. N. Endress and James Mount ; 
scene from act two of Lucia (Donizetti), by John M. Lea, 
Herbert Bartlett and Olga Kahlke; act one of Manon 
(Massenet), by Katherine Skidmore, Sophie Coyne, Kath- 
ryn Pangborn, Myrthle Waage, Maurice Deny, A. Corrier 
Pelland, Herbert Bartlett, Folsom Fisher, A. N. Endress, 
Maurice Deny, Jr., John Endress, Sonny Rawn, George 
Russell, Jr., Jackie Splenger and William Strang; act four 
from Tales of Hoffman (Offenbach), in which Ellen Colby- 
Strong, Julia Anderson, James Mount, Alfred Green, Roy 
P. Smout and Irene Fromuth took part. Dorothy Russell 
was at the piano, and Marjorie Chandler, violinist, and Don 
Bushell, cellist, assisted. 

The program for January 19 and 21 includes some of the 
same excerpts but with different casts: Pearl Fishers, scene 
from act one (Bizet), by William H. Clark and James 
Mount; Sayonara (Cadman), by Ardis Eccles and Aileen 
Eccles; La Traviata, act three (Verdi), by Frances Jordon, 
Gudrun Baker, Herbert Bartlett, A. N. Endress and Folsom 
Fisher; Butterfly, act three (Puccini), by Miyoshi Sugi- 
machi, Irene Fromuth, Maurice Deny, John E. Ford, Edna 
E. Hunt and Fugiwara; Samson and Delilah, scene from 
ict two (Saint-Saens), by Mrs. R. L. Gardner and Edwin 
Gilbert Cook; Manon, act one (Massenet), by Hortence 
Rawn, Adele d’Amico, May Neal, Freda Hoeck, Maurice 
Deny, A. Corrier Pelland, Herbert Bartlett, Folsom Fisher 
and John E. Ford. 


Glenn Drake Prefers Recital and Concert Work 


Glenn Drake, American tenor, 
sense of humor, but also for his desire to sing solely in 
recital and concert. To a represent ative of the Musical 
Courter Mr. Drake recently stated: “Do not think that | 
am envious of American artists who are engaged to sing in 
grand opera! I am happy when one of us gets there. [| 
should not want a call from one of our impertant opera 
houses, as I feel sure that I would not make good. Today 
is the day of specialists, and though I know most of the 
oratorios that are given by our choral societies, I do not 
relish singing oratorios, as I can do better work in recital 
or concert. I specialize in that line and I must satisfy, as 
not only do I get many dates, but my return engagements 
are also quite numerous. 

“I gave a recital recently in conjunction with Kochanski 
and last month I furnished the program at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and really this season my bookings are more numer- 
ous than last season. This proves to me two things: that 
with a good manager like Dema Harshbarger and a host 
of friends among local managers, an American singer has 
an even break with his confreres from the other side of 
the Atlantic. My work recently has been linked with that 
of Louis Graveure and this has been one of the highest 
compliments that has been paid me. I hope I will live up 
to that exalted position in which Mrs. J. F. Hill, president 
of the Beethoven Club of Memphis, Tenn., has placed me, 
as you must have noticed in the letter published in the 
MusicaL Courter of November 10.” 


is not only known for his 


Harold Samuel Returns to Europe 


Harold Samuel, pianist, completed his recent American 
tour with a recital before the Morning Musical Club of 
Montreal on January 12. Just previous to that engage- 
ment he played with the Cleveland Orchestra in Cleveland, 
and gave a third recital in Chicago. On January 14 Mr. 
Samuel sailed for Europe, and during February will be 
heard in recitals and with orchestras in Berlin, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Hamburg, Cologne and other leading cities. The pian- 
ist will return to America in January, 1929, for another 
tour under the management of Richard Copley. 


Sofia del Campo Lauded in Washington 


Sofia del Campo, Chilean soprano, received many words 
of commendation from Washington, D. C., critics following 
her appearance in that city as soloist at the Pan American 
Union concert. Radio reviewers were also expressive in 
their praise, the Times stating that the “artist stopped the 
concert,” and that the “ovation received was but an echo of 
what the radio took out to the world.” Other papers not 
only lauded her “God-endowed voice” and its crystalline 
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OF THE 
SCHOOL OF 
OPERA. 
Front Row—James Mount, Katherine 
Skidmore, Freda Hoeck, May Neal, 
Mary Hutchinson, Irene Fromuth, 
Alfred Green; second Row—Olga 
Kahlke, Dorothy Russell (accompa- 
nist), Myrtle Waage, Ellen Colby- 
Strang, Adele d’Amicod, Miyoshi Su- 
gimachi, Katherine Pangborn; last 
row—Edwin Gilbert Cook, Folsom 
Fisher, William H. Clarke, John E. 
Ford, Hortense Rawn, Herbert Bart- 
lett, John M. Lea, Jacques Jou-Jer- 
ville (director), Rita Jamieson, Gud- 
run Baker, Sophie Coyne, Roy r. 
Smout, Frances Jordan, Maurice 
Deny, A. N. Endress. The following 
are members of the school not in the 
picture: Julia Andersen, Aileen and 
Ardis Eccles, Mrs. R. L. Gardner, 
Mrs. Edna E. Hunt and A. Corrier 

Pelland. 


JOU-JER- 
THE 


MEMBERS 
VILLE 


quality, but her truly Spanish type, her personality and her 
physical beauty. After the appearance, the Chilean Ambas- 
sador invited her as an honor guest to the Chilean Embassy 
and gave a tea for her, inviting: official Washington. 

it is reported that Mme. del Campo will make her operatic 
debut in Washington next season, upon he return from 
South America, where she is booked for a tour of forty-four 
concerts. 


Mannes Concert Draws Large Audience 

The largest first audience in the ten years of symphony 
concerts at the Metropolitan Museum of Art heard the pro- 
gram which David Mannes and a symphony orchestra pre- 
sented Saturday night, January 7. Over 9,000 people listened 
to Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony; the Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue of Bach, arranged by Abert; Introduction and 
March, Coq d’Or; two Wagnerian excerpts, and shorter 
pieces by Delibes, Pierné and Smetana. The Museum au- 
thorities have announced that the March symphony concerts 
have been provided for by a grant from the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. 


Second Recital of Bouse Rabinof 


Benno Rabinof, violinist, whose recent appearance as solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonic under the baton of his 
instructor, Leopold Auer, excited unusual interest, will give 
a second recital at Carnegie Hall on January 31, after which 
he will tour the west. Chicago will be one of his. many 
stops. On January 23 Mr. Rabinof will give another recital 
at Jordan Hall in Boston. 


League of Composers’ American Program 

The program of the League of Composers for Sunday 
afternoon, February 12, at the Guild Theater, includes a 
string quartet by Marion Bauer; a sextet for strings, clar- 
inet and piano by Roy Harris; a sonata for flute and piano 
by Quinto Maganini; a piano sonata by Marc Blitzstein, and 
the Voyage to the East by Richard Hammond. 
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EXPERIMENTS 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York ager ytd 
Orchestra, is giving the radio audience a “sample” of his 
plan to teach music to the millions of school children in the 
United States. The first program was given on January 
21, from 8:00 to 9:00 o'clock; the second and third are to 
10 and 17, respectively, from 11:00 


Mr. DAamrRoscH 


take place on Fel 
1 - 
o'clock until noon 
“Through the 
America and the 
Damrosch, “! have 
ind facilities which make 


wuary 


courtesy of the Radio Corporation of 
National Broadcasting Company,” said Mr 
been provided with the financial support 
it possible to try out a plan that 
mind for to demonstrate a plan for 
music to all the millions of children of 
taking the form of.three 


has been in my 
the teaching of 
America. This dem 
broadcasts 


“My first 


experimental 
1 


years 
nstration 1s 


program on the evening of Janu- 
ary 21 was for the especial benefit of educators, supervisors 
parents, to acquaint them with my 
plan. I this program into two parts, the first for 
grammar school children and the second for high school and 
During the broadcast I gave explanations 
their history and general notes 


of music, teachers and 
divided 


college students 
of the c 
ot imnterest 
On February 10, 1 will broadcast a morning program for 
grammar school children, and on February 17 another for 
h school students. These three programs will be samples 
incorporated in the regular broadcast- 
next winter and received by pupils in every 
schoolhouse throughout America 
means as yet,” explained Mr. Damrosch, “has been 
dream of next winter, but 
operation and interest of 
my forthcoming dem 
onstrations, some way may be found to finance the project.” 
Educators throughout the East are manifesting great in 
terest in Mr. Damrosch’s proposed demonstration, according 
to Frederick C. Alden, president of the Schoolmasters’ As 
sociation of New York and vicinity 
“Mr. Damrosch’s dream of presenting music 
interesting, and, at the same 
educational, manner, is far reaching in its ultimate 
bilities,” said Mr. Alden. “My organization is heartily in 
accord with his plan and we will do anything in our power 
to further his ambition. We written to educational as 
sociations similar to ours throughout the country and some 
of them have advised us that they have revised their monthly 
meeting dates to correspond with the broadcast 
untold value to schools in out of 
school the music teacher 
must devote time to some subject other 
than music in order to justify his or her salary. Therefore, 
hers cannot give isic the attention that it deserves 
formed to prepare in pamphlet 
Damrosch in these 
schools the teachers 
their subject and 
would be raised 


mmpositions played, 


hope to set 


what I 
img sche dul 


financing of my 
that with the « 


been invited to witness 


to the stu 
time 
possi- 


dents ot America 1m al 


have 


Phis idea should prove of 
communities. In the 
most of his or her 


the way average 


these teac 
lf some organization can he 
form the programs and remarks of Mr 
roadcasts and distribute them to the 

will be in a far better position present 
standard their 


the musical communities 


thereby 
Mr. Damrosch’'s first “sample” 1 
of the regular weekly R C A Hour broadcast 
(For children of the grammar 
Allegretto from Symphony No. 8, Beethoven 
ittle Fauns, Pierne, and Scherzo from 
if: (for students in the high schools and 
verture to Midsummer Night's Dream, Men 

and Andante from Symphony No. 5, Beethoven 


yrogram occupied the time 


The program 
schools) 
Entrance of 
Sympony in 
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hour, playing the second piano concerto of 
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announced for the Kolster radio hour, 
saens We like the work of 
valuable Also on 
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lor Saint 
definite instructive aim 1s 
Unwritten Life of 


practically everything that has come from this versatile com- 
poser was touched upon. Our recollection of popular music 
history records that Alexander's Ragtime Band is one of 
the first milestones of this new phase of music. In H. 
Osgood’s critical study of jazz, So This Is Jazz, we find 
that Irving Berlin is given credit for being one of the great 
pioneers of jazz, and this particular number is given its 
just dues. 

Tuurspay, JANUARY 19. 
Mr. Lynch, “that the broadcasting of Mr. 
will have to be curtailed this evening.” Mr. Thibaud played 
the Beethoven concerto with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Bernardino Molinari was the guest conductor. We 
regretted it, too, for the violinist’s number was the main 
fare of the program. However, there were other broad- 
casting contracts of Mr. Thibaud that prevented our hearing 
him on this occasion. Mr. Molinari impressed us as a real 
Latin personage, full of fire and much enthusiasm. In the 
Ampico Hour, Mieczyslaw Munz was the featured artist. 
The pianist performed with excellent tone five Chopin pre- 
ludes and the Delibes Naila! This last was perfectly ren- 
dered technically, and by this virtue and its contrast of 
style stood out as a notable contribution. Another note of 
distinction was the association of Richard Crooks with the 
Maxwell hour. Smooth, clear and refined is this tenor’s 
singing. The attempts of the Chicago Opera to relay 
Strauss’ Fledermaus were not as successful as their efforts on 
previous occasions. There was a sound of shrieking in the 
parts that were spoken, which is surprising, especially in 
the case of Rosa Raisa whose natural voice is deep and 
sonorous. Of course this was purely a matter to be blamed 
on the radio. The opera was in English. 

Fripay, JANUARY 20.—The most important feature of the 
Victor Hour was that John McCormack did not appear. 
The tenor expressed his regrets and we sincerely regretted 
not hearing him. He was replaced by Giuseppe de Luca, 
baritone of fame. Maria Jeritza was the other big attrac 
tion. The soprano sang several numbers from Carmen. 

Saturpay, JANUARY 21.—Walter Damrosch’s first concert 
of a series; Sophie Braslau over WOR, with Ruth Breton 
assisting, and Sir Thomas Beecham over WBZ, were the 
big lights of the evening 
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Facts oF INTEREST 

Galli-C urci will be the next Victor artist. 

Walter C. Russ has been elected secretary 
counsel of the RPA Laboratories. 

The Washington offices of N. B. have 
opened. MARGHERITA 


and patent 
been officially 
TIRINDELLI 
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tor, has been reengaged to hold a master class at the Con- 
servatory this coming summer, from June 25 to July 30 
Allen Spencer gave his annual piano recital in Kimball 
Hall on January 24. 
Hilda Brown, of the 
Pageant of Jewels given 
in the Gold Room of the 
ning. Forty young women, 
composed the chorus for the 
Chancy B. King, graduate 


department, directed the 
Jewelers Association 
Thursday eve- 
Conservatory 


voice 
before the 
Palmer House last 
students of the 
occasion. 

in the public school music de 
partment, class 1927, is now director of music in the Junior 
High Schools of Grand Forks, N. D. Deane Wasky, 
of 1927, has become supervisor of music at Dearborn, 


class 
Mich 
Pupits oF Cecrce pE Horvatn Busy 

Cecile de Horvath’s artist pupil, Amy Degerman, will 
make her debut in Chicago on February 15 in Lyon and 
Healy Hall. Miss Degerman made a very successful ap- 
pearance before the last meeting of the Musicians’ Club 
She has also been engaged to give a week of two-piano 
numbers with Esther Sopkin at Lyon and Healy Hall in 
February, and before the Lake View Musical Society in 
February, 

A great many of the leading young pianists in Chicago 
have studied with Mme. de Horvath. Among the most 
prominent, who were with her from two to five years, may 
be mentioned Esther Sopkin, whom Mme. de Horvath 
brought out in a most successful debut; Eulalie Kober, who 
at her debut last fall won the unqualified approval of the 
Chicago press; Betty Baldwin, who has toured the United 
States from coast to coast and is now due for a tour of 
England; and Gladys Hawkins, one of the leading teachers 
in Chicago. 

Mme. de Horvath is teaching many 
Some of the leading teachers and pianists of the Middle 
West travel regularly to Chicago for the benefit of her in- 
struction, and many new Chicago talents have started with 
her this year. 


out of town pupils. 


Huco RIESENFELD IN CHICAGO 
Hugo Riesenfeld was in Chicago recently for the opening 
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of the new United Artists Theater, of which he is the 


managing director. 
Notes 

The annual mid-winter concert of the American Conser- 
vatory will take place at Orchestra Hall on February 2. The 
programs will be given by artist students, assisted by a full 
orchestra composed of members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Adolf Weidig. 

George Smith, baritone and artist student of the conserva- 
tory, who was one of the successful contestans in the recent 
competition conducted by the Society of American Musicians 
for appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will 
be the soloist at the orchestra concert on February 9. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


CuHiIcaco MusicAt CoLiece Irems 


Eunice Steen, artist student of Herbert W itherspoon, has 
accepted a position as soprano soloist at the Edgewater 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago. H. S. Foth, another Wither- 
spoon student, has accepted a position as tenor soloist at 
the Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago. George 
Graham, an artist student of Mr. Witherspoon, appeared as 
soloist in the Elijah at Battle Creek, Mich., on January 19. 

Billy Jean Burke, soprano, artist student of Graham Reed, 
presented a Spanish specialty program for the musical pub- 
lic on January 8 at the Nina Theater, Nina, Wisc. 

Margaret Jones, organ student of Charles H. Demorest, 
has accepted a position as organist at the Wycker Park 
Methodist Church, Chicago. 

Milton Poinsett, piano student of Edward Collins, gave a 
piano recital at the Wendell Phillips Auditorium on Janu- 
ary 13 

Nancy Reid, piano student of Maurice 
soloist before the Women’s Federation of 
Louis, Mo., on December 27. 

Margaret E. Fried, violin student of Leon Sametini, ar- 
ranged a very interesting program which was given at the 
Hyde Park “Y” on January 2. Miss Fried was assisted by 
Evelyn McConchie, Mme. Cole-Audet, 


pianist, student of 
and Ruth Blattherg, soprano, student of Lucille Stevenson. 
JEANNETTE Cox, 


Aronson, was 
Clubs, of St. 


Bimboni Conducts Washington Opera 


From the raising of the conductor’s baton for the first 
strains of Mignon, to the closing sweep of the curtains over 
the finale of Aida, the grand opera festival week of the 
Washington National Opera Company, given in celebration 
of its tenth anniversary, was a decided success. The con- 
ductor was no other than Alberto Bimboni, who “charmed 
Washington by his leadership of several opera productions 
last spring,” as the Washington Post stated. “Signor Bim- 
boni is an artist to his finger tips, and he knows how to make 
an orchestra accompany an opera without overplaying the 
voices of the singers,” continued the paper in reference to 
his work during the recent festival week. 

Other newspapers were likewise enthusiastic over Mr. 
Bimboni’s conducting. Following each performance there 
were press laurels for the conductor. After the Thais pre- 
sentation, the Post remarked that “Mr. Bimboni guided or- 
chestra, chorus and principals through their blending roles 
with the ease and sureness of experience. Faust inspired 
the following comment from the paper: “The orchestra, di- 
rected by the indefatigable and ever-efficient Signor Bim- 
boni, who has conducted every opera of the week, superbly 
supported the singers and won commendation for itself, as 
well as for its handling of the great orchestral compositions.’ 
Another tribute followed in the wake of the Aida perform- 
ance, as follows: “Signor Bimboni managed to get the full 
orchestral values from his men in the grandeur of Verdi's 
score, which called for a high order of musicianship.” 

Mr. Bimboni has also won recognition in Philadelphia, 
where the press was laudatory following his conducting of 
a recent production of Martha. 


Edith Hatcher Harcum Successful in Concert 


The Richmond Times- Dispatch tells in a recent edition 
of the pianistic activities of Edith Hatcher Harcum, who 
is the successful founder and director of the Harcum School 
for Girls in Bryn Mawr, Pa. The paper states that “In 
the concert field Mrs. Harcum is having great success. One 
of the first concerts she gave was at White Sulphur Springs, 
a concert which was commented on enthusiastically. This 
spring she will go to Berlin to play with the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra. Richmond should be proud of this daughter 
who is not content with founding a most unusual school, 
rs Pay now branches out to win honors in other similar 
fields.” 


Hart House Quartet Wins More Praise 


The Toronto Star, in commenting upon the recent tour of 
the Hart House Quartet, said: “So impressed was the mu- 
sical critic of the Portland Oregonian with the genius of 
the Hart House String Quartet, who have just returned from 
a successful tour of the western states, that in his review he 
dubbed them the ‘Lindberghs of Canada,’ a tribute to their 
unofficial capacity as peace envoys extraordinary from the 
dominion. The quartet traveled a distance of 6,592 miles, 
visiting eleven states and giving fifteen concerts in four and 
a half weeks.” 
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Gina Pinnera Srncs ror ATHENE 

Gina Pinnera, soprano, won instantaneous success singing 
at the January 5 meeting of Athené, Mrs. John Sherwood 
Hyatt, president. Verdi's aria, Pace, was splendidly sung, 
and later five songs of various nations made up a group of 
splendid effectiveness, showing Mme. Pinnera’s sentiment, 
humor, superb interpretation and superb high tones. Reg- 
inald Riley was at the piano, and among those who con- 
gratulated her were Daniel Frohman, Maurice Halperson, 
etc. Her recital in Carnegie Hall on February 18 is attract- 
ing attention 

NATIONAI NEws 

January 9, at the monthly meeting of the executive com- 
National Association of Organists, Chairman 
Herbert S. Sammond presiding with marked ability, and 
the following were likewise present: Mesdames Coale, 
Keator and Lockwood; President McAIl, Secretary Nevins, 
Treasurer White, and Messrs. Noble, Farnam, Weston, 
Harris, Riesberg. Special attention was called to the Jan- 
uary 23 evening of American composers ‘at St. Thomas’ 
Protestant Episcopal Church (works by the following were 
presented either by the composers themselves or the choir: 
F. T. Candlyn, E. S. Barnes, Ernest F. Douglas, T. Tertius 
Noble, ‘Treasurer White playing the Douglas prize-work 
previously given by him at the St. Louis convention last 
summer.) Mr. White was commended for his consistently 
good work ; formation of a new chapter in Watertown, Iowa, 
was announced; and many applications for membership 
were reported. Clarence Eddy, ill in Chicago, was voted a 
life-member as a tribute to his work and career; Mr. White, 
reported about $1,000 on hand and all bills paid; 
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an invitation for President McAll, from Wilmington, Del., 
for an organists’ luncheon, January 14, was recorded. A 
dinner is planned at Town Hall, New York, February 13, 
and various excellent artists were named as available for 
the annual Music Week celebration. Official announcement 
was made that Portland, Me., had been selected for the 
annual convention, the end of August. Dr. Noble announced 
that sixteen works had been received in the organ and or- 
chestra competition. Mrs. Keator invited members to hear 
music at St. Andrews Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday 
evening, January 22, on which occasion Miss Coale’s Mont- 
clair chorus sang. 
LoutsE STatiincs’ Tour AND NorIces 

On January 30, Louise Stallings, soprano, with Marion 
Carley, accompanist, begins a short college tour of ten con- 
certs, embracing territory from Virginia south to Georgia, 
all being given in leading colleges. Not long ago both art- 
ists appeared in Bellefonte and Somerset, Pa., winning ex- 
cellent comment in the Weekly Keystone Gazette as follows: 
“Their rendering surpassed expectation. Miss Stallings’ 
voice is very melodious and always true, and with her fin- 
ished phrasing, perfect control and great versatility, she 
fully interprets the spirit of a song. Charming presence 
marked her appearance in a Spanish costume, a lullaby hav- 
ing such exquisite tenderness that it captivated everyone.” 
The Somerset Herald calls her “A charming person, and an 
artist of delicate and discriminating taste. Her voice is 
lovely, her program most happy.” The Somerset Standard 
said in part: “It is evident Miss Stallings owes her remark- 
able success to a combination of endowments; she has a 
voice which is rich, warmly tinted, brilliant, expressive, broad 
of range and of unusual carrying power. . . Clear enun- 
ciation. . Understands and feels her songs. . . Stage 
presence is striking and vital. . . That indescribable qual- 
ity—personality.” 

Borts Levenson’s ANNUAL CONCERT 

Boris Levenson annually gives a concert of his own com- 
positions which attracts many interested hearers, for he 
always presents works of melodious originality (he studied 
with Rimsky-Korsakoff), and this year’s concert at Town 
Hall, New York, is planned for Friday, April 13; it cele- 
brates his twentieth annual jubilee, and will be a novel event. 


Robert Steel Sings in Philadelphia 


“A concert which stands out as one of the best of its 
kind given here this season marked the appeaarnce of Rob- 
ert Steel, baritone of the Philadelphia Grand Opera and the 
Chicago Civic Opera companies,” stated the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin following a recent appearance of the 
singer in that city. The reviewer for that paper continued : 
“Mr. Steel is a great favorite in the estimation of his ad- 
mirers, and it is small wonder, because his singing last night 
was most exceptional. Besides possessing a good singing 
voice, he is particularly gifted in the matter of style and 
enunciation. . His tones were clear and flexible and 
earned for him much applause.” 

The Philadelphia Record noted that the recital “displayed 
Steel’s excellent control of the middle registers and a 
warmth and delicacy of timbre which won the enthusiasm 
of his hearers. Steel captured his audience by the in- 
timate quality of his renditions, a quality comparable only 
to that attained by a string quartet in chamber music.” 


Klibansky Studio Items 

Vivian Hart was engaged for the Palace Theater in New 
York. Anne Elliott is appearing in Bless You Sister. Ruth 
Agee gave programs over WJZ and WABC during the 
week of December 25. Louise Smith is going on tour with 
the Ames production of the Mikado. Mary Lou Hebbard 
will sing in Zaza, which will open shortly in New York. 
Cyril Pitts and Thomas Muir again have been engaged to 
sing over radio station WJZ on Mondays. Irene Taylor 
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aud W. Wiegle sang in The Messiah at the First Baptist 
Church in Boston. Aimee Punshon was soloist with the 
Orpheus Club of Ridgewood, N. J., on January 13. All 
are artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky. 


Frantz Proschowski Studio Notes 


_ From Frantz Proschowski’s studio come the following 
items of interest: 

Helen Ordelle, who sang successfully in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor in the Brooklyn, has been engaged at the Roxy 
Theater, where she is heard over the air with Roxy’s Gang; 
Miss Ardelle appeared as soloist with the Gilbert Choral 
Club, January 17, at the Plaza. Juan Pulido, exclusive 
Victor artist, will be in Havana, Cuba, this coming week 
and will give a series of concerts in the Teatro Nacional. 
Donald Thayer will sing on February 3 at the Biltmore 
Morning Musicale, under the management of R. E. John- 
ston. Mary Burns has filled engagements in Richmond, Va.; 
Allentown, Pa., and Boston, Mass., singing the leading role 
in the opera, Hansel and Gretel. Clark Sparks, under the 
management of Arthur Judson, will sing at the Barbizon 
Musicale on February 21. Eleanor Starkey has been en- 
gaged by the Brooklyn Opera Company to take the leading 
role in the Elixir of Love. Grace Demms will sing with the 
Clifton Choral Society of New Jersey on January 31. This 
is Miss Demms’ third return engagement. Marie Healy, 
winner of the western district of fifteen States in the At- 
water-Kent contest, and who sang the Polonaise from Mig- 
non in the National Atwater-Kent contest, will give a song 
recital in Portland, Me., on January 29. Rosa V. Dominguez 
will give a costume song recital at a musicale of the Co- 
lumbia University students at the Hotel McAlpin on Feb- 
ruary 3. 


Margaret Northrup Scores in Springfield 

Following the recent appearance of Margaret Northrup 
in Springfield, Mass., as soloist with the Orpheus Club, 
the evening News stated that “Miss Northrup’s singing 
proved delightful. Her voice is particularly sweet and she 
sang in gracious style a group of two French and two 
English songs. Her most colorful number on the program 
was the aria from Bohéme, which was finely received. 
Miss Northrup’s enunciation is one of the most admirable 
things about her singing, every word being easily under- 
stood in the extreme rear of the big auditorium.” The 
Springfield Union noted that “Miss Northrup sings with 
much intelligence, phrases beautifully, and commands ex- 
cellent diction.” 


Pennsylvania Grand Opera to Give Tosca 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company will give a 
performance of Tosca at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, on February 8, when the distinguished cast 
will be headed by Titta Ruffo as Scarpia. The recent per- 
formance of Aida by this company demonstrated the re- 
sources of the organization, and it is expected that Tosca 
will give new evidence of the sterling qualities of the en- 
semble. A well-known prima donna will be heard in the 
title role. 


Oskar Fried Enjoys Success Abroad 
Dr. G. de Koos announces that Oskar Fried, celebrated 
conductor, had an enormous success with his concerts in 
Paris, Milan and London, where he also conducted the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven. Toscanini, who stayed at all the 
rehearsals in Milan, was extremely enthusiastic. 


James Westley White in Oratorio 
James Westley White, bass-baritone, appeared recently 
with the Oratorio Society of Greenville, N. C., singing the 
title role in Mendelssohn’s Elijah, under the direction of 
J. Oscar Miller. 
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FLORENCE TRUMBULL, WELL KNOWN AMERICAN PIANIST, IN NEW ROLES 
(Left) With Mrs. Francis T. A. Junkin and Helen Roberts, soprano of Paris, France; the picture was taken at the home of Mrs. Junkin at Hot Springs. 
tennis tournament at Hot Springs. (1) Florence Trumbull, and next to her, Mrs. Francis T. A. Junkin 





SYLVIA LENT, : . 
who will play in New Wilmington, Pa., on February 3, and ALBERTA LAUER, 
appear as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, pianist and teacher, who with Huddie Johnson has established 
Henri Verbrugghen conducting, in Minneapolis and Paul The Lauer School of Creative and Applied Music in Stein- 
on February 17 and 18. (Photo by Mishkin.) way Hall, New York. The school embraces all departments, 
has a high-class faculty, and the advisory board consists of 
these eminent musical authorities: Edward Dickinson, Carl 
Friedberg, Ernest Schelling, Franklin Robinson and David 
Eric Berg. Competition for free scholarships is announced, 
more especially in the piano classes; applicants are requested 
to register at the school, where auditions will be arranged. 


ALBERTO TERRASI, 
operatic baritone, who is at present on tour 
Cianci Grand Opera Company singing the leadi 
roles in Ernani, Faust, Aida, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Forza del Destino, and several other operas in his ref 
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' 3 ar @ : JERDONE I 
ee : res an ; Hogs contralto, who, accompanied 
Sewey ako kdes ayy oP a : ; piano, ts appearing ay 
DOROTH} KENDRICK, 3 5 formal recitals and 
gifted young pianist, recent winner of a Naumburg Musical ; ds : drawingroom music. Hi , 
Foundation prize, who gave a very creditable performance BARBARA LULL, extensive in the matter of oJ 
at her New York début recital in Town Hall on January 5. violinist, who will give a recital at the Bijou Theater, New ous kinds, her audiences tly 4 
Miss Kendrick is an artist-pupil of Josef Lhevinne at the York, on Sunday evening, February 12. (Photo by P,. Lieder, in the singing of ich she 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York. A pers.) (Photo by Apeda) 
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Eitten Ballon 


Pianist 


In the concert dress worn when she was presented at 
Court in London last June. 
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